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THE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE 


CHAPTER I. 

THE BATH. 

At Valvins, beneath the impenetrable shade of flower- 
ing osiers and willows, which, as they bent down their 
green heads, dipped the extremities of their branches in 
the blue waters, a long and flat-bottomed boat, with lad- 
ders covered with long blue curtains, served as a refuge 
for the bathing Dianas, who, as they left the water, were 
watched by twenty plumed Acteons, who, eagerly, and 
full of admiration, galloped up and down the flowery banks 
of the river. But Diana herself, even the chaste Diana, 
clothed in her long chlamys, was less beautiful — less im- 
penetrable, than Madame, as young and beautiful as that 
goddess herself. For, notwithstanding the fine tunic of 
the huntress, her round and delicate knee can be seen ; 
and notwithstanding the sonorous quiver, her brown 
shoulders can be detected ; wliereas, in Madame’s case, a 
long white veil enveloped her, wrapping her roimd and 
round a hundred times, as she resigned herself into the 
hands of her female attendants, and thus was rendered 
inaccessible to the most indiscreet, as well as to the oiost 
penetrating gaze. When she ascended the ladder^ the 
poets who were present — and all were poets when Madame 
was the subject of discussion — the twenty poets who 
were galloping about, stopped, and with one voice exr 
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claimed, that pearls, and not drops of water, were falling 
from her person, to be lost again in the happy river. 
The king, the center of these eifusions, and of this re- 
spectful homage, imposed silence upon those expatiators, 
for whom it seemed impossible to exhaust their raptures, 
and he rode away, for fear of offending, even through the 
silken curtains, the modesty of the woman and the dignity 
of the princess. A great blank thereupon ensued in the 
scene, and perfect silence in the boat. From the move- 
ments on board — from the flutteriiigs and agitations of 
the curtains — the goings to and fro of the female attend- 
ants engaged in tlieir duties, could be guessed. 

The king smilingly listened to the conversation of the 
courtiers around him, but it could easily be perceived 
that he gave but little, if any, attention to their remarks. 
In fact, hardly had the sound of the rings drawn along 
the curtain-rods announced that Madame was dressed, 
and that the goddess was about to make her reappear- 
ance, than the king, returning to his former post im- 
mediately, and running quite close to the rivtu’-bank, 
gave the signal for all those to approach whose duty or 
pleasure summoned them to Madame’s side. The pages 
hurried forward, conducting the led horses ; the carriages, 
which had remained sheltered under the trees, advanced 
towards the tent, followed by a crowd of servants, bear- 
ers, and female attendants, who, while their masters had 
been bathing, had mutually exchanged their own observa- 
ticiis, critical remarks, and the discussion of matters per- 
sonal — the fugitive journal of that period, of which no 
one now remembers anything, not even by the waves, the 
witnesses of what went on that day — themselves now 
sublimed into immensity, as the actors have vanished into 
eternity. 

A crowd of people swarming upon the banks of the 
river, without reckoning the groups of peasants drawn 
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together hy their anxiety to see the king and the princess, 
was, for many minutes, the most disorderly, but the most 
agreeable, mob imaginable. The king dismounted from 
his horse, a movement which was imitated by all the 
courtiers, and offered his hand to Madame, whose rich 
riding-liabit displayed her fine figure, which was set off 
to great advantage by that garment, made of fine woolen 
cloth embroidered with silver. Her hair, still damp and 
blacker than jet, hung in heavy masses upon her white 
and delicate neck. Joy and health sparkled in her beauti- 
ful eyes ; composed, yet full of energy, she inhaled the air 
in deep draughts, under a lace parasol, which was borne 
by one of her pages. Nothing could be more charming, 
more graceful, more poetical, than these two figures buried 
under the rose-colored sliade of the parasol, the king, 
whose white teeth were displayed in continual smiles, 
and Madame, whose black eyes sparkled like carbuncles 
in the glittering reflection of the changing hues of the 
silk. When Madame approached her liorse, a magnifi- 
cent animal of Andalusian breed, of spotless wliite, some- 
what heavy, perhaps, but with a spirited and splendid 
head, in which the mixture, happily combined, of Ara- 
bian and Spanish blood could be readily traced, and whose 
long tail swept the ground ; and as the princess affected 
difficulty in mounting, the king took her in his arms in 
such a manner that Madame’s arm was clasped like a 
circlet of alabaster around the king’s neck. Louis, as he 
withdrew, involuntarily touched with his lips the arm, 
which was not withheld, and the princess, having thanked 
her royal equerry, every one sprang to his saddle at the 
same moment. The king and Madame drew aside to 
allow the carriages, the outriders, and runners, to pass 
by. A fair proportion of the cavaliers, released from the 
restraint etiquette had imposed upon them, gave the rein 
to their horses, and darted after the carriages which bore 
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the maids of honor, as blooming as so many virgin hunt- 
resses around Diana, and the human whirlwind, laugh- 
ing, chattering, and noisy, passed onward. 

The king and Madame, however, kept their horses in 
hand at a foot-pace. Behind his majesty and his sister- 
in-law, certain of the courtiers — those, at least, avIio were 
seriously disposed or were anxious to be within reach, or 
under the eyes, of the king — followed at a respectful dis- 
tance, restraining their impatient horses, regulating their 
pace by that of the king and Madame, and abandoned 
lliemselves to all the delight and gratification which is to 
be found in the conversation of clever people, who can, 
with perfect courtes}^ make a thousand atrocious, but 
laughable remarks about their neighbors. In their stifled 
laughter, and in the little reticeiu^es of tlieir sardonic 
humor. Monsieur, the poor absentee, was not spared. 
But they pitied, and bewailed greatly, the fate of I)e 
Guiche, and it must be confessed that their compassion, 
as far as he was concerned, was not misplaced. Tlio king 
and Madame having breathed the horses, and repeated a 
hundred times over such remarks as the coui tiers, who 
supplied them with talk, suggested to them, set off at a 
hand gallop, and the leafy coverts of the forest resounded 
to the footfalls of the mounted party. To the conversa- 
tions beneath the shade of trees, — to remarks made in the 
shape of confidential communications, and observations, 
mysteriously exchanged, succeeded the noisiest bursts of 
laughter ; — from the very outriders to royalty itself, mcr- 
3‘iment seemed to spread. Every one began to laugh and 
to cry out. The magpies and the jays fluttered away utter- 
ing their guttural cries, beneath the waving avenues of oaks ; 
the cuckoo staid his monotonous cry in the recesses of the 
forest ; the chaffinch and tomtit flew ; while the terrified 
deer bounded riverwards from the midst of the thickets. 
This crowd, spreading joy, confusion, and light wherever 
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it passed, was heralded, it may be said, to the chateau by 
its own clamor. As the king and Madame entered the 
village, they were received by the acclamations of the 
crowd. Madame hastened to look for Monsieur, for she 
instinctively understood that he had been far too long 
kept from sliaring in this joy. The king went to rejoin 
the queens ; he knew he owed them — one especially — a 
compensation for his long absence. I>ut Madame was 
not admitted to Monsieur’s apartments, and she w^as in- 
formed that Monsieur Avas asleep. The king, instead of 
being met by Maria Theresa smiling, as 'was usual with 
her, found Anne of Austria in the gallery w'atching for 
his return, wiio advanced to meet him, and taking him 
by the hand, led him to her own apartment. No one 
ever knew a\ hat w’as the nature of the conversation which 
took place betw(*en them, or rather what it w-as that the 
queen-mother said to Louis XTV. ; but the general tenor 
of the interview might certainly be guessed from the 
annoyed expression of the king’s face as he left her. 

But w^e, wiiosc mission it is to interpret all things, as 
it is also to communicate our interpretations to our read- 
ers, — w^e should fail in our duty, if w^e w^reto leave them 
in ignorance of the result of this interview. It v.ill be 
found sufficiently detailed, at least w'e hope so, in the 
following chapter. 


CHAPTER IT. 

THE B U T T E R F L Y - C H A S E. 

The king, on retiring to his apartments to give some 
directions and to arrange his ideas, found on his toilette- 
glass a small note, the handwriting of which seemed dis- 
guised. He opened it and read — ‘‘ Come quickly, I have 
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a thousand things to say to you.” The king and Madame 
had not been separated a sufficiently long time for these 
thousand things to be the result of the three thousand 
which they had been saying to each other during the route 
which separated Valvins from Fontainebleau. Tiie con- 
fused and hurried character of the note gave tlie king a 
great deal to reflect upon. lie occupied himself but 
slightly with his toilette, and set off to pay his visit to 
Madame. The princess, who did not wisli to have the 
appearance of expecting him, had gone into the gardens 
with the ladies of her suite. When the king was informed 
that Madame had left her apartments and had gone for a 
walk in the gardens, he collected all the gentlemen he 
could find, and invited them to follow him. He found Ma- 
dame engaged in chasing butterflies, on a large lawn 
bordered with heliotrope and flowering broom. She was 
looking on as the most adventurous and youngest of her 
ladies ran to and fro, and with her back turned to a high 
hedge, very impatiently awaited the arrival of the king, 
with whom she had appointed the rendezvous. The 
sound of many feet upon the gravel- walk made her turn 
round. Louis XIV. was hatless : he had struck down 
with his cane a peacock butterfly, which Monsieur de Saint- 
Aignan had picked up from the ground quite stunned. 

“ You see, Madame,” said the king, as he approached 
her, “that I, too, am hunting on your behalf ! ” and then, 
turning towards those who had accompanied him, said, 

“ Gentlemen, see if each of you cannot obtain as much for 
tliese ladies,” a remark which was a signal for all to retire. 
And thereupon a curious spectacle might have been ob- 
served; old and corpulent courtiers were seen running 
after butterflies, losing their hats as they ran, and with 
their raised canes cutting down the myrtles and the furze, 
as they would have done the Spaniards. 

The king offered Madame his arm, and they both 
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selected, as the center of observation, a bench with a roof 
of boards and moss, a kind of hut roughly designed by the 
modest genius of one of the gardeners who had inaugu- 
rated the picturesque and fanciful amid the formal style of 
gardening of that period This sheltered retreat, covered 
with nasturtiums and climbing roses, screened the bench, 
so tliat the spectators, insulated in the middle of the la W2i, 
saw and were seen on every side, but could not be heard, 
without perceiving those who might approach for the pur- 
pose of listening. Seated thus, the king made a sign of 
encouragement to those w’ho were running about; and 
then, as if he were engaged with Madame in a dissertation 
upon the butterfly, which he had thrust through with a 
gold pin and fastened on his hat, said to her, “ How admi- 
rably we are placed here for conversation.” 

“Yes, sire, for I wished to be heard by you alone, and 
yet to be seen by every one.” 

“ And I also,” said Louis. 

“My note surprised you?” 

“ Terrified me rather. But what I have to tell you is 
more important.” 

“ It cannot be, sire. Do you know that Monsieur re- 
fuses to see me?” 

“Why so?” 

“Can you not guess why?” 

“Ah, Madame! in that case we have both th® same 
thing to say to each other.” 

“ What has happened to you, then ? ” 

“You wish me to begin ?” 

“Yes, for I have told you all.” 

“Well, then, as soon as I returned, I found my mother 
waiting for me, and she led me away to her own apart- 
ments.” 

“ The queen-mother ? ” said Madame, with some anxiety, 
“the matter is serious, then.” 
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“ Indeed it is, for she told me . . . but, in the first 
place, allow me to preface what I have to say with one 
remark. Has Monsieur ever spoken to you about me ? ” 

“ Often.” 

‘‘ Has he ever spoken to you about his jealousy ? ” 

“ More frequently still.” 

“ Of his jealousy of me?” 

“No, but of the Duke of Buckingham and De Guiche.” 

“Well, Madame, Monsieur’s present idea is a jealousy 
of myself.” 

“Really,” replied the i)rincess, smiling archly. 

“ And it really seems to me,” continued the king, “ that 
we have never given any ground ” 

“Never! at least I have not. But who told you that 
Monsieur was jealous ? ” 

“ My mother represented to me that Monsieur entered 
her apartments like a madman, that he uttered a thousand 
complaints against you, and — forgive me for saying it — 
against your coquetry. It appears that Monsieur indulges 
in injustice, too.” 

“You are very kind, sire.” 

“My mother reassured him; but he pretended that 
people reassure him too often, and that he had had quite 
enough of it.” 

“Would it not be better for him not to make himself 
uneasy in any way ? ” 

“ The very thing I said.” 

“ Confess, sire, that the world is very wicked. Is it pos- 
sible that a brother and sister cannot converse together, 
or take pleasure in each other’s company, without giving 
rise to remarks and suspicions ? For indeed, sire, we are 
doing no harm, and have no intention of doing any.” And 
she looked at the king with that proud yet provoking glance 
that kindles desire in the coldest and wisest of men, 

“No I ” sighed the king, “ that is true.” 
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‘‘Yon know very well, sire, that if it were to continue, 
I should be obliged to make a disturbance. Do you decide 
upon our conduct, and say whether it has, or has not, been 
perfectly correct.” 

“ Oh, certainly — perfectly correct.” 

“Often alone together, — for we delight in the same 
things, we might possibly be led away into error, but have 
we been ? I regard you as a brother, and nothing more.” 

The king frowned. She continued : — 

“ Your hand, which often meets iny own, does not excite 
in me that agitation and emotion which is the case with 
those who love each other, for instance ” 

“ Enough,” said the king, “enough, I entreat you. You 
have no pity — you are killing me.” 

“ What is the matter ?” 

“ In fact, then, you distinctly say you experience nothing 
when near me.” 

“ Oh, sire ! I don’t say that — my affection ” 

“Enough, Henrietta, I again entre.at you. If you be- 
lieve me to be marble, as you are, undeceive yourself.” 

“ 1 do not understand you, sire.” 

“Very well,” sighed the king, casting down liis eyes. 
“ And so our meetings, the ))ressure of each other’s liancl, 
the looks we have exchanged — Yes, yes ; you are right, 
and I understand your meaning,” and he buried his face m 
his hands. 

“ Take care, sire,” said Madame, hurriedly, “ Monsieur 
de Saint-Aignaii is looking at you.” 

“ Of course,” said Louis, angrily ; “ never even the shad- 
ow of liberty ! never any sincerity in my intercourse 
with any one ! I imagine I have found a friend, who is 
nothing but a spy ; a dearer friend, who is only a — sister ! ” 

Madame was silent, and cast down her eyes. 

“ My husband is jealous,” she murmured, in a tone of 
which nothing could equal its sweetness and its charm. 
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“ You are right,” exclaimed the king, suddenly. 

“You see,” she said, looking at him in a manner that 
set his heart on fire, “ you are free, you are not suspected, 
the peace of your house is not disturbed.” 

“ Alas,” said the king, “ as yet you know nothing, for 
the queen is jealous.” 

“ Maria Theresa ! ” 

“ Stark mad with jealousy ! Monsieur's jt?alousy arises 
from hers; she was weeping and complaining to my 
mother, and was reproaching us for those bathing parties, 
which have made me so happy.” 

“And me too,” answered Madame, by a loolc. 

“ When, suddenly,” continued the king, “ Monsieur, who 
was listening, heard the word ‘ e.v,’ wliieli the queen 
pronounced Avith some degree of bitterness, that aAvak- 
ened his attention ; he entered the room, looking quite 
wild, broke into the conversation, and began to quarrel 
Avith my mother so bitterly that she Avas obliged to leaA'o 
him ; so that, Avhile you haAX^ a jealous husband to deal 
with, I shall have perpetually present before me a specter 
of jealousy AAuthsAA’olIen eyes, a cadaverous face, and sinis- 
ter looks.” 

“Poor king,” murmured Madame, as she lightly touched 
the king’s hand. He retained her hand in his, and, in or- 
der to press it AAUthout exciting suspicion in the spectators, 
who Avere not so much taken up AAuth the butterflies that 
they could not occupy themselves about other matters, and 
who perceived clearly enough that there was some mystery 
in the king’s and Madame’s conversation. 

Louis placed the dying butterfly before his sister-in-law, 
and both bent over it as if to count the thousand eyes of 
its wings, or the particles of golden dust Avhich covered it. 
Neither of them spoke ; however, their hair mingled, their 
breath united, and their hands feverishly throbbed in each 
other’s grasp. Five minutes passed in this manner. 
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CHAPTEn III. 

WHAT WAS CAUGHT AFTEK Till: BUTTERFLIES. 

The two youn^ people remained for a moment with 
their heads bent down, bowed, as it were, beneath the 
double thought of tlie love which was springing up in their 
hearts, and which gives birth to so many happy fancies in 
the imaginations of twenty years of age. Henrietta gave 
a side glance, from time to time, at the king. Hers was 
one of those finely-organized natures cajiable of looking in- 
wardly at itself, as well as at others at the same moment. 
She perceived Love lying at the bottom of Louis’s heart, 
as a skillful diver sees a pearl at the bottom of the sea. 
She knew Louis was hesitating, if not in doubt, and that 
his indolent or linjid heart required aid and encourage- 
ment. “And so?^’ she said, interrogatively, breaking the 
silence. 

“ What do you mean ? ” inquired Louis, after a moment’s 
pause. 

“I mean, tliat I shall be obliged to return to the resolu- 
tion I had formed.” 

“ To what resolution ? ” 

“ To that which I have already submitted to your maj- 
esty.” 

“When?” 

“ On the very day we had a certain explanation about 
Monsieur’s jealousies.” 

“ What did you say to me then ? ” inquired Louis, with 
some anxiety. 

“ Do you not remember, sire ? ” 
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“Alas! if it be another cause of unhappiness, I shall 
recollect it soon enough.” 

“ A cause of unhappiness for m5^self alone, sire,” replied 
Madame Henrietta ; “ but as it is necessary, I must sub- 
mit to it.” 

“At least, tell me what it is,” said the king. 

“ Absence.” 

“ Still that unkind resolve?” 

“ Believe me, sire, I have not formed it without a violent 
struggle with myself ; it is absolutely necessary I should 
return to England.” 

“ Never, never Avill I permit you to leave France,” ex- 
claimed the king. 

“ And yet, sire,” said Madame, affecting a gentle yet sor- 
rowful determination, “ nothing is more urgently neces- 
sary; nay, more than that, I am persuaded it is your 
mothcFs desire I should do so.” 

“ Desire ! ” exclaimed the king : “that is a very strange 
expression to use to me.” 

“ Still,” replied Madame Henrietta, smilingly, “ are 
you not happy in submitting to the wishes of so good a 
mother ? ” 

“ Enough, I implore you ; you rend my very soul.” 

“ 19 ” 

“Yes; for you speak of your departure with tranquil- 
lity.” 

“ I was not born for happiness, sire,” replied the prin- 
cess, dejectedly ; “ and I acquired, in very early life, the 
habit of seeing ray dearest wishes disappointed.” 

“Do you speak truly?” said the king. “Would 
your departure gainsay any one of your cherished 
thoughts ? ” 

“If I were to say ‘ yes,’ would you begin to take your 
misfortune patiently ? ” 

“ How cruel you are I ” 
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Take care, sire ; some one is coming.” 

The king looked all round him, and said, “ No, there is 
no one,” and then continued : “ Come, Henrietta, instead 
of trying to contend against Monsieur’s jealousy by a de- 
parture which would kill me ” Henrietta slightly 

shrugged her shoulders like a woman unconvinced. “ Y es,” 
repeated Louis, “ wliich would kill me, I say. Instead of 
fixing your mind on this departure, does not your imagina- 
tion — or rather does not your heart — suggest some expe- 
dient ? ” 

What is it you wish my heart to suggest?” 

‘‘Tell me, how can one prove to another that it is 
wrong to be jealous ? ” 

“ In the first place, sire, by giving no motive for jeal- 
ousy; in other words, in loving no one but the person 
in question.” 

“ Oh ! I expected more than that.” 

“ What (lid you expect : ” 

“ That you would simply tell me that jealous people 
are ]\acifled by concealing tlic affection which is entertained 
for the object of jeahmsy,” 

“ Dissimulation is difficult, sire.” 

“Yet it is only by means of conquering difficulties that 
any happiness is attained. As far as I am concerned, I 
swear I will give the lie to those who are jealous of mo by 
pretending to treat you like any other woman.” 

“ A bad, as well as an unsafe, means,” said the young 
princess, shaking her pretty head. 

“You seem to think everything bad, dear Henrietta,” 
said Louis, discontentedly. “You negative everything I 
propose. Suggest, at least, something else in its stead. 
Come, try and think. I trust implicitly to a woman’s 
invention. Do you invent in your turn.” 

“Well, sire, I have hit upon something. Will you 
listen to it ? ” 
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“Can you ask me? You speak of a matter of life or 

death to me, and then ask if I will listen.” 

“Well, I judge of it by my own case. If my husbund 
intended to put me on the wroncr scent with n%nird to 
another woman, one thing would reassure me more than 
anything else.” 

“ What would that be?” 

“ In the first place to see that he never took any notice 
of the woman in question.” 

“ Exactly. Tliat is precisely what I said just now.” 

“Very well; but in order to be perfectly reassured on 
tlie subject, I should like to see him occupy himself with 
some one else.” 

“Ah! I understand you,” replied Louis, smiling. 

“ But confess, dear Henrietta, if the means is at least 
ingenious, it is hardly charitable.” 

“Why so?” 

“In curing the dread of a wound in a jealous person’s 
mind, you inflict one upon the heart. His fear ceases, it 
is true ; but the evil still exists ; and that seems to me to 
be far worse.” 

“Agreed; but he does not detect, he does not suspect 
the real enemy ; he does no prejudice to love itself ; lie 
concentrates all liis strength on the side where his 
strength will do no injury to anything or any one. In a 
word, sire, my plan, which I confess I am surprised to find 
you dispute, is mischievous to jealous people, it is true ; 
but to lovers it is full of advantage. Besides, let me ask, 
sire, who, except yourself, has ever thought of pitying 
jealous people? Are they not a melancholy crew of 
grumblers always equally unhappy, whether with or with- 
out a cause? You may remove that cause, but you never 
can remove their sufferings. It is a disease which lies 
in the imagination, and, like all imaginary disorders, it is 
incurable. By the by, I remember an aphorism upon 
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this subject, of poor Dr. Dawley, a clever and amusing 
man, who, had it not been for my brother, who could not 
do without him, I should have with me now. He used 
to say, ^ Whenever yoa are likely to sulfer from two 
affections, choose that which will give you the least 
trouble, and I will allow you to retain it ; for it is positive,^ 
he said, ‘ that that very ailment is of the greatest service 
to me, in order to enable me to get rid of the other.’ ” 
“Well and judiciously remarked, Henrietta, replied 
the king, smiling. 

“ Oh ! we have some clever people in London, sire.” 

“And those clever people produce adorable pupils. I 
will grant this Daley, Darley, Dawley, or whatever you call 
him, a pension for his aphorism; but I entreat you, Henri- 
etta, to begin by choosing the least of your evils. You do 
not answer — you smile. I guess that the least of your 
bugl)ears is your stay in France. I will allow you to re- 
tain tliis misfortune ; and, in order to l)egln with the cure 
of the other, I will this very day begin to look out for a 
subject which shall divert the attention of the jealous 
members of either sex who persecute us both.” 

“Hush! this time some one is really coming,” said 
Madame ; and she stooped to gather a flower from the 
thick grass at her fecit. Some one, in fact, was approach- 
ing ; for, suddenly, a bevy of young girls ran down from 
the top of the liillock, following the cavaliers — the cause 
of this irruption being a magnificent hawk-moth, with 
wings like rose-leaves. The prey in question had fallen 
into the net of Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente, who 
displayed it with some pride to her less successful rivals. 
The queen of the chase had seated herself some twenty 
paces from the bank on which Louis and Madame 
Henrietta were reclining ; and leaned her back against a 
magnificent oak tree entwined with ivy, and stuck the 
butterfly on the long cane she carried in her hand. 
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Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente was very beautiful, 
and the gentlemen, accordingly, deserted her companions, 
and under the pretext of complimenting her upon her 
success, pressed in a circle around her. The king and 
the princess looked gloomily at this scene, as specta- 
tors of maturer age look on at the games of little children. 
“ They seem to be amusing themselves there,” said the 
king. 

‘‘Greatly, sire; I have always found that people are 
amused wherever youth and beauty are to be found.” 

“ What do you think of Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Char- 
ente, Plenrietta?” inquired the king. 

“ I think she has rather too much flax-yellow and lily- 
whiteness in her complexion,” replied Madame, fixing in 
a moment upon the only fault it was possible to find in 
the almost perfect beauty of the future Madame de Mon- 
tespan. 

“ Rather too fair, yes ; but beautiful, I think, in spite 
of that.” 

“ Is that your opinion, sire ? ” 

“Yes, really.” 

“Very well ; and it is mine, too.” 

“ And she seems to be much sought after.” 

“ Oh, that is a matter of course. Lovers flutter from 
one to another. If we had hunted for lovers instead of 
butterflies, you can see, from those who surround her, 
what successful sport we should have had.” 

“Tell me, Henrietta, what would be said if the king 
were to make himself one of those lovers, and let his 
glance fall in that direction? Would some one else be 
jealous, in such a case ?” 

“ Oh ! sire, Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente is a very 
efficacious remedy,” said Madame, with a sigh. “ She 
would cure a jealous man, certainly ; but she might pos- 
sibly make a woman jealous, too.” 
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« Henrietta,” exclaimed Louis, “ you fill my heart with 
joy. Yes, yes ; Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente is far 
too beautiful to serve as a cloak.” 

“A king’s cloak,” said Madame Henrietta, smiling, 
« ought to be beautiful.” 

Do you advise me to do it, then ?” inquired Louis. 

I ! what should I say, sire, except that to give such 
an advice would be to supply arms against myself. It 
would be folly or pride to advise you to take, for the 
heroine of an assumed affection, a woman more beautiful 
than tlie one for whom you pretend to feel real regard.” 

The king tried to take Madame’s hand in his own ; liis 
eyes sought hers ; and then he murmured a few words so 
full of tenderness, but pronounced in so low a tone, that 
the historian, who ought to hear everything, could not 
hear them. Then, speaking aloud, he said, “Do you 
yourself choose for me the one who is to cure our jealous 
friend. To her, then, all my devotion, all my attention, 
all the time that I can spare from my occupations, shall be 
devoted. For her shall be the flower that I may x>luck 
for you, the fond thoughts with which you have inspired 
me. Towards her, I will direct the glance I dare not be- 
stow upon you, and which ought to be able to rouse you 
from your indifference. But, be careful in your selection, 
lest, in offering her the rose which I may have plucked, 

1 And myself conquered by you ; and my looks, my hand, 
my lips, turn immediately towards you, even were the 
whole world to guess my secret.” 

While these words escaped from the king’s lips, in a 
stream of wild affection, Madame blushed, breathless, 
happy, proud, almost intoxicated with delight. She could 
find nothing to say in reply ; her pride and her thirst for 
homage were satisfied. “ I shall fail,” she said, raising 
her beautiful black eyes, “ but not as you beg me, for all 
this incense which you wish to burn on the altar of an- 

VOL. 111.— 2 
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other divinity, ah I sire, I too shall be jealous of, and 
want restored to me; and would not that a particle of it 
should be lost in the way. Therefore, sire, with your 
royal permission, I will choose one who shall appear to 
me the least likely to distract your attention, and who 
will leave my image intact and unshadowed in your 
heart.” 

“Happily for me,” said the king, “your heart is not 
hard and unfeeling. If it were so, I should be alarmed at 
the threat you hold out. Precautions were taken on this 
point, and around you, as around myself, it would be diffi- 
cult to meet with a disagreeable looking face.” 

Whilst the king was speaking, Madame had risen from 
her seat, looked around the greensward, and after a care- 
ful and silent examination, she called the king to her side, 
and said, “See yonder, sire, upon the declivity of that 
little hill, near that group of Guelder roses, that beautiful 
girl walking alone, her head down, her arms hanging by 
her side, with her eyes fixed upon the fiowers, which she 
crushes beneath her feet, like one who is lost in thought.” 

“Mademoiselle de Valli^re, do you mean'r” remarked 
the king. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ Will she not suit you, sire ? ” 

“ Why, look how thin the poor child is. She has hardly 
any flesh upon her bones.” 

“ Nay : am T stout then ? ” 

“ She is so melancholy.” 

“ The greater contrast to myself, who am accused of 
being too lively.” 

“ She is lame.” 

“ Do you really think so ? ” 

“ No doubt of it. Look ; she has allowed every one to 
pass by her, through fear of her defect being remarked.” 
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« Well, she will not run so fast as Daphne, and will not 
be as able to escai)e Apollo.” 

“ Henrietta,” said the king, out of temper ; “of all yonr 
maids of honor, you have really selected for me the one 
most full of defects.” 

“ Still she is one of my maids of honor.” 

“ Of course ; but what do you mean ? ” 

“I mean that, in order to visit tliis new divinity, you 
will not be able to do so without paying a visit to my 
apartments, and that, as propriety will forbid your con- 
versing with her in private, you will be compelled to see 
her in my circle, to sjieak as it were, at me, while speak- 
ing to her. I mean, in fact, that those wlio may be jealous, 
will be wrong if tliey suppose you come to my apartments 
for luy sake, since you will go there for Mademoiselle de 
la Valli^*re.” 

“ Who happens to be lame.” 

“ Hardly that.” 

“ Who never opens her lips.” 

“ But who, when she does open them, displays a beauti- 
ful set of teeth.” 

“ Wlio may serve as a model for an osteologist.” 

“Your favor will change her appearance.” 

“Henrietta!” 

“ At all events you allowed me to choose.” 

“ Alas ! yes.” 

“ Well, my choice is made: I impose her upon you, and 
you must submit.” 

“ Oh ! I would accept one of the furies, if you were to 
insist upon it.” 

“La Vallif‘re is as gentle as a laml) : do not fear she will 
ever contradict you when you tell her you love her,” said 
Madame, laughing. 

“ You are not afraid, are you, that I shall say too much 
to herV ” 
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“ It would be for my sake.” 

“ The treaty is agreed to, then?” 

“Not only so, but signed.” 

“You will continue to show me the friendship of a 
brother, the attention of a brother, the gallantry of a mon- 
arch, will you not ? ” 

“ I will preserve for you intact, a heart that has already 
become accustomed to beat only at your command.” 

“ Very well, do you not see that we have guaranteed 
the future by this means ?” 

“ I hope so.” 

“ Will your mother cease to regard me as an enemy? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Will Maria Theresa leave off speaking in Spanish be- 
fore Monsieur, who has a horror of conversation held in 
foreign languages, because he always thinks he is being 
ill spoken of? and lastly,” continued the princess, “will 
people i)ersist in attributing a wrongful affection to the 
king when the truth is, we can offer nothing to each other, 
except absolute sympathy, free from mental reservation ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the king, hesitatingly. “But other 
things may still be said of us.” 

“ What can be said, sire? shall we never be left in tran- 
quillity ? ” 

“People will say I am deficient in taste; but what is 
my self-respect in comparison with your tranquillity ? ” 

“ In comparison with my honor, sire, and that of our 
family, you mean. Besides, I beg you to attend, do not be 
so hastily prejudiced against La Yallicre. She is slightly 
lame, it is true, but she is not deficient in good sense. 
Moreover, all that the king touches is converted into 
gold.” 

“Well, Madame, rest assured of one thing, namely, that 
I am still grateful to you : you might even yet make me 
pay dearer for your stay in France.’ ’ 
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« Sire, some one approaches.” 

“Well!” 

“ One last word.” 

“ Say it.” 

“ You are prudent and judicious, sire ; but in the present 
instance you will be obliged to summon to your aid all 
your prudence, and all your judgment.” 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Louis, laughing, “ from this very day 
I shall begin to act my x)art, and you shall see whether I 
am not quite fit to represent the character of a tender 
swain. After luncheon, there will be a promenade in the 
forest, and then there is supper and the ballet at ten 
o’clock.” 

“ I know it.” 

“The ardor of my passion shall blaze more brilliantly 
than the fireworks, shall shine more steadily than our 
friend Colbert’s lanqis ; it shall shine so dazzlingly that 
the queens and ^Monsieur will be almost blinded by it.” 

“ Take care, sire, take care.” 

“ Tn heaven’s name what have T done, then ? ” 

“ I shall begin to recall the comi>liments I paid you just 
now. You prudent! you wise! did I say? why you 
begin l)y the most reckless inconsistencies ? Can a jias- 
sioii be kindled in this manner, like a torch, in a moment? 
Can a monarch, such as you are, without any preparation, 
fall at the feet of a girl like La Vairu>re?” 

“ Ah ! Henrietta, now I understand you. We have not 
yet begun the campaign, and you are plundering me 
already.” 

“Ko, T am only recalling you to common-sense ideas. 
Let your xxission be kindled gradually, instead of allow^- 
ing it to burst forth so suddenly. Jove’s thunders and 
lightnings are heard and seen before the palace is set on 
fire. Everything has its commencements. If you are so 
easily excited, no one w ill believe you are really captivated, 
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and every one will think you out of your senses — if even, 
indeed, the truth itself be not guessed. The public is not 
so fatuous as they seem.” 

The king was obliged to admit that Madame was an 
angel for sense, and the very reverse for cleverness. He 
bowed, and said : “ Agreed, madame, I will think over 
my plan of attack : great military men — my cousin De 
Conde, for instance — grow j^ale in meditation u])on tlieir 
strategical plans, before they move one of the i)awns, 
which people call armies ; I therefore wish to draw up a 
complete plan of campaign ; for, you know, tliat the tender 
passion is subdivided in a variety of ways. Well, then, J 
shall stop at the village of Little Attentions, at the ham- 
let of Love-Letters, before I follow the road of Visible 
Affection ; the way is clear enough, you know, and poor 
Madame de Scudery wx)uld never forgive me for passing 
through a halting-place without stopping.” 

“ Oh ! now we have returned to our proper senses, shall 
we say adieu, sire ? ” 

“Alas ! it must be so, for, see we are interrupted.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Henrietta, “they are bringing 
Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente and her sj)hinx butter- 
fly in grand procession this way.” 

“ It is perfectly well understood, then, that this evening, 
during the promenade, I am to make my escape into the 
forest, and find La "Yallicu'e without you.” 

“ I will take care to send her away.” 

“Very well ! T will speak to her when she is with her 
companions, and I will then discharge my first arrow at 
her.” 

“ Be skillful,” said Madame, laughing, “ and do not miss 
the heart.” 

Then the princess took leave of the king, and went for- 
ward to meet the merry troop, which was advancing with 
much ceremony, and a great many pretended flourishes of 
trumpets, imitated with tlieir mouths. 
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CTTAPTER IV. 

THE BAI.LET OP THE SEASONS. 

At the conchision of the banquet, which was served at 
five o'clock, the king entered his cabinet, whei e his tailors 
were awaithig him for the purpose of trying on the cele- 
brated costume representing Sju-ing, which was the result 
of so much imagination, and had cost so many efforts of 
thought to the designers and ornament- workers of the 
court. As for tlie ballet itself, every person knew the part 
he had to take in it, and how to perform it. The kinghad 
resolved to make it a surprise. Hardly, therefore, had he 
finished his conference, and entered his own apartment, 
than he desired his two masters of the ceremonies, Villeroy 
and Saint- Aigiian to be sent for. Both replied that they 
only awaited his orders, and that everything was ready to 
begin, but tliatit was necessary to be sure of fine weather 
and a favorable niglit befoi*e these orders could be carried 
out. The king opened his window; the pale-gold hues of 
evening Avere visible on the liorizon through the vistas of 
the wood, and the moon, white as snow, w'as already 
mounting the heavens. Not a ripple on the surface of 
the green waters ; the sAvans themselves, even, reposing 
with folded wings like ships at anchor, seemed inspirations 
of the warmth of the air, the freshness of tlie water, and 
the silence of the beautiful evening. The king, having 
ol)served all these things, and contemplated the magiiiti- 
cent picture before him, gave the order which De Villeroy 
and Do Saint-Aignan aw aited ; but with a view of insuring 
the execution of this order in a royal manner, one last 
question was necessary, and Louis XIV nut it to the two 
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gentlemen in the following manner; — “Have you any 
money ? ” 

“ Sire,” replied Saint- Aignan, “ we have arranged every- 
thing with M. Colbert.” 

“ Ah ! very well I ” 

“ Yes, sire, and M. Colbert said he would wait upon 
your majesty, as soon as your majesty should manifest 
an intention of carrying out the fetesy of which he has 
furnished the programme. 

“ Let him come in, then,” said the king ; and as if Col- 
bert had been listening at the door for the purpose of 
keeping himself au c^iirant with the conversation, he 
entered as soon as the king had pronounced his name to 
the two courtiers. 

“ Ah ! M. Colbert,” said the king. “ Gentlemen, to your 
posts,” whereupon Saint- Aignan and Villeroy took their 
leave. The king seated himself in an easy-chair near the 
window, saying ; “ The ballet will take place this evening, 
M. Colbert.” 

“ In that case, sire, I will pay all accounts to-morrow.” 

“ Why so?” 

“ I promised the tradespeople to pay their bills the day 
following that on which the ballet should take place.” 

“ Very well, M, Colbert, pay them, since you have prom- 
ised to do so.” 

“ Certainly, sire ; but I must have money to do that.” 

“ What ! have not the four millions, which ]\L Fouquet 
promised been sent ? I forgot to ask you about it.” 

“ Sire, they were sent at the hour promised.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Well, sire, the colored lamps, the fireworks, the musi- 
cians, and the cooks, have swallowed up four millions in 
eight days.” 

“ Entirely i ” 
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“ To the last penny. Every time your majesty directed 
the banks of the grand canal to be illuminated, as much 
oil was consumed as there was water in the basins.” 

“ Well, well, M. Colbert ; the fact is, then, you have no 
more money?” 

“ I have no more, sire, but M. Fouquet has,” Colbert 
replied, his face darkening with a sinister expression of 
pleasure. 

“ What do you mean? ” inquired Louis. 

“ We have already made M. Fouquet advance six mil- 
lions. He has given them wdth too much grace not to have 
others still to give, if tliey are required, which is the case 
at the present moment. It is necessary, therefore, that 
he should comply.” 

The king frowned. “ M. Colbert,” said he, accentuating 
the financier’s name, “ that is not the way I understood 
the matter ; I do not wish to make use, against any of my 
servants, of a means of pressure which may oppress him 
and fetter his services. In eight days, M. Fouquet has 
furnished six millions ; that is a good round sum.” 

Colbert turned pale. “ And yet,” he said, “ your maj- 
esty did not use this language some time ago, when the 
news about Belle-Isle arrived, for instance.” 

“ You arc riglit, M, Colbert.” 

“Nothing, however, has changed since then; on the 
contrary, indeed.” 

“ In my thoughts, monsieur, everything is changed.” 

“ Does your majesty then no longer believe the disloyal 
attempt ? ” 

“My affairs concern myself alone, monsieur; and I 
have already told you I transact them without inter- 
ference.” 

“ Then, I perceive,” said Colbert, trembling with anger 
and fear, “ that I have had the misfortune to fall into 
disgrace with your majesty.” 
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“ Xot at all ; you are, on the contrary, most agreeable 
to me.” 

“ Yet, sire,” said the minister, with a certain affected 
bluntiiess, so successful when it was a question of flatter- 
ing Louis’s self-esteem, “ what use is there in being agree- 
able to your majesty, if one can no longer be of any use? ” 

“ I reserve your services for a better occasion ; and 
believe me, they will only be the better appreciated.” 

Your majesty's plan, then, in this affair, is ” 

“ You want money, M. Colbert?” 

“ Seven hundred thousand francs, sire.” 

“ You will take them from my private treasure.” Col- 
bert bowed. ‘‘ And,” added Louis, “ as it seems a difficult 
matter for you, notwithstanding your economy, to defray, 
with so limited a sum, the expenses which 1 intend to 
incur, I will at once sign an order for three millions.” 

The king took a pen and signed an order immediately, 
then handed it to Colbert. “ Be satisfied, M. Colbert, 
the plan I have adopted is one worthy of a king,” said 
Louis XIV., who pronounced these words with all the 
majesty be knew how to assume in such circumstances ; 
and dismissed Colbert for the purpose of giving an audi- 
ence to his tailors. 

The order issued by the king was known throughout 
the whole of Fontainebleau ; it was already known, too, 
that the king was trying on his costume, and that the 
ballet would be danced in the evening. The news circu- 
lated with the rapidity of lightning; during its progress 
it kindled every variety of coquetry, desire and wild am- 
bition. At the same moment, as if by enchantment, 
every one wiio knew how to hold a needle, every one who 
could distinguish a coat from a pair of trousers, was sum- 
moned to the assistance of those who had received invi- 
tations. The king had completed his toilette by nine 
o’clock ; he appeared m an ojpen carriage decorated with 
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branches of trees and flowers. The queens had taken 
their seats upon a magnificent dais or platform, erected 
upon the borders of the lake, in a theater of wonderful 
elegance of construction. In the space of five hours the 
carpenters had ])ut together all the different parts con- 
nected with the building; the upholsterers had laid do^vn 
the carpets, erected the seats ; and, as if at the wave of 
an enchanter’s wand, a thousand arms, aiding, instead of 
interfering with each other, had constructed the building, 
amidst the sound of music; whilst, at the same time, 
other workmen illuminated the theater and the shores of 
the lake with an incalculable number of lamps. As the 
heavens, set with stars, were perfectly unclouded, as not 
even a breath of air could be heard in the woods, and as 
if Nature itself had yielded complacently to the king’s 
fancies, the back of the theater had been left open ; so 
that, behind tlie foreground of the scenes, could be seen 
as a background the beautiful sky, glittering with stars ; 
the sheet of water, illumined by the lights which were re- 
flected in it ; and the bluish outlhie of the grand masses 
of woods, with their rounded tops. When the king made 
his appearance, the theater was full, and presented to 
the view one vast group, dazzling with gold and precious 
stones ; in which, however, at the first glance, no single 
face could be distinguished. By degrees, as the sight be- 
came accustomed to so much l)rilliancy, the rarest beau- 
ties appeared to the view, as in the evening sky the stars 
appear one by one to him who closes his eyes and then 
opens them again. 

The theatre represented a grove of trees ; a few fauns 
lifting up their cloven feet were jumping about ; a dryad 
made her appearance on the scene, and was immediately 
pursued by them; others gathered round her for her 
defense, and they quarreled as they danced. Suddenly, 
for the purpose of restoring peace and order, Spring, 
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accompanied by his whole court, made his appearance. 
The Elements, subaltern powers of mythology, together 
with their attributes, hastened to follow their gracious 
sovereign. The Seasons, allies of Spring, followed him 
closely, to form a quadrille, which, after many words of 
more or less flattering import, was tlie commencement of 
the dance. The music, hautboys, flutes, and viols, was 
delightfully descriptive of rural delights. The king had 
already made his appearance, amid thunders of applause. 
He was dressed in a tunic of flowers, which set olf his 
graceful and well-formed figure to advantage. His legs, 
the best-shai)ed at court, were displayed to great advan- 
tage in flesh-colored silken hose, of silk so fine and so 
transparent that it seemed almost like flesh itself. The 
most beautiful pale-lilac satin shoes, with hows of flowers 
and leaves, imprisoned his small feet. The bust of the 
figure was in harmonious keeping with the base ; Louis’ 
waving hair floated on his shoulders, the fresliness of his 
complexion Avas enhanced by the brilliancy of his beauti- 
ful blue eyes, which softly kindled all hearts ; a mouth 
with tempting lix)s, which deigned to open in smiles. 
Such was the prince of that period : justly that evening 
styled “ The King of all the Loves.” There was some- 
thing in his carriage which resembled the buoyant mov(^- 
ments of an immortal, and he did not dance so much as 
seem to soar along. Ills entrance produced, therefore, 
the most brilliant effect. Suddenly the Comte de Saint- 
Aignan was observed endeavoring to approach either the 
king or Madame. 

The ]orincess — who was robed in a long dress, diaphanous 
and light as the finest network tissue from the hands of 
skillful Mechlin workers, one knee occasionally revealed 
beneath the folds of the tunic, and her little feet encased 
in silken slippers decked with pearls — advanced radiant 
with beauty, accompanied by her cortege of Bacchantes, 
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and had already reached the spot assigned to her in the 
dance. The applause continued so long that the comte 
had ample leisure to join the king. 

“What is the matter, Saint-Aignan ?” said Spring. 

“ Nothing whatever,” replied the courtier, as pale as 
death ; but 3"our majesty has not thought of Fruits.” 

“ Yes ; it is suppressed.” 

“ Far from it, sire ; your majesty having given no direc- 
tions about it, the musicians have retained it.” 

“How excessively annoying,” said the king. ‘^This 
figure cannot be performed, since M. de Quiche is absent. 
It must be suppressed.” 

^<Ah, sire, a quarter of an hour’s music without any 
dancing will prodiuie an effect so chilling as to ruin the 
success of the ballet.” 

“But, come, since ” 

*‘Oh, sire, that is not the greatest misfortune ; for, after 
all, the orchestra could still jiLstas wellcut it out, if it were 
necessary ; but ” 

“But what 

“ AVhy, jM. de Quiche is here.” 

“Here?” replied the king, frowning, “here? Are you 
sure?” 

“ Yes, sire ; and ready-dressed for the ballet.” 

The king felt himself color deeply, and said, “ You are 
probably mistaken.” 

“ So little is that the case, sire, that if your majesty 
will look to the right, you will see that the comte is in 
waiting.” 

Louis turned hastily towards the side, and in fact, on 
his right, brilliant in his character of Autumn, De Quiche 
awaited until the king should look at him, in order that 
he might address him. To give an idea of the stupefaction 
of the king, and tliat of Monsieur, who was moving about 
restlessly in his box, — ^to describe also the agitated move 
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ment of the heads in the theater, and the strange emotion 
of Madame, at the sight of her partner, — is a task we must 
leave to abler hands. The king stood almost gaping with 
astonishment as he looked at the comte, who, bowing lowly, 
approached Louis with the profoundest respect. 

“ Sire,” he said, “ your majesty's most devoted servant 
approaches to perform a service on this occasion witli 
similar zeal to that he has already shown on the field of 
battle. Your majesty, in omitting the dance of the Fruits, 
would be losing the most beautiful scene in the ballet. I 
did not wish to be the substance of so dark a shadow to 
your majesty’s elegance, skill, and graceful invention; 
and I have left my tenants in order to place my services 
at your majesty’s commands.” 

Every word fell distinctly, in perfect harmony and 
eloquence, upon Louis XIV.’s ears. Their flattery i)leased, 
as much as De Guiche’s courage had astonished liiin, and he 
simply replied : “ I did not tell you to return, comte.” 

‘‘ Certainly not, sire ; but your majesty did not tell me 
to remain.” 

The king perceived that time was passing away, that 
if this strange scene were prolonged it would complicate 
everything, and that a single cloud upon the picture 
would effectually spoil the whole. Besides, the king’s 
heart was filled with two or three new ideas ; he had 
just derived fresh inspiration from the eloquent glances of 
Madame. Her look had said to him. “ Smee they are 
jealous of you, divide their suspicions, for the man who 
distrusts two rivals does not object to either in particular.” 
So that Madame, by this clever diversion, decided him. 
The king smiled upon De Guiche, who did not comprehend 
a word of Madame’s dumb language, but he remarked 
that she pretended not to look at him, and he attributed 
the pardon whicli had been conferred upon him to the 
princess’s kindness of heart. The khig seemed pleased 
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with every one present. Monsieur was the only one who 
did not understand anything about the matter. The 
ballet began ; the effect was more than beautiful. When 
ilie music, by its bursts of melody, carried away these 
illustrious dancers, when the simple, untutored pantomime 
of that j)erio(l, only the more natural on account of the 
very indifferent acting of the august actors, had reached 
its culminating point of triumi)h, the theater shook with 
tumultuou s applause. 

l)e Guiche shone like a sun, but like a courtly sun, that 
is resigned to fill a subordinate part. Disdainful of a 
success of which Madame showed no acknowledgment, 
he thought of nothing but boldly i*egaining the marked 
preference of the princess. She, however, did not be- 
stow a single glance upon him. By degrees all his haji- 
piness, all his brilliancy, subsided into i*egret and un- 
e.asiness; so that his limbs lost their power, his arms 
hung heavily by his sides, and his head drooped as though 
he was stujjeficd. The king, Avho had from this moment 
become in reality the principal dancer in the quadrille, 
cast a look upon liis vanquished rival. De Guiche soon 
ceased to sustain even the character of the courtier : with- 
out applause, he danced indifferently, and very soon 
could not dance at all, by which accident the triumph of 
the king and of Madame was assured. 


CHAPTER y, 

THE NYMPHS OP THE PAKK OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 

The king remained for a moment to enjoy a triumph 
as complete as it could possibly be. lie then turned 
towards Madame, for the purpose of admiring her also a 
little in her turn. Young persons love with more vivacity, 
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perhaps with greater ardor and deeper j^assion, than others 
more advanced in years ; hut all the other feelings are 
at the same time developed in proportion to their youth 
and vigor : so that vanity being with them almost always 
the equivalent of love, the latter feeling, according to the 
laws of equipoise, never attains that degree of j^erfection 
which it acquires in men and women from thirty to five- 
and-thirty years of age. Louis thought of IMadame, but 
only after he had studiousl}^ thought of himself : and 
Madame carefully thought of herself, without bestowing 
a single thought upon the king. The victim, however, of 
all these royal affections and affectations, was poor De 
Guiche. Every one could observe his agitation and 
prostration — a prostration which was, indeed, the more 
remarkable since people were not accustcwned to see him 
with his arms hanging listlessly by his side, his head 
bewildered, and eyes with all their bright intelligence 
bedimmed. It rarely happened that any uneasiness was 
excited on his account, whenever a question of elegance 
or taste was under discussion ; and De Guiche’s defeat was 
accordingly attributed by the greater number present to 
his coiu'tier-like tact and ability. But there were others 
— ^keen-sighted observers are always to be met with at court 
— ^who remarkedhis paleness and his altered looks ; which 
he could neither feign nor conceal, and tlieir conclusion 
was that De Guiche was not acting the i)art of a flatterer. 
All these sufferings, successes, and remarks, were blended, 
confounded, and lost in the uproar of applause. When, 
however, the queens had expressed their satisfaction and 
the spectators their enthusiasm, when the king had retired 
to his dressing-room to change his costume, and whilst 
Monsieur, dressed as a woman, as he delighted to be, was 
in his turn, dancing about, De Guiche, who had now re- 
covered himself, approached Madame, who, seated at the 
back of the theater, was waiting for the second part, and 
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had quitted the others for the purpose of creating a sort 
of solitude for herself in the midst of the crowd, to med- 
itate, as it were, beforehand, upon chorograpliic effects : 
and it will be perfectly understood that, absorbed in deep 
meditation, sue did not see, or rather pretended not to 
notice, anything that was passing around her. De Guiche, 
observing that she was alone, near a thicket constructed 
of painted cloth, approached her. Two of her maids of 
honor, dressed as hamadryads, seeing De Guiche advance, 
drew back out of resiiect, whereupon De Guiche proceeded 
towards the middle of the circle and saluted her royal 
highness ; but, whether she did or did not observe his salu- 
tations, the princess did not even turn her head. A cold 
shiver passed through poor Do Guiche ; he was unpre- 
pared for such utter indifference, for he had neither seen 
nor been told of anything that had taken place, and con- 
sequently could guess nothing. Tiemarking, therefore, 
that his obeisance obtained him no acknowledgment, he 
advanced one step further, and in a voice which he tried, 
though vainly, to render calm, said : “ I have the honor 
to present my most humble respects to your royal high- 
ness.” 

Upon this IVladame deigned to turn her eyes languish- 
ingly towards the comte, observing. “ Ah ! M. de Guiche, 
is that you? good-day!” 

The Comte’s patience almost forsook him, as he con- 
tinued, — “Your royal highness danced just now most 
charmmgly.” 

“Do you think so?” she replied with indifference. 

“Yes; the character whicli your royal highness 
assumed is in perfect harmony with your own.” 

Madame again turned round, and, looking De Guiche 
full in the face with a bright and steady gaze, said, — 
“ Why so?” 

“ Oh ! there can be no doubt of it.” 

VOL. III. — 3 
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‘‘Explain yourself?” 

“You represented a divinity, beautiful, disdainful, 
inconstant.” 

“ You mean Pomona, cornte?” 

“ I allude to the goddess.” 

Madame remained silent for a moment, with her lips 
compressed, and then observed, — “ But comte, you, too, 
are an excellent dancer.” 

“ Nay, madame, I am only one of those who are never 
noticed, or who are soon forgotten if they ever happen to 
be noticed.” 

With this remark, accompanied by one of those deep 
sighs which affect the remotest fibers of one’s being, liis 
heart burdened with sorrow and throblung fast, his head 
on fire, and his gaze wandering, he boAved breathlessly, 
and withdrew behind the thicket. The only reply Ma- 
dame condescended to make was by slightly raising her 
sliouldcrs, and, as her ladies of honor had discreetly 
retired while the conversation lasted, she recalled them 
l)y a look. The ladies were IVIademoiselle de Tonnay- 
Charerite and Mademoiselle de Montalais. 

“ Did you hear what tlie Comte de Guiche said ? ” the 
princess inquired. 

“ No.” 

“ It really is very singular,” she continued, in a com- 
passionate tone, “how exile has affected poor M. de 
Guiche’s wit.” And then, in a louder voice, fearful lest 
her unhappy victim might lose a syllable, she said, — “ In 
the first place he danced badly, and afterwards his re- 
marks were very silly.” 

She then rose, humming the air to which she was 
presently going to dance. De Guiche had overheard 
everything. The arrow juGreed his heart and wounded 
him mortally. Then, at the risk of interrupting the 
progress of the/^/c by his aimoyanee, he fled from the 
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scene, tearing his beautiful costume of Autumn in pieces, 
and scattering, as he went along, the branches of vines, 
mulberry and almond trees, with all the other artificial at- 
tributes of his assumed divinity. A quarter of an hour after- 
wards he returned to the theater ; but it will be readily 
believed that it was only a powerful effort of reason over 
his great excitement that enabled him to go back ; or 
perhaps, for love is thus strangely constituted, he found it 
impossible even to remain much longer separated from the 
presence of one who had broken his heart. Madame was 
finishing her figure. She saw, but did not look at De 
Guiche, who, irritated and revengeful, turned his back upon 
her as she passed him, escorted by her nymphs, and fol- 
lowed by a hundred llatterers. During this time, at the 
other end of the tlieater, near the lake, a young woman 
was seated, with her eyes fixed upon one of the windows 
of the theater, from which were issuing streams of light — 
the window in question being that of the royal box. As De 
Guic.he quitted the theater for the purpose of getting into 
the fresh air he so much needed, he passed close to this 
figure and saliittjd her. When she perceived the young 
man, she rose, like a woman surprised in the midst of 
ideas she was desirous of concealing from herself. De 
Guiche stopi)ed as he recognized her, and said hurriedly, 
— “Good-evening, Mademoiselle de la Valliere; I am 
indeed fortunate in meeting you.” 

“I, also, M. de Guiche, am glad of this accidental 
meeting,” said the young girl, as she -svas about to with- 
draw. 

“ Pray do not leave me,” said De Guiche, stretching out 
his hand towards her, “ for you would be contradicting 
the kind words you have just pronounced. Remain, I 
implore you: the evening is most lovely. You wish to 
escape from the merry tumult, and prefer your own 
society. Well, I can understand it j all women who are 
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possessed of any feeling do, and one never finds them 
dull or lonely when removed from the giddy vortex of 
these exciting amusements. Oh ! Heaven ! ” ho exclaimed, 
suddenly. 

“What is the matter, monsieur Ic comte?” inquired 
La Yalliere, with some anxiety. “You seem agitated.” 

“ I ! oh, no ! ” 

“ Will you allow me, JVI. de Guiche, to return you the 
thanks I had proposed to offer you on the vcuy first 
opportunity. It is to your recommendation, T am aware, 
that I owe my admission among the number of Madame’s 
maids of honor.” 

“ Indeed ! Ah ! I remember now, and I congratulate 
myself. Ho you love any one ?” 

“ I !” exclaimed La Yalliere. 

“Forgive me, I hardly know what I am saying; a 
thousand times forgive me; Madame was right, quite 
right, this brutal exile has completely turned my brain.” 

“And yet it seemed to me that the king received you 
with kindness.” 

“Do you think so? Received me with kindness — 
perhaps so — yes ” 

“ There cannot be a doubt he received you kindly, for, 
in fact you returned without his permission.” 

“Quite true, and I believe you are right. But have you 
not seen M. de Brageloime here?” 

La Yalliere started at the name. “ Why do you ask? ” 
she inquired. 

“ Have I offended you again?” said De Guiche. “In 
that case I am indeed unhapi)y, and greatly to be 
pitied.” 

“Yes, very unhappy, and very much to be jatied. 
Monsieur de Guiche, for you seem to be suffering terribly.” 

“Oh! mademoiselle, why have I not a devoted sister, or 
a true friend, such as yourself?” 
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« You have friends, Monsieur de Guiche, and the Vicomte 
de Bragelonne, of whom you spoke just now, is, I believe, 
one of the most devoted.” 

‘‘ Yes, yes, you are right, he is one of my best friends. 
Farewell, Mademoiselle de la Valliere, farewell.” And 
he fled, like one possessed, along the banks of the lake, 
llis dark shadow glided, lengthening as it disappeared, 
among the illumined yews and glittering undulations of 
the water. La Valli ere looked after him, saying, — “ Yes, 
yes, he, too, is sulfering, and I begin to understand 
why.” 

She had hardly finished when her companions. Made- 
moiselle do Montalais and Mademoiselle de Tonnay- 
Charen to, ran forward. They Avere released from their 
attendance, and had changed their costumes of nymphs ; 
delighted Avith the beautiful night, and the success of the 
evening, they returned to look after their companion. 

“ What, already here ! ” they said to her. “ We thought 
Ave should be first at the rendezvous.” 

“ I have been here this quarter of an hour,” replied La 
Valliere. 

“ Did not the dancing amuse you?” 

“ No.” 

“ But surely tlie enchanting spectacle?” 

“ No more than the dancing. As far as beauty is con- 
cerned, I much prefer that Avhich these dark Avoods 
present, in Avhosc depths can be seen noAV in one direction 
and again in another, a light passing by, as though it 
Avere an eye, in color like a midnight rainbow, sometimes 
open, at others closed.” 

“La ValliO^re is quite a poetess,” said Tonnay-Charente. 

“ In other words,” said Montalais, “ she is insupportable. 
Whenever there is a question of laughing a little, or of 
amusing ourselves. La ValliCire begins to cry ; Avhenever 
we girls have reason to cry, because, perhaps, wo have 
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mislaid our dresses, or because our vanity has been woun- 
ded, or our costume fails to lu’oduce an effect, La Valliei'e 
laughs.” 

“ As far as I am concerned, that is not my character,” 
said Mademoiselle dc Tonnay-Charentc. “ I am a woman ; 
and there are few like me ; whoever loves me, flatters me ; 

whoever flatters me, pleases me : and whoever pleases ” 

Well ! ” said Slontalais, “you do not finish.” 

“ It is too difficult,” replied Mademoisc;lle de Tonnay- 
Charente, laughing loudly. “ Do you, who are so clever, 
finish for me.” 

“And you, Louise?” said Montalais, “does any one 
please you?” 

“ That is a matter which concerns no one but myself,” 
replied the young girl, rising from the mossy bank on 
which she had been reclining during the whole time the 
ballet lasted. “ Now, mesv.emoiselles, we have agreed to 
amuse ourselves to-night without any one to overlook us, 
and without** escort. We are three in number, we like 
one another,and the night is lovely. Look yonder, do you not 
see the moon slowly rising, silvering the topmost braiiches 
of the chestnuts and tlie oaks. Oh ! beautiful walk ! sweet 
liberty ! exquisite soft turf of the woods, the hapianess 
which your friendship confers upon me ! let us walk arjii- 
in-arrn towards tliose large trees. Out yonder all are at 
til is moment seated at table and fully occupied, or prepar- 
ing to adorn themselves for a set and formal promenade ; 
horses are being saddled, or harnessed to the carriages — 
the queen’s mules or Madame’s four white ponies. As 
for ourselvcs,we shall soon reach some retired spot Avhere 
no eye can see us and no step follow ours. Do you not 
remember, Montalais, the woods of Chaverney and of 
Chambord, the innumerable rustling poplars of Blois, 
where we exchanged our mutual hopes ? ” 

“ And confidences too ? ” 
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Yes.” 

“ Well,” said Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente. “ I 
also think a good deal ; but I take care ” 

“ To say nothing,” said Montalais, “ so tliat when 
JVIademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente thinks, Atlienais is 
the only one who knows it.” 

“ Hush ! ” said Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente, “ I 
hear steps approaching from this side.” 

“ Quick, quick, then, among the high reed-grass,” said 
Montalais ; “stoop, Athenais, you arc so tall.” 

Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente stooped as she was 
told, and, almost at the same moment, they saw two gen- 
tlemen approaching, their heads bent down, walking arm- 
in-arm, on the fine gravel- walk running parallel with the 
bank. The young girls had, indeed, made themselves 
small — indeed invisible. 

“It is Monsieur de Giiiche,” whisix^red Montalais in 
Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente's ear. 

“ It is Monsieur de Bragelonne,” whispered the latter 
to La Yallitire. 

The two young men approached still closer, conversing 
in animated tones. “ She was here just now,” said tlie 
count. “ If I had only seen her, I should have declared it 
to be a vision, but I spoke to her.” 

“ You are i)ositive, then?” 

“ Yes ; but perhaps I frightened her.” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“ Oh ! I was still half crazy at you know what ; so that 
she could hardly have understood what I was saying, and 
must have grown alarmed.” 

“Oh!” said Bragelonne, “do not make yourself un- 
easy : she is all kindness, and will excuse you ; she is 
clear-sighted, and will understand.” 

“ Yes, but if she sliould have imdcrstood, and under- 
stood too well, she may talk,” 
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“ You do not know Louise, count,” said Raoul . ‘‘ Louise 

possesses every virtue, and has not a single fault.” And 
the two young men passed on, and, as they proceeded, 
their voices were soon lost in the distance. 

“ How is it, La Vallicre,” said Mademoiselle de Tonnay- 
Charente, “ that the Vicomte de Bragelonne spoke of you 
as Louise ? ” 

“We were brought up together,” replied Louise, blush- 
ing; “M. de Bragelonne has honored me by asking my 
hand in marriage, but 

“Well?” 

“It seems the king will not consent to it.” 

“Eh! Why the king? and what has the king to do 
with it ? ” exclaimed Aure sharply. “ Good gracious ! has 
the king any right to interfere in matters of that kind ? 
Politics are politics, as M. de Mazarin used to say ; but 
love is love. If, therefore, you love M. de Bragelonne, 
marry him : i^give my consent.” 

Athenais began to laugh. 

“Oh! I am speaking seriously,” replied Montalais, 
“ and ray opinion in this case is quite as good as the 
king’s, I suppose ; is it not, Louise ? ” 

“ Come,” said La Vallicre, “ these gentlemen have 
passed ; let us take advantage of our being alone to cross 
the open ground and so take refuge in the woods.” 

“ So much the better,” said Athenais, “ because I see 
the torches setting out from the chateau and the theater, 
and they seem as if they were 2)receding some person of 
distinction.” 

“ Let us run, then,” said all three. And, gracefully 
lifting up the long skirts of their silk dresses, they lightly 
ran across the open space between the lake and the thick- 
est covert of the park. Montalais agile as a deer, Athen- 
a’is eager as a young wolf, boimded through the dry grass, 
and, now and then, some bold Acteon might, by the aid 
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of the faint light, have perceived their straight and well- 
formed limbs somewhat dispLayed beneath the heavy 
folds of their satin petticoats. La Valliere^more refined 
and more bashful, allowed her dress to flow around her ; 
retarded also by the lameness of her foot, it was not long 
before she called out to her companions to halt, and, left 
behind, she obliged them both to wait for her. At this 
moment, a man, concealed in a diy ditch planted with 
young willow saplings, scrambled quickly up its shelving 
side, and ran off in the direction of the chateau. Tlie 
three young girls, on their side, reached the outskirts of 
the park, every patli of which they well knew. 
ditches were bordered by liigli hedges full of flowers, 
which on that side protected the foot passengers from 
being intruded upon by the liorses and carriages. In fact, 
the sound of Madame’s and the queen’s carriages could 
be heard in the distance ui)on the hard dry ground of the 
roads, followed by the mounted cavaliers. Distant music 
readied them in response, and when the soft notes died 
away, the nightingale, with throat of pride, poured forth 
his melodious chants, and his most coriiplieatiHl, learned, 
and sweetest compositions, to those who had met be- 
neath the thick covert of the woods. Xear the songster, 
in the dark background of the large trees, could be seen 
the glistening eyes of an owl, attracted liy the harmony. 
In this way the./c/^c of the whole court was afCte also for 
the mysterious inhabitants of the forest ; for certainly the 
deer in the brake, the pheasant on the branch, the fox in 
its hole, were all listening. One could realize the life led 
by this nocturnal and invisible iKqnilation from the rest- 
less movements that suddenly took place among the 
leaves. Our sylvan nymjdis uttered a slight cry, but, 
reassured immediately afterwards, they laughed, and 
resumed their walk. In this manner they reached the 
royal oak, the venerable relic of a tree which in its prime 
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had listened to the sighs of Henry the Second for the 
beautiful Diana of Poictiers, and later still to those of 
Henry the Fourth for the lovely Gabrielle D’Estrees. 
Beneath this oak the gardeners had piled up the moss 
and turf in such a manner that never had seat more lux- 
uriously rested the wearied limbs of man or monarch. 
The trunk, somewhat rough to recline against, was suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate the tlirt^e young girls, whose 
voices were lost among the branches, which stretched ux)- 
wards to the sky. 


CHAPTEH VI. 

WHAT WAS SATD UNDEll THE KOVAL OAK. 

The softness of the air, the stillness of the foliage, 
tacitly imposed upon these young girls an engagement to 
change immediately their giddy conversation for one of a 
more serious character. She, indeed, whose disposition 
was the most lively, — Montalais, for instance, — was the 
first to yield to the influence ; and she began by heaving 
a deep sigh, and saying : — “ What happiness to bo here 
alone, and at liberty, with every right to be frank, esx)e- 
cially towards one another.” 

“Yes,” said Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente ; “for 
the court, however brilliant it may l)c, has alwa^^s some 
falsehood concealed beneath the folds of its velvet robes, 
or the glitter of its diamonds.” 

“I,” replied La Valliere, “I never tell a falsehood; 
when I cannot speak the truth, I remain silent.” 

“ You will not remain long in favor,” said Montalais ; 
“it is not here, as it was at Blois, where we told the 
dowager Madame all our little annoyances, and all our 
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longings. There were certain days when Madame remem- 
bered that she herself had been young, and, on those days, 
whoever talked with her found in her a sincere friend. 
She related to us her flirtations with IMonsieur, and wo 
told her of the flirtations she had had with others, or, at 
least, the rumors of them that had spread abroad. Poor 
woman, so simple-minded ! she laughed at them, as we did. 
Where is she now ?” 

“ Ah, Montalais, — laughter-loving Montalais ! ” cried 
La Valliere ; “ you see you are sighing again ; the woods 
inspire you, and you are almost reasonable this evening.” 

“You ought not, either of you,” said Athenais, “to 
regret the court at Elois so much, unless you do not feel 
happy with us. A court is a place where men and women 
resort to talk of matters wdiich mothers, guardians, and 
especially confessors, severely denounce.” 

“Oh, Athenais! ” said Louise, l)lushing. 

“ Athenais is frank to-niglit,” said Montalais ; “ let us 
avail ourselves of it.” 

“ Yes, let us take advantage of it, for this evening I 
could divulge the softest secrets of my heart.” 

“Ah, if M. Montespan Avere here ! ” said Montalais. 

“Do you think that I care for M. de Montespan?” 
murmured tlie beautiful young girl. 

“ He is handsome, I believe ? ” 

“ Yes. And that is no small advantage in my eyes.” 

“ Tliere now, you see 

“ I wall go further, and say, that of all the men whom 
one sees here, he is the handsomest, and the most ” 

“What was that?” said La Valliere, starting suddenly 
from the mossy bank. 

“ A deer hurrying by, perhaps.” 

“ I am only afraid of men,” said Athenais. 

“When they do not resemble M. de INIontespan.” 

“A truce to raillery. M. de Montespan is attentive to 
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me, but that does not commit me in any way. Is not 
M. de Guiche here, he who is so devoted to Madame ? ” 

“ Poor fellow ! ” said La Valliere. 

“ Why to be pitied ? ” Madame is suificicntly beautiful, 
and of high enough rank, I suppose.” 

La Vallierc shook her head sorrowfully, saying, “ when 
one loves, it is neither beauty nor rank ; — when one loves 
it should be the heart, or the eyes only, of him, or of her 
whom one loves.” 

Montalais began to laugh loudly. “ Heart, eyes,” she 
said ; “ oh, sugar-plums ! ” 

“ I speak for myself,” replied La Valliere. 

“Xoble sentiments,” said Athenais, with an air of pro- 
tection, but with indifference. 

“Are they not your own?” asked Louise. 

“ Perfectly so ; but to continue : how can one pity a 
man who bestow^s his attentions upon such a woman as 
Madame ? If any disproportion exists, it is on tlie count’s 
side.” 

“ Oh 1 no, no,” returned La Valliere ; “itisoiiMadame’s 
side.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“I will. Madame has not even a wish to know what 
love is. She diverts herself with the feeling, as children 
do with fireworks, from which a spark might set a palace 
on fire. It makes a display, and that is all slie cares 
about. Besides, pleasure forms the tissue of which she 
wishes her life to be woven. M. de Guiche loves this illus- 
trious personage, but she will never love him.” 

Athenaislaughcddisdainfully. “ Do people really ever 
love ? ” she said. “ AVlicre are the noble sentiments you 
just now uttered ? Does not a woman’s virtues consist 
in the uncompromising refusal of every intrigue that might 
compromise her? A properly-regulated woman, endowed 
with a natural heart, ought to look at men, make herself 
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loved — adored, even, by them, and say at the very utmost 
but once in her life, ‘ I begin to think that I ought not to 
have been what I am, — I should have detested this one 
less than others.” 

“ Therefore,” exclaimed La Valli^re, “ that is what M. 
de Montespan has to expect.” 

“ Certainly ; he, as well as every one else. What! have 
I not said tliat I admit he possesses a certain superiority, 
and would not that be enough ? My dear child, a woman 
is a queen during the entire period nature permits her to 
enjoy sovereign power — from fifteen to thirty-five years 
of age. After tliat, we are free to have a heart, when we 
only have that left ” 

“ Oh, oh ! ” murmured La Vallit^re. 

“ Excellent,” cried Montalais ; “ a very masterly woman ; 
Athenals, you will make your way in the world.” 

“ Do you not approve of what I say ? ” 

“ Completely,” replied her laughing companion. 

“ Y ou are not serious, Montalais ? ” said Louise. 

“ Yes, yes ; I approve everything Athenais has just 
said ; only ” 

“ Only what ? ” 

“ Well, I cannot carry it out. I have the firmest prin- 
ci|)les ; I form i-esolutions beside wliich the laws of the 
Stadtholder and of the King of Spain are child’s play ; but, 
when the moment arrives to put them into execution, 
nothing comes of them.” 

“ Your courage fails ? ” said Athenais, scornfully. 

“ Miserably so.” 

“ Great weakness of nature,” returned Athenais. “ But 
at least you make a choice.” 

“ Why, no. It pleases fate to disappoint me in every- 
thing ; I dream of emperors, and I find only ” 

Aure, Aure !” exclaimed La Valliere, “ for pity’s sake, 
do not, for the pleasure of saying something witty, 
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sacrifice those who love you with such devoted affection.” 

“ Oh, I do not trouble myself much about that ; those 
who love me are sufficiently happy that I do not dismiss 
them altogether. So much the worse for myself if I have 
a weakness for any one, but so much the worse for others 
if I revenge myself upon them for it.” 

“ You arc right,” said Athenais, “ and, iiorhaps, you too 
will reach the goal. In other words, young ladies, that is 
termed being a coquette. Men, wlio are very silly in most 
things, are particularly so in confounding, under the term 
of coquetry, a woman's pride, and love of changing lier 
sentiments as she does her dress. I, for instancHi, am 
proud ; that is to say, impregnable. T treat my admirers 
harshly, but without any pretension to ndain them. Mtm 
call me a coquette, because they are vain iinough totliink 
I care for them. Other women — Montalais, for instance — 
have allowed themselves to be influenced by flattery ; they 
would be lost were it not for that most fortunate i)rin- 
ciple of instinct wdiich urges them to change suddenly, 
and punish the man whose devotion they so recently 
accepted.” 

“ A very learned dissertation,” said MontalaLs, in the 
tone of thorough enjoyment. 

“ It is odious ! ” murmured Louise. 

Thanks to that sort of coquetry, for, indeed, that 
is genuine coquetry,” continued Mademoiselle Tonnay- 
Charente ; “ the lover who, a little while since, was puffed 
up with pride, in a minute afterwards is suffering at every 
pore of his vanity and self-esteem. He was, i)erhaps, al- 
ready beginning to assume the airs of a conqueror, but 
now he retreats defeated; he was about to assume an 
air of protection towards us, hut he is obliged to prostrate 
himself once more. The result of all this is, that, instead of 
having a husband who is jealous and troublesome, free from 
restraint in his conduct toward us, we have a lover always 
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trembling in our presence, always fascinated by our attrac- 
tions, always submissive ; and for this simple reason, that 
he finds the same woman never twice of the same mind. 
Be convinced, therefore, of the advantages of coquetry. 
Possessing tliat, one reigns a queen among women in cases 
wliere Provideiuje has withheld that precious faculty of 
holding one’s heart and mind in (dieek.” 

“ How clever you are,” said Montalais, “ and how well 
you understand the duty women owe themselves ! ” 

“ I am only settling a case of individual haj^piness,” said 
AtlienaLs modestly ; “ and defending myself, like all weak, 
loving dispositions, agamst the oppressions of the 
stronger.” 

La Valli^rc docs not say a word.” 

‘^Does she not approve of what we are saying?” 

‘^Nay; only I do not understand it,” said Louise. 

You talk like people not called upon to live in this world 
of ours.” 

And veiy pretty your world is,” said Montalais. 

world,” returned Athenais, ‘‘in which men worship 
a woman until she has fallen, — and insult lier when she has 
fallen.” 

“Who spoke to you of falling?” said Louise. 

“Yours is a new theory, then; will you tell us how you 
intend to resist yielding to temptation, if you allow your- 
self to be hurried away by f(H‘lings of affection?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the young girl, raising towards the 
dark heavens her beautiful large eyes filled with tears, 
“if you did but know what a heart is, I would explain, 
and convince you ; a loving heart is stronger than all your 
coquetry, more powerful than all your pride. A woman 
is never truly loved, I believe; a man never loves wdth 
idolatry, unless he feels sure he is loved in return. 
Let old men, whom we read of in comedies, fancy them- 
selves adored by coquettes. A young man is conscious 
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of, and knows them ; if he has a fancy, or a strong desire, 
or an absorbing passion, for a coquette, he cannot mistake 
her ; a coquette may drive him out of his senses, but will 
never make him fall in love. Love, such as I conceive it 
to be, is an incessant, complete, and perfect sacrifice ; but 
it is not the sacrifice of one only of the two persons thus 
united. It is the perfect abnegation of two who are 
desirous of blending tlieir beings into one. If I ever love, 
I shall implore my lover to leave me free and pure ; I will 
tell him, and he will understand, that my heart 'was torn 
by my refusal, and he, in his love for me, aware of the 
magnitude of my sacrifice, — ^he, in his turn, I say, will 
store his devotion for me, — will respect me, and will not 
seek my ruin, to insult me Avhen I shall liave fallen, as 
you said just now, whilst uttering your blaspliemies 
against love, such as I understand it. That is unj idea of 
love. And now you will tell me, ])erhaps, that my lover 
will despise me ; I defy him to do so, unless he l>e the 
vilest of men, and my heart assures mo that it is not siudi 
a man I would choose. A look from me will re])ay him 
for the sacrifices he makes, or will inspire him with virtues 
which he would never think he j)Ossessed.” 

“ I)Ut, Louise,” exclaimed Montalais, ‘‘ you tell us this, 
and do not carry it into practice.” 

What do you mean ?” 

“ You are adored hy Kaoul de Bragelorme, who worsliips 
you on both knees. The poor fellow is made the victim 
of your virtue. Just as he would be — nay, more than he 
would be, even — of my coquetry, or of Athenais’s })ride.” 

“ All this is simply a different shade of coquetry, 
said Athcaiais ; “ and Louise, I perceive, is a ccxpietto 
without knowing it.” 

“ Oh ! ” said La Valliere. 

“ Yes, 3"ou nuiy call it instinct, if you please, keenest 
sensibility, exquisite refinement of feeling, perpetual dis- 
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play of restrained outbreaks of affection, which end in 
smoke. It is very artful too, and very effective. I should 
even, now that I reflect on it, have preferred this system 
of tactics to my own pride, for waging war on members of 
the other sex, because it offers the advanhige sometimes of 
thoroughly convincing them ; but, at the present moment, 
without utterly condemning myself, I declare it to be 
su])erior to the non-complex coquetry of Montalais.” 
And the two young girls began to laugh. 

La Valliei*e alone jireserved silence, and quietly shook 
her head. Then, a moment after, she added, “ If you 
were to toll me, in the presence of a man, but a fourtli 
])art of what you have just said, or even if T w’cre assured 
that you think it, I should die of shame and grief where I 
am now.” 

“ Very well ; die, poor tender little darling,” replied 
IVLidemoiselle de 'J'onnay-Charente ; “ for, if there are no 
men here, there are at least two w’ornen, your own friends, 
wlio declare you to be attainted and convicted of being a 
e()(]uette from instinct ; in other -words, the most danger- 
ous kind of coquette tlie world possesses.” 

“ Oh ! niesdenioiselh's,” replied La Valliore, blushing, 
and almost ready to weep. Her t^vo companions again 
burst out laughing. 

‘‘Very well ! I will ask Hragelonne to tell me.” 

“ llragelonne ?” said Athcnais. 

“ Yes ! Ilragelonne, who is as courageous as Cmsar, and 
Jis clever and witty as M. FoiKpiet. Poor fellow ! for 
twelve years he has known you, lovc'd ycni, and yet — one 
can hardly believe it — he has never even kissed the tips of 
your fingers.” 

“ Tell us the reason of tli-is cruelty, you wflio are all 
heart,” said Athenais to La Vallit^re. 

“ Let me ex])lain it by a single word — virtue. You will 
perhaps deny the existence of virtue v” 
voi.. 111. — 4 
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“Come, Louise, tell us the truth,” said Aure, taking her 
by the hand. 

“ What do you wish me to tell you? ” cried Valli^re. 

“ Whatever you like ; but it will be useless for you to 
say anything, for I persist in my oi)inion of you. A co- 
quette from instinct ; in other words, as I have already 
said, and I say it again, the most dangerous of all co- 
quettes.” 

“ Oh ! no, no ; for pity’s sake do not believe that ! ” 

“What ! twelve years of extreme severity.” 

“How can that be, since twelve years ago I was only 
five years old. The frivolity of the child cannot surely be 
placed to the young girl’s account.” 

“Well ! you are now seventeen ; three years instead of 
twelve. During those three years you have remained 
constantly and unchangeably cruel. Against you are 
arrayed the silent shades of Blois, the meetings when you 
diligently conned the stars together, the evening wander- 
ings beneath the plantain trees, his impassioned twenty 
years speaking to your fourteen summers, the lire of his 
glances addressed to yourself.” 

“ Yes, yes ; but so it is 1 ” 

“ Impossible ! ” 

“ But why impossible ?” 

“ Tell us something credible and we will believe you.” 

“Yet, if you were to suppose one thing.” 

“What is that?” 

“ Suppose that I thought I was in love, and that T am 
not.” 

“What! not in love! ” 

“Well, then! if I have acted in a different manner to 
what others do when they are in love, it is because I do 
not love; and because my hour lias not yet come.” 

“Louise, Louise,” said Montalais, “take care, or I will 
remind you of the remark you made just now. JIaoul is 
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not here ; do not overwhelm liirn wliile he is absent ; be 
charitable, and if, on closer inspection, you think you do not 
love him, tell him so, poor fellow ! ” and she be^an to laugh. 

‘‘ Louise j)itied M. de Guiche just now,” said Athenais ; 
“would it be possible to detect an explanation of her in- 
diiferencc for the one in this compast' ion for the other.” 

“ Say what you ])Icase,” said ].a L'alliore, sadly ; “up- 
braid me as you like, since you do not nndorstand me ” 

“ Oh 1 oij ! ” reiditMl iMontalais, “ttanper, sorrow, tears ; 
we are j(‘sling, Louise, and arc not, I assure you, 
quite tlie monsters you sup]>ose. Look at the proud 
Athenais, as she is called ; she does ncit love ]\L de Afon- 
tespan, it is tru(', but she would be in des]>air if M. de 
Alontespan did not continue to love her. Look at me; 
I laugh at M. ]\IaIicorne, but the poor fellow whom T laugh 
at knows iirecisely when he will be permitted to press his 
li|)S upon my hand. And yet the eldest of us is not 
twenty yet. AVhat a uiture liefore us ! " 

“ Silly, silly girls ! ” murmured Lou‘iS(\ 

“ You are quite right,” said Montalais ; “and you alone 
have spoken woi’ds of wisdom.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ I do not disinite it,” replied Athenais. “And so it is 
clear you do not love poor INI. de Bragelonne ? 

“ I’erhaps she does,” said Montalais ; “ she is not yet 
quite sure of it. Ikit, in any case, listen, Athena'is ; if M. 
d(i Bragelonne is ever free, 1 will give you a little friendly 
advice.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ To look at him well before you decide in favor of M. 
de Montespan.” 

“ Oh ! in that way of considering the subject, M. do 
Bragelonne is not the only one whom one could look at 
with pleasure ; ]\L de Guielie, for instance, lias his value 
also.” 
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He did not distinguish himself this evening,” said 
Montalais ; “ and I know from very good authority that 
Madame thought him insupportable.” 

M. de Saint-Aignan produced a most brilliant effect, 
and I am sure that more than one person who saw him 
dance this evening, will not soon forget him. Do you not 
think so. La YalliC^re ? ” 

“Why do you ask me? I did not see him, nor do I 
know him.” 

“ What ! you did not see M. de Saint-Aignan ? Don’t 
you know him ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Come, come, do not affect a virtue more extravagantly 
excessive than our vanity ! — ^you have eyes, 1 suj;)i)ose ? ” 

“ Excellent.” 

“ Then you must have seen all those ■who danced this 
evening.” 

“ Yes, nearly all.” 

“ That is a very impertinent ‘ nearly all ’ for somebody.” 

“You must take it for what it is worth.” 

“Very well; now, among all those gentlemen whom 
you saw, which do you prefer?” 

“ Yes,” said Montalais, “is it M. de Saint-Aignan, or ]\L 
de Guiclic, or M. ” 

“ I prefer no one ; I thought them all id)Out the same.” 

“Do you mean, then, that among that brilliant as- 
sembly, the first court in the world, no one pleased you.” 

“ I do not say that.” 

“ Tell us, then, who your ideal is ?” 

“ It is not an ideal being.” 

“ He exists, then ? ” 

“ In very truth,” exclaimed La Valli^re, aroused and 
excited ; “ I cannot understand you at all. What ! you who 
have a heart as I have, eyes as I have, and yet you speak 
of M, de Guiche, of M, de Saint-Aignan, when the king 
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was tliero.” These words, uttered in a precipitate man- 
ner, and in an agitated, fervid tone of voice, made her two 
companions, between whom she was seated, exclaim in a 
manner that terrilied her, “ The king ! ’’ 

La Valliore buried her face in her hands. “Yes,” she 
murmured; “the king! the king! Have you ever seen 
any one to be compared to the king V ” 

' ‘ You were right just now in saying you had excellent 
eyes, Louise, for you see a g-reat distance ; too far, indeed, 
Alas ! tlie king is not one upon whom our poor eyes have 
a right to hinge themselves.” 

“That is too true,” cried La Yallii*re ; “it is not the 
I)rivilegc of all eyes to gaze upon the siin ; but I will look 
upon him, even were I to be blinded in doing so.” At 
this moment, and as though caused by the words which 
had just escaped La Valliere’s lips, a rustling of leaves, 
and of wliat sounded like some silken material, was 
heard behind the adjoining bushes. The young girls 
hastily rose, almost terrified out of their senses. They 
distinctly saw the leaves move, without being able to see 
wliat it was tliat stirred them. 

“It is a W'olf or a wild boar,” cried Montalais ; “fly! 
fly ! ” The three girls, in the extremity of terror, fled by 
the first path that presented itself, and did not stop until 
tliey laid reached tlie verge of the wood. There, breath- 
less, leaning against each other, feeling their hearts throb 
Avildly, they endeavored to collect their senses, but could 
only succeed in doing so after the la])sc of some minutes. 
I^erc.*eiving at last the lights from the windows of the 
chateau, they decided to walk towards them. La Vallicre 
was exhausted with fatigue, and Aure and Athenais were 
obliged to support her. 

“ We have escaped well,” said Montalais. 

“I am greatly afraid,” said La Vallicre, “that it was 
Bomething worse than a wolf. For my part, and I speak 
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as I think, I should have preferred to have run the risk of 
being devoured alive by some wild animal than to have 
been listened to and overheard. Fool, fool, that I am! 
How could I have thought, how could I have said wliat I 
did.” And saying this her head bowed like tlie water- 
tossed plume of a bulrush; she felt her limbs fail, and her 
strength abandoning her, and, gliding almost inanimate 
from the arms of her companions, sank dowm upon the 
turf. 


CIIAT^TEH VII. 

THE king’s uneasiness. 

Let us leave poor I.a Vallierc, ^Yho had fainted in the 
arms of her two comxianions, and return to the precincts 
of the royal oak. Idie young girls had hardly run twenty 
paces, when the sound which had so much alarmed them 
was renewed Pvmong the branches. A man’s ligiiro miglit 
indistinctly be perceived, and putting the bi*anches of the 
bushes aside, he appeared upon the verge of the wood, and 
perceiving that the place was empty, burst out into a peal 
of laughter. It is almost superfluous to add tliat the form 
in question was that of a j^oung and handsome cavalier, 
who immediately made a sign to another, who thereupon 
made his app(‘.aiance. 

What, sire,” said the second figure, advancing timidly, 
‘‘has your majosty putour young sentimentalists to flight.” 

“ It seems so,” said the king, “and you can show your- 
self without fear.” 

“ Take care, sire, you will be recognized.” 

“ But I tel* you they are flown.” 

“ This is a most fortunate meeting, sire ; and, if I dared 
offer an opL don to your majesty, we ought to follow them.” 
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They are far enough away by this time.” 

“They would quickly allow themselves to be overtaken, 
especially if they knew who were following them.” 

“ What do you mean l)y that, coxcomb that you arc? ” 

“ Why one of them seems to have taken a fancy to me, 
and another comi)ared you to the sun.” 

“ Tlie greater reason wliy we slioiild not show ourselves, 
Saint- Aignan. The sun never shows himself in the night- 
time.” 

“ Upon my word, sire, your majesty seems to have very 
little curiosity. In your place, I should like to know who 
are tlie two nymphs, the two dryads, the two hama- 
dryjids, wlio have so good an opinion ()f us.” 

“I shall know them again very well, I assure you, with 
out running after them.” 

“ Ily what means ? ” 

“]>y their voices, of course. They belong to the court, 
and tlie one who siioke of me had a remarkably sweet 
voice.” 

“Ah! your majesty permits yourself to be influenced 
by flattery.” 

“ No one will ever say it is a means you make use of.” 

“ Forgive my stupidity, sire.” 

“ Come ; let us go and look where I told you. 

“ Is tlie passion, then, which your majesty confided to 
me, already forgotten?” 

“ Oh 1 no, indeed. IIow is it possible to forget such 
beautiful eyes as Mademoiselle de la Valliere has? ” 

“ Yet the other had as beautiful a voice.” 

“ Which one? ” 

“ The lady who lias fallen in love with the sun.” 

“ M. de Saint- Aignan ! ” 

“ Forgive me, sire.” 

“ Well, I am not sorry you should believe me to be an 
admirer of sweet voices as well as of beautiful eyes. I 
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know you to be a terrible talker, and to-morrow I shall 
have to pay for the confidence I have shown you ? ” 

“ What do you mean, sire ? ” 

“That to-morrow every one will know that I have 
designs upon this little La Valliere ; but be careful, Saint- 
Aignan, I have confided my secret to no one but you, and 
if any one should speak to me about it, I shall know who 
has betrayed my secret.” 

“ You are angry, sire.” 

; but you understand I do not wish to compromise 
the poor girl.” 

“ Do not be afraid, sire.” 

“ You promise me, then ?” 

“ I give you my Avord of honor.” 

“ Excellent,” thought the king, laughing to himself ; 
“now BA^ery one Avill knoAV to-morrow that 1 have been 
running about after La Yalliere to-night.” 

Then, endeavoring to see Avhere he was, he said, “ Why, 
we have lost ourselves.” 

“ Not quite so bad as that, sire.” 

“ Where does that gate lead to? ” 

“ To Rond- Point, sire.” 

“ Where Ave AA^ere going when Ave heard the sound of 
AA'omen’s voices?” 

“ Yes, sire, and the termination of a conversation in 
which I had the honor of hearing my oAvn name pronounced 
by the side of your majesty’s.” 

“You return to tliat subject too frequently, Saint- 
Aiguan.” 

“Your majesty will forgive me, l)ut I am deligliied to 
knoAV that a woman exists whose thoughts are occupied 
about me, without my knowledge, and Avithoiit my having 
done any thing to deserve it. Your majesty cannot com- 
prehend this satisfaction, for your rank and merit attract 
attention, and compel regard.” 
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“No, no, Saint- Aignan, believe me or not, as you like,” 
said the king, leaiiing familiarly ui)on Saiiit-Aignan’s arm 
and taking the path he thought would lead them to the 
chateau ; but this candid confession, this perfectly disin- 
terested preference of one who will, perhaps, never attract 
my attention — in oiie word, the mystery of tliis aflventure 
excites me, and the trutli is, that if I were not so taken 
with La Valliere ” 

“ Do not let that interfere with your majesty’s inten- 
tions : you have time enough before you.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“La Valliere is said to be wry strict in her ideas.” 

“You excite my curiosity and I am anxious to see lier 
again. Lome let us walk on.” 

Tlio king spoke untruly, for nothing, on the contrary, 
could make him less anxious, but he had a ])art to play, 
and so he walked on hurriedly. Saint-Aignaii followed 
liim at a short distance. Suddenly the king stopped, the 
courtier followed his examjde. 

“ Saint- Aignan,” he said, “do you not hear some one 
moaning?” 

“Yes, sire, and weeping, too, it seems.” 

“It is in this direction,” said tlie king. “It sounds 
lik(^ the tears and sobs of a woman.” 

“Hun,” said the king; and, following a by-path, they 
ran aci’oss the gi’ass. As they approaclied, tluj cries van e 
more distinctly lieard. 

“ Help, help,” exclaimed two voices. The king and his 
companion ix'doubled their speed, and, as they ai^proatthed 
nearer, the sighs they had heard were changed into loud 
sobs. Tlic cry of “ Help ! help ! ” was again repeated ; at 
the sound of whi(di, the king and Saint- Aignan increased 
tlie rapidity of their i)ace. Suddenly, at the other side 
of a ditch, under the branches of a willow, they per- 
ceived a woman on her knees, holding another in her 
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arms who seemed to have fainted. A few paces from 
them, a third, standing in tlie middle of the path, was 
calling for assistance. Perceiving two gentlemen, whose 
rank she could not tell, her cries for assistance were re- 
doubled. The king, who was in advance of his compan- 
ion, leaped across the ditch, and reached the group at the 
very moment when, from the end of the path which hid 
to the chateau, a dozen persons were approaching, who 
had been drawn to the spot by the same cries that had 
attracted the attention of the king and M. de Saiiit- 
Aignan. 

“What is the matter, young ladies ?” said Louis. 

“The king!” exclaimed Mademoiselle do Montalais, in 
her astonishment, letting La Valliere’s head fall upon the 
ground. 

“Yes, it is the king; but that is no reason why you 
should abandon your companion. Who is she 

“It is Mademoiselle dc la Yalliere, sire.” 

“Mademoiselle de la Yalliere!” 

“ Yes, sire, she has just fainted.” 

“Poor child!” said the king. “Quick, quick, fetch a 
surgeon.” But however great the anxiety with which 
the king had pronounced these words may have seemed 
to others, he had not so carefully schooled himself, but that 
they ai)peared, as well as the gesture which accomjoanicd 
them, somewhat cold to Saint- Aignan, to whom the king 
had confided the sudden love 'vvith which she had in- 
spired him. 

“ Saint- Aignan,” continued the king, “watch over Ma- 
demoiselle de Yalliere, I beg. Send for a surgeon. I 
will hasten forward and inform Madame of the accident 
which has befallen one of her maids of honor.” And, in 
fact, while M. de Saint-Aignan Avas busily engaged in 
making preparations for carrying Mademoiselle de la Yal- 
lidre to the chateau, the king hurried forward, happy to 
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have an opportunity of approaching Madame, and of 
speaking to her under a colorable pretext, h'ortunately, 
a carriage was passing; tlie coachman was told to stop, 
and the persons who were inside, having been informed 
of the accident, eagerly gave up their se*ats to IVIademoi- 
sclle de la Vallierc. The current of fresh air produced 
by the rai>id motion of the carriage soon recalled her to 
her senses. Having reached the chateau, she was able, 
though very weak, to alight from the carriage, and, with 
the assistance of Athemus and of JMontalais, to reach the 
inner apartments. They made her sit down in one of the 
rooms of the ground-floor. After awdiile, as the accident 
had not xirodu(;ed much effect upon those wdio had been 
w^alking, the proraenade wais resumed. During this time, 
the king had found IMadanie beneath a tree with over- 
hiinging branches, and had seated himself by her side. 

“ Take care, sire,” said Henrietta to him, in a low tone, 
“ you do not show yourself as indifferent as you ought to 
be.” 

“ Alas ! ” replied the king, in the same tone, “ I much 
fear we have entered into an agreement above our 
strength to keep.” He then added aloud, “You have 
heard of the accident, I suppose? 

“ What accident ? ” 

“ Oil ! in seeing you I forgot I hurried here expressly 
to tell you of it. I am, hoAvever, ])[iiiifully affected by it; 
one of your maids of honor, iMadcmoisellc de la Yallicre, 
has just fainted.” 

“ Indeed ! poor girl,” said the princess, quietly, “what 
\vas the cause of it?” 

She then added, in an undertone, “You forget, sire, 
that you wish others to believe in your passion for this 
girl, and yet you remain here while she is almost dying, 
perha])s, elsewdicrc'.” 

“ Ah ! madame,” said the king, sigliing, “ hew much 
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more perfect you are in your part than I am, and liow 
actively you think of everything.” 

lie then rose, saying loud enough for every one to lu^ar 
him, “Permit me to leave you, madame ; niy uneasiness 
is very great, and I wish to be quite certain, myself, that 
proper attention has been given to Madtnnoiselle de la 
Valliere.” And the king left again to return to La ^^al- 
here, while those who had been ]>resent commented upon 
the king's remark: — “ Z\ly uneasiness is very great.” 


CIIAPTEll VIII. 

T n i: king’s s i: < • n i: r. 

On his way Louis met the tj.)mttj do Saint-Aignan. 
“Well, Saint-Aignan,” be inquired, with affected interest, 
“how is the invalid?” 

“ Ileally, sire,” stammered Saint-Aignan, “ to my 
shame, I confess I do not know.” 

“ What! you do not know' ?” said the king, pretending 
to take in a siuious manner this %vant of attention for the 
object of his predilection. 

“Will your majesty pardon me; but I have just met 
one of our three lofpiaeious ^vood-nyrnphs, and I confciss 
that my attention has been taken aw'iiy from other mat- 
ters.” 

“Ah!” said the king, eagerly, “you have found, 
then ” 

“ The one wdio deigned to speak of me in such advan- 
tageous terms; and, having found mine, 1 w^as sciarchiiig 
for yours, sire, when 1 had the hai)piness to meet your 
majesty.” 

“Very well; but Mademoiselle de la Valliere before 
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everything else,” said the king, faithful to the character 
lie had assumed. 

“Oh! our charming invalid!” said Saint-Aignan ; 
“Ikav fortunately Iut fainting-fit eanie on, since your 
inaj(isty liad already o(‘CU|>i(?d yourself about her.” 

“What is the name of your fair lady, Saint-Aignan? 
Is it a secret ?” 

“It ought to he a secret, and a very great one, (‘ven; 
]>ut your majesiy is veil aware that no secret can pos- 
sibly exist for you.” 

“ Well, what is her name ? ” 

“ Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente.” 

“ Is she pretty V ” 

“Kxceediiigly, sire; and I recognized the voice W’hieh 
prononiKH'd my name in sucli tender aecients. 1 accosted 
Jier, (|U(‘stioned lier as well as I was able to do, in the 
midst of the crowd ; and sJie told me, withnut susp(‘t.'tijig 
anything*, that a little while ago sh(‘ was under tlie great 
oak, with her two friends, when the sound of a wolf or ii 
rol)her had terrified them, and made them run away.” 

“lint,” impiired the king, anxiously, “what arc the 
names of tlu^se two friends?” 

“Sire,” said Saint-Aignan, “will your majesty send mo 
forthwith to the Ikistile?” 

“ What for?” 

“ Jkicanse I am an egotist and a fool. Jly surprise was 
so great at such a conquest, and at so fortunate a dis- 
covery, that I went no further in my inquiries, llesides, 

I did not think that your majesty would attach any very 
great importance to what you heard, knowing how much 
your attention was taken uj) by Mademoiselle do la Val- 
liere ; and then, Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente left 
me jirecipitately, to return to Mademoiselle de hi YalliiU'e.” 

“ Let us hope, t luai, that I shall be as fortunate as your- 
self. Come, Saint- Aigiiau.” 
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“Your Majesty is ambitious, I x)erceivo, and docs not 
wisli to allow any conquest to escaj^e you. Well, 1 assure 
you that I will conscientiously set about iny inquiries ; 
and, moreover, from one or oilier of those Three (iraci's 
we shall learn the names of the rest, and by the names 
their secrets.” 

“I, too,” said the kiiif^, “only require to hear her voice 
to know it a^]^ain. Come, let us say no more about it, but 
show me where poor La Valliere is.” 

“ Well,” thou <^1 it Saint-Aii^nan, “the king’s regard is 
beginning to disphi}^ itself, and for that girl too. It is 
extraordinary; I sliould nev(?r have believed it.” And 
with this thought j^assing througli liis niind, lie show(‘d 
the king the room to whii'h La ^'alliere had been carried ; 
the king entered, followed by Saint-Aignan. In a low 
chamber, near a large window looking out u[>on the gar- 
dens, La Yaliici'e, reclining in ^ large arm-chair, was in- 
haling deep draughts of the pernimed evening brei'ze. 
From the loosened body of her dress, the lace f(*ll in tum- 
bled folds, mingling with the tresses of her beautiful fair 
hair, wliich lay scattered u])on her should(*rs. Her lan- 
guishing eyes were filled with tears; she semnefl as life- 
hiss as those beautiful visions of our dreams, that pass 
before tlie mental ('y(‘s of the sleepei*, half-opening their 
wings without moving them, unclosing their lips without 
a sound esca])ing tliein. Tlie j)earl-like jiallor of La Val- 
licu‘(.* ])ossessed a charm it would be iin])Ossi])le todescrib(\ 
Mental and bodily suttcTing had x^rodueed ux)on her 
features a soft and noble exx)ression of grief; from the 
X)erfe(d x)assiveness of her arms and bust, sliemore resem- 
bled one whose soul had X)assedaway, than a living being ; 
she seemed not to hear either the whis|>erings of her 
companions, or the distant murmurs which arose from 
the court. She seemed to he communing witliiii li(;rself ; 
and her beautiful, delicate hands trembled from time to 
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time, as though at the contact of some invisi])le toiieli. 
She was so completely absorbed in her reverie, that the 
kint^ entered without her pereeivinc: him. At a distance 
he gazed upon lier lovely face, u])on which the moon shed 
its pure silvery light. 

“Good JTeavens ! ” he exclaimed, with a terror he could 
not (‘-onlrol, “she is dead.” 

“No, sire,” said Montalais, in a low voice; “on the 
contrary, she is better. Arc you not better, Louise ?” 

Hut Louise did not answer. “Louise,” continued IMon- 
talais, “the king has deigned to express his uneasiness 
on your account.” 

“The king I” exclaimed Louise^ stai-ting up abru})tly, 
as if a stream of firtj had darted through her frame to her 
heart ; “ the king uneasy about mo? ” 

“ Yes,” said ]MontaIais. 

“The king is here, then?” said La Valliere, not ven- 
turing to look round her. 

“'J'liat voice! that voice!” whispered Louis, eagerly, 
to Saint-Aignan. 

“Yes, it is so,” replied Saint-Aignan; “Your majesty 
is right ; it is she who declared luu* love for the sun.” 

“Hush!” said the king. And then aj^proaching La 
Valliere, he said, “You are not W(dl, ^Mademoiselle de la 
\hilliere? Just now, ind(‘.ed, in tlui ])ai‘k, I saw that you 
had fainted. How were you attacked ?” 

“Sire,” stammered out the poor child, pale and trem- 
bling, “I really do not know.” 

“You have been walking too far,” said the king; “and 
fatigue, ])erhaps ” 

“No, sire,” said IMontalaLs, eagerly, answering for her 
friend, “it could not be from fatigue, for we })assed most 
of tlui evening seated Inaa'aHi the royal oak.” 

“ Under the royal uak?” returned the king, starting. 
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“ I was not deceived ; it is as I thought.” And he di- 
rected a look of intelligence at the comte. 

“Yes,” said Saint- Aignan, “under the royal oak, with 
Mademoiselle do Tonnay-Charente.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” inquired Montalais. 

“ In a very sim])le way. Mademoiselle de Tonnay- 
Charente told me so.” 

“ In that case, she probably told you the cause of Made- 
moiselle de la Valliorc's fainting?” 

“ Why, yes ; she told mo something about a wolf or a 
robber. I forget precisely which.” La Valliore listened, 
her eyes fixed, her bosom heaving, as if, gifted with an 
acuteness of pereex)tion, she foresaw a portion of the truth. 
Louis imagined this attitude and agitation to be the con- 
sequence of a terror only imrtially reassured. “ Nay, fear 
nothing,” he said, with a rising emotion which he could 
not conceal ; “ the wolf which terrified you so much was 
simply a wolf with two legs.” 

“ It was a man, then ! ” said Louise ; “ it was a man who 
was listening ? ” 

“Sui'ipose it was so, mademoiselle, what great liarm 
was there in his having listened? Is it likc‘ly that, evtai 
in your ovui opinion, you would have said anything wliicli 
could not have been listened to ?” 

La Valliere wrung her hands, and hid her face in them, 
as if to hide lier Idushes. In Ileavem’s nanus” she said, 
“who was conceahid there? who was listening?” 

Tlie king advanced towards liei*, to tak(j liold of one of 
her hands. “ It was I,” he said, bowing with marked re- 
spect. “ Is it likely I could have friglitened you?” La 
Valliere uttered a loud cry; for the second time her 
strength forsex^k her; and moaning in utter despair, slie 
again fell lifeless in lier chair. The king had just time to 
hold out his arm ; so that she was ijartially sup])oi*ted hy 
him. Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente and Montalais, 
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who stood a few paces from the kin]^ and La Yalli^re, 
motionless and almost petrified at the recollection of tlieir 
conversation with La Vallicre, did not even think of offer- 
ing their assistance, feeling restrained hy the presence of 
the king, wlio, with one knee on the ground held La 
Vallicre round the waist with his arm. 

“ You heard, sire ! ” murmured Athenais. But the king 
did not reply; he remained with his eyes fixed upon La 
Valliere’s half-closed eyes, and held her quiescent hand in 
his own. 

“Of course,” replied Saint- Aignan, who, on his side, 
hoj)ing tliat Mademoiselle do Tonnay-Cliarente, too, 
would faint, advanced towards her, holding his arms ex- 
tend(‘(l, — “of course ; we did not even lose a single Avord.” 
But the haughty Athenais was not a woman to faint 
easily; she darted a terrible look at Saint-Aignan, and 
fled. IVlontalais, Avitli more courage, advanced hurriedly 
towards Louise, and received her from the king's hands, 
who was already fast losing his presence of mind, as he 
felt his face cov(‘red by the perfumed tresses of the seem- 
ingly dying girl. “ Ihxcellent,” whispered Saint-Aignan. 
“This is iiidt‘ed an iidventure ; and it will be my own 
fault if T am not t lie first to relate it.” 

'liie king ajiproached him, and, Avith a trembling Aaiice 
and a passiniiaU; gesture, said, “ Not a syllalde, comte.” 

The poor king forgot that, only an hour before, he had 
given him a similar recommendation, but Avilh the very 
op})osite intimtion ; namely, that the comte should be in- 
discreet. It folloAved as a matter of course, that the latter 
reeouiinendation Avas quite as unnecessary as the former. 
Half an hour afterAvards, eA'erybody in Fontainebleau 
kncAV that Mademoiselle de la N'allicre had had a con- 
V(‘rsation under the royal oak Avith Miintalais andTonnay- 
(liarente, and that in this conversation she had confessed 
her alTection for the king. It Avas knoAvn, also, that the 
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king, after having manifested the uneasiness with which 
Mademoiselle de la Valli6re\s health had inspired him, 
had turned pale, and trembled very much as he received 
the beautiful girl fainting in his arms ; so that it was 
quite agreed among the courtiers, that the greatest event 
of the period had just been revealed ; that his majesty 
loved Mademoiselle de la Valliere, and that, comsequently, 
Monsieur could now sleep in perfect tranquillity. It was 
this, even, that the queen-mother, as sur])rised as the 
others by this sudden change, hastened to tell the young 
queen and Philippe d’Orleaiis. Only she set to work in a 
different manner, by attacking them in the following way : 
— To her daughter-in-law she said, “ See, now% Thercse, 
how very wrong you w’ere to accuse the king ; now it is 
said he is devoted to some other person; why should 
there be any greater truth in the report of to-day than in 
that of yesterday, or in that of yesterday than in that of 
to-day? ” To Monsieur, in relating to him tlic adventure 
of the royal oak, she said, “ Arc you not v(‘ry al)surd in 
your jealousies, my dear Pliilip? It is asserted that the 
king is madly in love with that little La Valliere. Say 
nothing of it to your wife ; for the queen will know all 
about it very soon.” This latter confidential communica- 
tion had an immediate result. Monsieur, wiio liad re- 
gained his composure, went trium])hantly to look afler 
his wife, and as it was not yet midnight and w as 

to continue until two in tlie morning, he offered her his 
hand for a promenade. At the end of a few paces, how- 
ever, the first thing he did was to disobey his mother’s 
injunctions. 

‘‘ Do not tell any one, the queen least of all,” he said 
mysteriously, “wliat people say about the king.” 

“What do they say about him ?” inquired Madame, 

“That my brother has suddenly fallen in love.” 

“ With whom ? ” 
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With i^radenioiselle de la Vallit^re.” 

As it was dark, Madame could smile at her ease. 

“All!” she said, “and how long is it since this has 
been the case ? ” 

“ For some days, it seems. But tliat w^as nothing hut 
nonsense ; it is only this evening that he has revealed his 
])assion.” 

“ I'he king shows his good taste,” said Madame ; “ in 
my opinion she is a very charming girl.” 

“ I verily believi you are jesting.” 

“I! in what way?” 

“In any case this passion will make some one very 
happy, even if it he only La Valliere herself.” 

“ Keally,” continued the iirincess, “ you speak as if you 
had read into the inmost recesses of La Valli^jre’s heart. 
Who has told you that she agrees to return the king’s 
affection?” 

“ And who has told you that she will not return 
it?” 

“ She loves the Vicomte de Bragelonne.” 

“ You think so ? ” 

“ She is even affianced to him.” 

“ She was so.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“When they went to ask the king’s permission to ar- 
range tlie marriage, he refused liis permission.” 

“Refused?” 

“Yes, although the request was preferred hythe Comte 
de la ¥^ve himself, for wdiom the king has the greatest 
r(‘gard, on account of the part he took in your royal 
brother’s restoration, and in other events, also, which 
happened a long time ago,” 

“ Well ! the poor lovers must wait until the king is 
pleased to change his opinion ; they are young, and there 
is time enough.” 
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“But, dear me,” said Philip, laughing, “ T perceive you 
do not know the best part of the affair.” 

“ No ! ” 

“ That by which the king was most deeply touched.” 

“ The king, do you say, has been deej^ly touched ? ” 

“ To the very (juiek of his heart.” 

“ But how ? — in what manner? — tell me directly.” 

“ By an adventure, the romance of \\'hich cannot be 
equaled.” 

“ You know how I love to hear of such adventures, 
and yet you keep me waiting,” said the princess, im- 
patiently. 

“ Well, then ” and Monsieur paused. 

“ I am listening.” 

“Under the royal oak — you know where the royal oak 
is ? ” 

“ What can that matter ? Under the royal oak, you 
were saying.” 

“Well! Mademoiselle de la Vallicre, fancying herself 
alone with her two irieuas, revealed to them h(u* affection 
for the king.” 

“Ah! ’’said Madame, beginning tone uneasy, “her 
affection for the king ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ When was this?” 

“ About an hour ago.” 

Madame started, and then said, “ And no one knew of 
this affection ?” 

“No one.” 

“Not even his majesty?” 

“Not even his majesty. The artful little puss kept 
her secret strictly to herself, when suddenly it proved 
stronger than herself, and so escaped her.” 

“And from whom did you get tills absurd tale?” 

“ Why, as everybody else did, from La Valliure, herself, 
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who confessed her love to ]\Iontalais and Tonnay- 
Charente, who were her companions.” 

Madame stopped suddenly, and hy a hasty movement 
let go lier husband’s hand. 

“ Thd you say it was an hour ago she made this confes- 
sion?” IMadame inquired. 

About that time.” 

“Is the king aware of it ? ” 

“ Wliy, tliat is tlie very thing wliicli constitutes the 
perfect romances of llie affair, fur tlu‘, king was l)ehind the 
royal oak with Saint-Aignan, and lieard tlie whole of 
the int(‘resting conversation without losing a single word 
of it ” 

Madame felt struck to the heart, saying incautiously, 
“ Hut I have seen tlie king since, and he never told me a 
word about it.” 

“Of course,” said Monsieur; “he took care not to 
speak of it t(^ you himself, since he recommended every 
one not to say a word about it to you.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” said Madame, growing angry. 

“ I mean that they wished to keep you in ignorance of 
the affair altogether.” 

“ Hut wliy should they wish to conceal it from me?” 

“ From the fear tliat your friendship for the young 
queen might induce you to say something about it to her, 
nothing more.” 

iMadame hung down her head : her feelings were griev- 
ously wounded. She coukl not enjoy a moment’s repose 
until she had met the king. As a king is, most naturally, 
the very last ])crson in his kingdom who knows what is 
said about him, in the same way that a lover is the only 
one who is ke])t in ignorance of wliat is said about his 
mistress, therefore, wlicn the king perceived Madame, Avho 
was looking for him, Ite approached her in some pertur- 
bation, but still gracious and attentive in his maimer 
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Madame waited for him to speak about La Vallic^re first; 
but as he did not speak of her, she said, “ And the poor 
girl?” 

“ What poor girl ? ” said the king. 

“La Valliere. Did you not tell me, sire, that she had 
fainted ? ” 

“ She is still very ill,” said the king, affecting the great- 
est indifference. 

“ But surely that will prejudicially affect the rumor you 
were going to spread, sire ? ” 

“ What rumor ? ” 

“ That your attention W'as taken up by her.” 

“Oh!” said the king, carelessly, “1 trust it will ])e 
reported all the same. 

Madame still waited ; she wished to know if the king 
would speak to her of the adventure of the royal oak. 
But the king did not say a word about it. Madame, on 
her side, did not open her lips about it; so that the king 
took leave of her without having reposed the slightest 
confidence in her. Hardly had she watched the king 
move aw’ay, than she set out in search of Saint-Aignan. 
Saint-Aignan was never very difficult to find ; he was 
like the smaller vessels that always follow in the wake of, 
and as tenders to the larger ships. Saint-Aignan was the 
very man whom Madame needed in her th(‘ii state of 
mind. And as for him, he only looked for worthier ears 
than others he had found, to have an opportunity of re- 
counting the event in all its details. And so lie did not 
spare iVIadame a single word of the whole affair. WIkui 
he had finished, IVIadame said to him, “ Confess, now, 
that this is all a charming invention.” 

“ Invention, no; a true story, yes.” 

“ Confess, whether invention or true story, that it was 
told to you as you have told it to me, but that you were 
not there.” 
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« Upon my honor, Madame, I was there.” 

‘‘And you tliink that tliesc confessions may have made 
an impression upon the king ? ” 

“ Certainly, as those of Mademoiselle Tonnay-Charente 
did upon me,” replied Saint-Aignan ; “do not forget, 
Madame, that Mademoiselle do la \^allierc compared the 
king to the sun ; that was flattering enough.” 

“The king does not permit himself to be influenced by 
such flatteries.” 

“Madame, the king is just as much Adonis as Apollo ; 
and I saw that plain enough just now when La Valliere 
fell into his arms.” 

“ La Valliere fell into the king’s arms ! ” 

“Oh! it was the most graceful picture possilfle; just 

imagine, La Valliere had fallen back fainting, and ” 

“ Well ! what did you see? — tell me — speak!” 

“T saw, what ten other ])eo})le stnvat the same time as 
myself; T saw that when La Valliere fell into his arms, 
th(‘. king almost faiiiti‘d himself.” 

jMadame uttered a subdued cry, the only indication of 
her smothered anger. 

“ Thank you,” she said, laughing in a convulsive man- 
ner, “you relate stories delightfully. M.de Saint-Aignan.” 
And she hurried away, alone, and almost suffocated by 
Ijaiiiful emotion, toward the ehateiui. 


CTlAL'rKlI IX. 

(OUUSES 1>K XriT. 

Monsieui: quitted the princess in the best possible 
humor, and feeling greatly fatigued, retired to his apart- 
ments, leaving every one to tinish the night as he chose. 
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When in his room, Monsieur began to dress for the night 
with careful attention, which displayed itself from time to 
time in paroxysms of satisfaction. While his attend- 
ants were engaged curling his hair, he sang the principal 
airs of the ballet which the violins had played and to 
which the king had danced, lie then summoned liis tail- 
ors, inspected his costumes for the next daj", and, in token 
of his extreme satisfaction, distributed various presents 
among them. As, however, the Chevalier dc Lorraine, who 
had seen the prince return to the chateau entered the room, 
Monsieur overwhelmed him with kindness. The forni(;r, 
after having saluted the prince, remained silent for a mo- 
ment, like a sharp-shooter who deliberates before de(;id- 
ing in what direction he ■will renew his tire; then, seem- 
ing to make up his mind he said, “Have you remarked 
a very singular coincidence, monseigneur ? ” 

“ No ; what is it ? ” 

“ The bad reception which his majesty, in appearance, 
gave the Comte de Guiche.” 

“ In appearance ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly ; since, in reality, he has restored liim 
to favor.” 

“ I did not notice it,” said the prince. 

“ AVhat, did you not remark, that, instead of ordering 
him to go away again into exile, as was natural, he 
encouraged him in Ids opposition by permitting him to 
resume his place in tlje balkd?” 

“ And you think the king was wrong, clievalier ! ” said 
the i)rince. 

“Are not you of my opinion, prince ? ” 

“Not altogether so, my dear chevalier ; and T think the 
king was quite right not to have made a disturbance 
against a poor fellow whose want of judgment is more to 
be complained of than his intention.” 

“ Really,” said the chevalier, “as far as I am concerned, 
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I confess that this magnanimity astonishes me to the 
higii(?st degree.” 

“Why so ? ” inquired Philip. 

“ Because I should have thought the king had been more 
jealous,” replied the chevalier, spitefull3^ During the 
last few minutes Monsieur had felt there was something 
of an irritating nature concealed under his favorite’s 
remarks ; this last wf^rd, however, ignited the powder. 

“Jealous ! ” exclaimed the prince. “ Jealous ! what do 
you mean? Jealous of what, if you ])lease — or jealous of 
whom ? ” 

The chevalier i>erceivcd that he had allowed an excess- 
sively mischievous remark to escape him, as he was in 
the habit of doing. lie endeavored, therefore, apparently 
to recall it while it was still possible to do so. “Jealous 
of his authority,” he said, with an assumed frankness; 
“ of Avhat else would 3^011 have the king jealous ? ” 

“Ah! ” said the prince, “ that’s very proper.” 

“Did your royal highness,” continued the chevalier, 
“solicit dear Do (Juiche’s pardon?” 

“^io, indeed,” said ]\Ionsieur. “ De Guiche is an excel- 
lent fellow, and full of courage ; Imt as I do not approve 
of his conduct with Madame, I wdshlihu neither harm nor 
good.” 

The chevalier had assumed a bitterness with regard to 
De (iuiche, as he had atteinj)ted to do with regard to the 
king; but he thought he perceived that the time for in- 
dulgence, and even for the utmost indiirerem‘e, had arrived, 
ami that, in (n*(h‘r to throw some light on the question, it 
might be nec'essaiy for Jiim to jmt the lanjp, as the saying 
is, beneath the husbamrs very nose. 

“Very well, very well,” said the chevalier to himself, 
“I must wait for De Wardes ; he will do more in one day 
than I in a month; for I verily believe he is even more 
envious than 1 am. Then, again, it is not De ^V ardes I 
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require so much as that some event or anotlier should 
happen ; and in the whole of this affair I see none. That 
De Guiche returned after he had been sent away is cer- 
tainly serious enough, but all its seriousness disappears 
when I learn that De Guiche lias returned at the very 
moment Madame troubles herself no longer aliout him. 
Madame, in fact, is occupied with the king, that is clear ; 
but she will not bo so much longiT if, as is asserted, 
the king has ceased to trouble his iiead about her. The 
moral of the wliole matter is, to remain p(*rfectly neutral, 
and await the arrival of some new capiace and let that 
decide the whole affair.” And the chevalier thereujHm 
settled himself resignedly in the arm-chair in whidi Mon- 
sieur permitted him to scat himself in his pres(‘n(‘e, and, 
having no more spiteful or malicious rcanarks to make, the 
consequence was that T)e Lorraine's wit seemed to have 
deserted him. IMost fortunately ^Monsieur was in high 
good-humor, and he had enough for two, until the time 
arrived for dismissing his servants and gentlemen of the 
chamber, and he passed into his sleejiing apartment* 
As he withdrew, he desired the cthevalicu' to present his 
compliments to Madmnc, and say that, as the night was 
cool, Monsieur, who v as afraid of the toothache, would 
not venture out again into the jiark during the remainder 
of the evening. The clievalier enttued the pilneess’s apart- 
ments at the very moment she came In licrsdf. lie ac- 
quitted himself faitlifully of the commission intrusted to 
him, and, in the first place, remarked the indiffVa'ence and 
annoyance with which Madame re(;eived her liusi)an(rs 
communication — a circumstance which api)earc(l to him 
fraught with something fresli. If l\Jadaine had been about 
to leave her apartments with tliat strangeness of manner, 
he would have followed her ; but she was returning to 
them; there w^as nothing to be done, therefore he turned 
upon his heel like an unemployed heron, appearing to quea- 
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tion earth, air, and water about it ; shook his head, and 
walked away mechanically in the direction of the gardens, 
lie had hardly gone a hundred paces when he met two 
young men, walking arm-in-arm, with their heads ]>erit 
down, and idly kicking the small stones out of their path 
as they walked on, plunged in thought. It was De Guiclie 
and De Bragelonne, the sight of whom, as it always did, 
produced upon tlie chevalier, instinctively, a feeling of 
repugnance. lie did not, however, the less, on that ac- 
count, salute them with a very low bow, which they 
rc^turned with interest. Then, observing that the park 
was nearly deserted, that the illuminations began to burn 
cnit, and that the morning breeze was setting in, he turned 
to the left, and entered the chateau again, by one of the 
smaller courtyards. The others turned aside to the right, 
and continued on their way towards the hirge park. As 
the chev.alier was ascending the side staircase, wliicli led 
to the private entrance, lie saw a woman, followed l)y an- 
other, make her a])])earance under the arcade which led 
from the small to the large court3\ard. The two women 
walked so fast that the rustling of their dresses could bo 
distinguished through the silence of the night. Tlie style 
of their mantles, their graceful figures, a mysterious yet 
haughty carriage which distinguished them both, espe- 
cially the one who walked first, struck the chevalier. 

“ I certainly know those two,” said he to himself, paus- 
ing upon the to|) step of the small staircase. Then, as 
with the instinct of bloodhound he was about to follow 
them, one of the servants who had been running after 
him arrested his attention. 

“Monsieur,” he said, “the courier has arrived.” 

“ Very well,” said the chevalier, “ there is time enough ; 
to-morrow will do.” 

“ There are some urgent letters which you w ould bo 
glad to see, perhaps.” 
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‘‘ Where from? ” inquired the chevalier. 

“ One from England, and the other from Calais ; the 
latter arrived by express, and seems of great importance.” 

“ From Calais ! Who the deuce can have to write to 
me from Calais ? ” 

“ I think I recognize the handwriting of Monsieur le 
Comte de Wardes.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried the chevalier, forgetting his intention of 
acting the sp}", “ in that case I will come U]) at once.” 
This he did, while the two unknown beings disappeart'd 
at the end of the court opposite to the one by wliieh tlicy 
had just entered. We shall now follow them, and lea\'e 
the chevalier undisturbed to his correspondence. Wluai 
they had arriv(‘d at the grove of tree's, tlio foremost of 
the two halted, somewhat out of hrealh, and, cautiously 
raising her hood, said, ‘‘Are we still far from the tn‘e?” 

“ Yes, inadame, more than five hundred yiaces ; l)ut 
pray rest awhile, you will not he able to walk much 
longer at this rate.” 

“ You are right,” said tlie princess, for it was she; and 
she leaned against a tree. “ And now,” slie ri'snimid, 
after having recovered her breatli, “ tell me the whole 
truth, and conceal notliing from me.” 

“ Oh, inadame,” cried the young girl, “ you arc already 
angry with me.” 

“ No, my dear Atheiiais, reassure yourself, I am in no 
way angry with you. After all, these things do not con- 
cern me personally. You are anxious aliout wiiat you 
may have said under tlie oak; you are afraid of liaving 
offended the king, and I wish to tranquillize you by 
ascertaining myself if it were possible you could have 
been overheard.” 

“ Oh yes, madame, the king was close to us.” 

“ Still, you w^ere not speaking so loud that some of your 
remarks may not have been lost.” 
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“ W e thought we were quite alone, madame.” 

‘‘ There were three of you, you say ? ” 

‘‘ Yes ; La Valliere, Alontalais, and myself.” 

And mdividuall}^ spoke in a light manner of the 
king?” 

“I am afraid so. Should such he the case, will your 
highness liave the kindness to make my peace with his 
majesty ? ” 

“If there sliould he any occasion for it, I promise you 
1 will do so. Ilowev(jr, as J liave already told you, it will 
he hetter not to anticiiiate evil. Tlui night is now very 
dark, and the darkness is still greater under trees. It 
is not likely you were recognized l>y tlie king. To in- 
form liim of it, hy being the first to speak, is to denounce 
yourself.” 

“Oh, madame, madame ! if Mademoiselle de la Valliere 
were recognized, I must have heen recognized also. Be- 
sides, M. de Saint- Aignan left no douht on the subject. 

“ Did you, then, say anything vt‘ry disresjiectful of the 
king?” 

“ Xot at all ; it was one of the others wdio made some 
vm'y flattering speeches about tlie king: and my remarks 
must have been much in contrast with hers.” 

“]\lontalais is siudi a giddy girl,” said Madame. 

“It was not Montalais. Montalais said nothing; it was 
T.a Vallicre.” 

Madame started as if she had not known it perfectly 
'well already. “No, no,” she said, “the king cannot have 
heard. Besides we will now try the exjieriment for which 
we came out. Sliow me the oak. Do you laiow wLere it 
is ? ” she continued. 

“Alas! madame, yes ” 

“ And you can find it again?” 

“ With my eyes shut.” 

‘‘Very well; sit down on the bank where you were, 
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where La Valliere was, and speak in the same tone and to 
the same effect as you did before ; I will conceal myself 
hi the thicket, and if I can hear you, I will tell you so.” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“ If, therefore, you really spoke loud enough for the king 
to have heard you, in that case ” 

Athenais seemed to await the conclusion of the sen- 
tence with some anxiety. 

“ In that case,” said Madame, in a suffocated voice, 
arising doubtless from her hurried progress; “in that 

case, I forbid you ” And IMadame again increased 

her pace. Suddenly, however, she stopped. “ An idea 
occurs to me,” she said. 

“ A good idea, no doubt, madame,” replied Mademoi- 
selle de Tonnay-Charente. 

“ Montalais must be as much embarrassed as La Val- 
liere and yourself.” 

“Less so, for she is less compromised, having said 
less.” 

“ That does not matter ; she will help you, I dare say, 
by deviating a little from the exact truth.” 

“ Esj)ecially if she knows that your highness is kind 
enough to interest yourself about me.” 

“Very well, I think I have discovered what it is best 
for you all to pretend.” 

“ How delightful.” 

“You had better say that all three of you were ]>er- 
fectly well aware that the king was behind the tree, or 
beliind the thicket, whicliever it might have been ; and 
that you knew M. de Saint- Aignan was there too.” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“ For you cannot disguise it from yourself, Athenais, 
Saint-Aignan takes advantage of some very flattering 
remarks you made about him.” 

“Well, madame, you see very clearly that one can be 
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overheard,” cried Athenais, “since M. de Saint- Aignan 
overheard us.” 

Madame bit her lips, for she had thoughtlessly commit- 
ted herself. “ Oh, you know Saint- Aignan’s character 
very well,” she said, “ the favor the king shows him 
almost turns liis brain, and he talks at random ; not only 
so, he very often invents. That is not the question ; the 
fact remains, Did or did not the king overhear ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, madame, he certainly did,” said Athenais, in 
despair. 

“ In that case, do what I said : maintain boldly that all 
three of you knew — mind, all three of you, for if there is 
a doubt about any one of you, there will be a doubt about 
all, — persist, I siiy, that you knew that the king and M. 
de Saint- Aignan were there, and that you wished to amuse 
yourselves at the expense of those who w'cre listening.” 

“ Oh, madame, at tlie expense ; we shall never 

dare say that ! ” 

“It is a sim])le jest; an innocent dei*,eption readil}’' per- 
niitt(H.l in yiniiig girls whom men wish to take by surprise. 
In tliis manner everything explains itself. What IMonta- 
lais said of ^Malieorne, a mere jest; what you said of M. 
de Saint-Aignan, a mere jest too; and what La ValliCiro 
might liave said of ” 

“And wliieli she would have given anything to recall.” 

“Are you sure of that?” 

“ rerfeetly.” 

“ Very well, an additional reason. Say the whole affair 
was a mere joke. M, de Malicorne will have no occasion 
to get out of temp(‘r; ]\I. de Samt- Aignan will be com- 
pletely put out of c‘ountenaiice ; he will be laughed at 
instead of you ; and lastly, the king will be punished for a 
curiosity unworthy of his rank. Let people laugh a little 
at the king in this alfaii’, and 1 do not think he wdll com- 
plain of it.” 
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Oh, madame, you are indeed an angel of goodness and 
sense ! ” 

“ It is to my own advantage.” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“ How can you ask me why it is to my advantage to 
spare my maids of honor the remarks, annoyances, perhaps 
even calumnies, that might follow ? Alas ! you well know 
that the court has no indulgence for this sort of peccadil- 
loes. But we have now been walking for some time, shall 
we be long before Ave reach it ? ” 

“ About fifty or sixty paces further ; turn to the left, 
madame, if you please.” 

“ And so you are sure of Montalais ? ” said Madame, 

“ Oh, certainly.” 

Will she do what yon ask her ? ” 

“ Everything. She will be delighted.” 

“And La ValliCu-e ” ventured the princess. 

“Ah, there will be some difficulty vutli her, madame; 
she would scorn to tell a falsehood.” 

“Yet, when it is her interest to do so ” 

“ I am afraid that that would not make tlic slightest 
difference in her ideas.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Madame, “I have been already told 
that ; she is one of those over-nice and aff\*ctedly'partic- 
ular peo])le who place heaA^en in the foreground in order 
to conceal themselves behind it. But if she refuse to tell 
a falsehood, — as she will expose herself to tlie jests of the 
Avhole court, as she will have annoyiHl the king 1)y a (jon- 
fession as ridiculous as it Avas immodest, — ]\rademois(‘llo 
Labaume le Blanc de la Valliere Avill tliink it butj)ro{)erT 
should send her back again to her pigeons in the country, 
in order that, in Touraine yonder, or in le Blaisois — I knoAV 
not where it may be, she may at her ease study sentiment 
and pastoral life coml^ined. 

These words were uttered with a vehemence and harsh- 
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ness that terrified Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente ; and 
the consequence was, that, as far as she was concerned, 
she promised to tell as many falsehoods as might be neces- 
sary. It was in tliis frame of mind that Madame and her 
companion reached the precincts of the royal oak. 

“Here we are,” said Tonnay-Charente. 

“ We shall soon learn if one can overhear,” replied Ma- 
dame. 

“Hush!” wdiispered the young girl, lioldmg Madame 
back with a hurried gesture, entirely forgetful of her com- 
panion’s rank. Madame stopped. 

“You s(‘e that you can hear,” said Athenais. 

“How?” 

“ Listen.” 

IVIadame held her breath ; and, in fact, tlie following 
words, pronounced by a gentle and melancholy voice ; 
floated towards them. 

“ I t(dl you, vicomte, I tell 3^011 I love her madly ; I tell 
3^011, 1 love her to distraction.” 

Madame stfirted at the voice ; and, beneath her hood, u 
bright joyous smile illumined lier features. It was she 
who now lu'ld back her companion, and with a light step 
leading her some twenty paces awa3% that is to sa\%out of 
the reach of the voice, she said, “Itemain here, 1113" dear 
Athtaiais, and let no one surprise us. 1 think it must be 
you the3’^ are conversing about.” 

“ Me, Madame?” 

“Yes, you — or rather your adventure. Twill go and 
listen; if we were both there, we should be discovered. 
Or, stay^ I — go and fetch Montalais, and then ndurn and 
wait for me witli her at the entrance of the forest.” And 
then, as Athenais hesitated, she again said ^^Oo!” in a 
voice wdiicli di<l not admit of reply. Athenais thcreupoii 
arranged lier dress so as to prevent its rustling l)eing 
heard ; and, by a path beyond the group of trees, she re- 
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gained the flower-garden. As for JVIadame, she concealed 
herself in the thicket, leaning her back against a gigantic 
chestnut-tree, one of the branches of whicli had been cut 
in such a manner as to form a seat, and waited there, full 
of anxiety and apprehension. “ Now,” she said, “ since 
one can hear from tliis place, let us listen to what M. de 
Bragelonne and that other madly-in-love fool, the Comte 
de Guiche, have to say about me.” 


CHAPTER X. 

rs wnicn madame acqutuks a proof that listeners hear 

WIIAT IS SAID. 

There was a moment’s silence, as if the mysterious 
sounds of night were hushed to listen, at the same time 
as Madame, to the youthful passionate disclosures of De 
Guiche. 

Raoul was about to si)eak. lie leaned indoU^ntly 
against the trunk of the large oak, and replied in his 
sweet and musical voice, “ Alas, my dear De Guiche, it is 
a great misfortune.” 

Yes,” cried the latter, “ great indeed.” 

“ You do not understand me, De (Uiiche. T say that it 
is a great misfortune for you, not merely loving, but not 
knowing how to conceal your love.” 

“ What do you mean?” said De (hiiche. 

“Yes, you do not perceive one tiling; namely, that it is 
no longer to the only friend you Inive, — in other words, — 
to a man who would rather die than betray you ; you do 
not perceive, T say, that it is no longer to your only friend 
that you confide your passion, but to the first person that 
approaches you.” 
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“ Are you mad, Bragelonne,” exclaimed De Guiche, “ to 
say such a thing to me ? ” 

“ The fact stands tlius, however.” 

« Impossible ! How, in what intinner can I have ever 
been indiscreet to such an extent ? ” 

I mean, that your eyes, your looks, your sighs, proclaim, 
in spite of yourself, that exaggerated feeling which leads 
and hurries a man beyond his own control. In such a case 
he ceases to be master of himself 5 he is a prey to a mad 
passion, tliat makes him confide his grief to the trees, or 
to the air, from the very moment he has no longer any 
living being within readiof his voice. Besides, rememter 
this; it very rarely hai)pens that there is not always some 
one ])resent to hear, (jspeeially the very things which 
ouglit 'not to be heard.” De Guiche uttered a deep sigh. 
“Nay,” continued Bragelonne, “you distress me; since 
your return h(a*e, you have a thousand times, and in a 
tliousand dilfen^nt ways, confessed your love for her; and 
ytd, had you not said one word your return would alone 
have been a t(*rri])le indiscretion. I persist, then, in draw- 
ing this conclusion; that if you do not place a better 
watch over yourself than you have hitiierto done, one day 
or other something will happen that will cause an explo- 
sion. Who will save you then ? Answer me ? AVho will 
save lu‘r? for, innocent as she will be of your affection, 
your affection will be an accusation against her in the 
hands id her enemies.” 

“Alas!” murmured De Ciuiche; and adeep sigh accom- 
panied the exclamation. 

“ That is not answering me, De Guiche.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“ Well, Avhat reply have you to make?” 

“ Tliis, that when that day arrives I shall be no more 
a living being than T feel myself now.” 

“ 1 do not understand you.” 
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So many vicissitudes have worn me out. At present, 
I am no more a thinking, acting being; at present, the 
most worthless of men is better than I am ; my remaining 
strength is exhausted, my latest-formed resolutions liave 
vanished, and I abandon myself to my fate. When a man 
is out campaigning, as we have been together, and he sets 
off alone and unaccompanied for a skirmish, it sometimes 
happens that he ma}" meet with a party of five or six 
foragers, and although alone, he defends liimself ; after- 
wards, five or six otliers arrive unex])ecte(lly, his anger 
is aroused and he persists ; but if six, eight, or ten others 
should still be met with, he either sets s]nirs to his horse, 
if he should still happen to retain one, or lets himself be 
slain to save an ignominious flight. Such, indeed, is my 
own case ; first, I had to struggle against myself ; after- 
wards, against Buckingham ; now since the king is in the 
“field, I will not contend against the king, nor even 
against the nature of that woman. Still I do not dec^eive 
myself ; having devoted myself to the service of sueli a 
love, I will lose my life in it.” 

“ It is not the lady you ought to rei>roach,” replied 
Raoul ; “ it is yourself.” 

“ Why so ? ” 

“ You know the princess’s character, — somewhat giddy, 
easily captivated by novelty, susceptible to flattery, 
whether it come from a blind person or a cliild, and yet 
you allow your passion for her to eat your very life away. 
Look at her, — love her, if you will, — for no one whoso 
heart is not engaged elsewhere can see her without loving 
her. Yet, while you love her, respect, in the first place, 
her husband’s rank, then herself, and lastly, your own 
safety.” 

Thanks, Raoul.” 

“What for?” 

“ Because, seeing how much I suffer through this woman, 
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you endeavor to console me, because you tell me all the 
frond of her you think, and perhaps even that which you 
do not think.” 

“ Oh,” said Raoul, “ there you are wrong, comte ; what 
I think T do not always say, but in that case I say noth- 
ing; l>nt wiien I speak, I know not either how to feign or 
to dec(;ive ; and whoever listens to me may believe me.” 

During this conversation, Madame, her head stretched 
forwai’d with eager ear and dilated glance, endeavoring to 
penetrate the obscurity, thirstily drank in the faintest 
sound of th(‘ir voices. 

“Oh, T know her l^etter than you do, tlien ! ” exclaimed 
G niche. “She is not merely giddy, but frivolous ; she is 
not only att racted by novelty, she is utterly oblivious, 
and is williout faith, she is not *simply susceptible to 
flattery, si k; is a pract ic(‘d and cruel coquet te. A thorough 
coquette?! yes, yes, T am sure of it. llelieve me, Brage- 
lonne, T am sufTering all the torments of liell; brave, pas- 
sionately fond of danger, T meet a danger greater than 
my strengtli and my courage. But, ]>elieve me, Raoul, I 
reserve for myself a victory which shall cost her floods of 
tears.” 

“A victory,” he asked, “and of what kind?” 

“Of what kind, you ask?” 

“Yes.” 

“ One day T will accost her, and will address her thus : 
‘I was young — madly in love, I possessed, however 
suflieicnt resjiect to thnnv myself at your feet, and to 
|)rostrato myself in the dust, if your looks had not raised 
me to your hand. I fancied 1 understood your looks, I 
rose, and then, without having done anything more to- 
wards you than love you yet more devot edly, if that were 
possible — you, a woman without heart, faith, or love, in 
very wantonness, dashed me down again from sheer 
caprice. Y"ou arc unworthy, princess of the royal blood 
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though you may be, of the love of a man of honor ; I offer 
my life as a sacrifice for having loved you too tenderly, and 
I die despising you.’ ” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Raoul, terrified at the accents of profound 
truth which De Guiche’s words betrayed, “I was right in 
saying you were mad, Guiche.” 

“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed De Guiche, following out his own 
idea ; “ since there are no wars here now, I will flee 
yonder to the north, seek service in the Empire, where 
some Hungarian, or Croat, or Turk, will perhaps kindly 
put me out of my misery.” De Guiche did not Tmish, or 
rather as he finished, a sound made him start, and at the 
same moment caused Raoul to leap to his feet. As for 
De Guiche, buried in his own thoughts, he remained 
seated, with his head tightly pressed between his hands. 
The branches of the trees were pushed aside, and a woman, 
pale and much agitated, apjieared before the two young 
men. With one hand she held back tlie branches, whic!i 
would have struck her face, and, with the other, slio 
raised the hood of the mantle which covered tier slioiildcTs. 
By her clear and lustrous glance, by her lofty carriage, 
by her haughty attitude, and, more than all, ])y the 
throbbing of his own heart, De Guiche recogn ized Aladanie, 
and, uttering a loud cry, he removed his liands from his 
temples, and covered his eyes with them. Raoul, trem- 
bling and out of countenance, merely muttered a few 
Avords of respect. 

‘‘ Monsieur de Bragelonne,” said the princess, “have 
the goodness, I beg, to see if my attendants arc not some- 
where yonder, either in tlie walks or in the grove:; ; and 
you, M. de Guiche, remain here : I am tired, and you 
will perhaps give me your arm.” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at the feet of the unhappy 
young man, he would have been less terrified than by her 
cold and severe tone. However, as he himself had just 
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said, he was brave ; and as in the depths of his own heart 
he had just decisively made up his mind, De Guiche arose, 
and, observing Bragelonne’s hesitation, he turned towards 
him a glance full of resignation and grateful acknowledg- 
ment. Instead of immediately ans wering Madame, he even 
advanced a step towards the vicointe, and holding out the 
arm which the princess had just desired him to give her, 
he pressed his friend’s hand in his owti with a sigh, in 
wliich he seemed to give to friendship all the life that was 
left in the depths of his heart. Madame, who in her pride 
had never known what it was to wait, now waited until 
this mute colloquy was at an end. Her royal hand re- 
mained siispend(‘d in the air, and, when Kaoul had left, it 
sank without angcT, ljut not without emotion, in that of 
De Guiche. They were alone in the de[)ths of the dark 
and silent forest, and nothing could l>e lieard but Ilaoul’s 
hastily retreating footstei)S along the obscure |)atlis. 
Over their heads was extended the thick and fragrant 
vault of branches, through the occasional o[)enings of 
which the stars could be seen glittering in their beauty. 
Madame softly dr(‘\v Do Guiche about a hundred paces 
away from that indiscreet tree which had heard, and had 
allow(»d so many tilings to be heard, during the evening, 
and, leading him to a neighboring glade, so that they 
could sec a ccn taiu distance around them, she said in a 
trembling voice, ‘‘I have brought you liere, because 
yonder when*, you Mere, everything eaii be overheard.” 

“ Everything can l>e overheard, did you say, luadame ? ” 
replied the young man, mechanically. 

“Yes.” 

“ Wliich means ” murmured De Guiche. 

“ Which means that I have heard every syllable you 
have said.” 

“Oh, Heaven! this only was wanting to destroy me,” 
stammered Do Guiche^ and he bent down his head, like 
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an exhausted swimmer beneath the wave which engulfs 
him. 

“ And so,” she said, “ you judge me as you have said 
De Guiche grew pale, turned his head aside, and was silent. 
He felt almost on tlie point of fainting. 

“ I do not complain,” continued the princess, in a tone 
of voice full of gentleness ; “ I prefer a frankness that 
wounds me, to flattery, which would deceive me. And so, 
according to your opinion, M. de Guiche, I am a coquette 
and a worthless creature.” 

‘^Worthless,” cried the young man; “you worthless! 
Oh, no ; most certaiiilyl did not say, I could not have said, 
that that which was the most precious object in life forme 
could be worthless. No, no; T did not say that.” 

“A Avoman who sees a man perish, consumed by the 
fire she lias kindled, and who does not allay that fire, is, 
ill 111}' opinion, a worthless woman.” 

“What can it matter to you what I said?” returned 
the comte. “What am I compared to you, and why 
should you even trouble yourself to know whether I exist 
or not ? ” 

“ Monsieur de Guiche, both you and I are human beings, 
and, knowing you as I do, I do not wish you to risk your 
life ; with you I will change my conduct and character. 
I will be, not frank, for I am always so, but truthful. T 
implore you, therefore, to love me no more, and to forget 
utterly that I have ever addressed a word or a glance 
towards you.” 

De Guiche turned around, bending a look full of passion- 
ate devotion upon her. “You,” he said;“yow excuse 
yourself ; you implore me ? ” 

“Certainly ; since I have done evil, I ought to repair the 
evil I have done. And so, comte, this is what we will 
agree to. You will forgive my frivolity and my coquetry. 
Nay, do not interrupt me. I will forgive you for having 
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said I was frivolous and a coquette, or something worse, 
perhaps ; and you will renounce your idea of dying, and 
will preserve for your family, for the king, and for our 
sex, a cavalier whom every one esteems, and whom 
many hold dear.” Madame pronounced this last word in 
sii(‘li an accent of frankness, and even of tenderness, that 
poor De (luiche’s heart felt almost bursting. 

“ Oh! madarne, m.adame! ” he stammered out. 

“Nny, listen furtlier,” she continued. “When you shall 
have renounced all thouglit of me forever, from necessity 
in the first idace, and, next, because you will yield to my 
entreaty, then you will judge me more favorably, and I am 
convinced you will lu'place this love — forgive tlje frivolity 
of the expression — by a sincere friendship, which you 
will be ready to offer me?, and which, I promise you, shall 
be cordially accepted.” 

])e Ouiche, his forehead bedewed with perspiration, a 
feeling of death in his heart, and a trembling agitation 
through his whole frame, bit his lip, stamped his foot on 
the ground, and, in a word, devoured the bitterness of his 
grief. ‘‘]\Iadame,” lie said, “ wdiat you offer is impossible, 
and I cannot accept such conditions.” 

“ What ! ” said Madame, “ do you refuse my friend- 
ship, then?” 

“No, no! I do not need jmur friendship, madarne. I 
prefer to die from love, than to live for friendship.” 

“ Comte ! ” 

“Oh! madarne,” cried De Guiche, “the present is a 
moment for me, in wdiich no other consideration and no 
other respect exist, than tlie consideration and respect of 
a man of honor towards the w^oraan he worships. Drive 
me aw\ay, curse me, denounce me, you will be perfectly 
right. I have uttered com]daints against you, but their 
bitterness lias been owing to my passion for you ; I have 
said I wish to die, and die I will. If I lived, you would 
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forget me ; but dead, you would never forget me, I am 
sure.” 

Henrietta, who was standing buried in thought, and 
nearly as agitated as De Giiiche hiinself, turned aside 
her head as but a minute before he had turned aside his. 
Then, after a moment's pause, she said, “ And you love 
me, then, very much?” 

“^Madly; madly enough to die from it, whether you 
drive me from you, or whether you listen to me still.” 

‘‘It is a hopeless case,” she said, in a playful manner; 
“a case which must bo treated witli soothing applications. 
Give me your hand. It is as cold as ice.” De Guiche 
knelt down, and pressed to his lips, not one, but both of 
Madame's hands. 

“ Love me, then,” said the princess, “ since it cannot be 
otherwise.” And almost impen^eptibly she ])r(*ssed his 
lingers, raising him thus, part ly in the manner of a (piecn, 
and partly as a fond iind {ift’(H*tionate woman w(»uld have 
done. De Guiche trembled from head tofo(d,, and ^Madame, 
who felt how passion coursed tlirougli every fi])cr of his 
being, knew lliat he indeed loved truly. “Give me your 
arm, comte,” she said, “and let us return.” 

“ Ah ! madame,” said the conite, trembling and ]>ewib 
dered ; you have discovered a third way of killing me.” 

“But, happily, it is the slowest, is it not ?” she re[)licd, 
as slie led liim towards the grove of trees they had so 
lately quitted. 


CIIAPTEH XI. 

ARAMTS’S CORRESPONDENCE. 

Whilst De Guiche’s affair.s, w hich had been suddenly 
set to right without his having been able to guess tho 
cause of their improvement, assiuued tho unexpected 
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aspect we have seen, Raoul, in obedience to the request 
of the princess, had withdrawn in order not to interrupt 
an explanation, the results of which he was far from guess- 
ing; and he soon after joined the ladies of honor who were 
walking about in tlie flower gardens. During this time, 
the Chevalier de Lorraine, who had returned to his own 
room, rtuid De Wardes’ letter with surprise, for it in- 
formed liim of the sword-thrust received at Calais, and of 
all the details of the adventure, and invited him to inform 
De Guiche and Monsieur, whatever there might be in the 
affair likely to be most disagreeable to l)oth of them. De 
AVardes particularly endeavored to prove to the chevali('r 
the violence of INladame’s affeidion for Buckingham, and 
h(* finished his letter by declaring that he thought this 
feeling was returned. The chevalier slirngged his shoul- 
ders at the last paragraph, and, in fact, De Wardes was 
out of date, as we have seen. De Wardes was still only 
at Buckingham’s affair. The clievalier threw the letter 
over liis shoulders upon an adjoining table, and said in a 
disdainful tone, “ It is really incredible ; and yetix.)or De 
AVardes is not deficient in ability ; but tlie truth is, it is 
not very a])])arent, so easy is it to grow rusty in the coun- 
try. The deuce take the simpleton, who ought to have 
written to me about matters of importance, and yet he 
writes such silly stuff as that. If it had not been for that 
miserable letter, which lias no meaning at all in it, T 
should have detected in the grove yonder a charming little 
intrigue, whicli would have compromised a woman, would 
have perlia|)s been as good as a sword thrust for a man, 
andliave diverted Alonsieur for many days to come.” 

He looked at his watch. ‘‘It is now too late,” he said. 
“One o’clock in the morning; every one must have re- 
turned to the king’s ajiartments, wliere tlie night is to be 
finished ; well, the scent is lost, and unless some extraor- 
dinary chance And thus saying, as if to appeal to 
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his good star, the clievalior, greatly out of temper, ap- 
proached the window, wliich looked out upon a s(unewhat 
solitary part of the garden. Immediately, and as if some 
evil genius was at his orders, he perceived returning to- 
wards the chateau, accompanied by a man, a silk manllo 
of a dark color, and recognized the figure whicli had struck 
his attention half an hour previously. 

“ Admirable ! ” he thought, striking his hands together, 
“this is my providential mysterious affair/’ And lio 
started out preci})ilate]y, along the staircase, hoping to 
reach the courtyard in lime to recognize the woman in 
the mantle, and her companion. Ihit as lu‘ ari’ived at the 
door of the little court, he nearly knocked against Ma- 
dame, whose radiant face seemed full of charming revel- 
ations beneath the mantk^ whicli }>roLecled without con- 
cealing her. Unfortunately, Madame was alone. The 
chevalier loiew that since he had seen lier, not live minutes 
before, with a gentleman, the gentleman in (pa^stioii could 
not be far off. Consequently, be liardly took time t( > salute 
the princess as lie drew up to allow' licr to jiass ; then 
when she had advanced a few steps, w ith the ra|)idity of a 
W'oman who fears recognition, and wdien the chevalier 
perceived that she w'as tcio much o(*('uj)i(‘d witli Iku* owui 
thoughts to trouble herself al»out liim, lie dart(*d into tlie 
garden, looked liastily round on every side, «and eiiilirai'ed 
within his glance as much of the horizon as lie jiossibly 
could. lie W’as just in time; Die gentleman wiio liad ae- 
companied Madame w'as still in sight ; only he was hurry- 
ing tow-ards one of the wings of the cliateau, behind wiiich 
he w'as on the point of disaj)pearing. There was not an 
instant to lose ; the chevalier darted in pursuit of liim, 
prepared to slacken his pace as he ajijiroached tlic un- 
knowm ; but in S])ite of the diligence he use(l, tli(‘ iinknowTi 
had disappeared behind the flight of stetis before he a]> 
proached. 
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It was evident, however, that as the man pursued was 
walking quietly, in a pensive manner, with his head bent 
down, either beiKiath the weiglit of grief or happiness, 
when once the angle was jHissed, unless, indeed, he wevo 
to enter by some door or another, the chevalier could not 
fail to oveilake him. And this, certainly, would have 
lia])pened, if, at the very moment he turned the angle, the 
chevalier had not run against two persons, who were them- 
selves wheeling in the op]>osite direction. The chevalier 
was ready to seek a (juarrel with these two ti'oublesome in- 
truders, when looking uj) h(‘ recognized the superintendent. 
Fompiet was accompanied by a p(‘rson whom the chevalier 
now saw for the first time. This stranger was the bishop 
of \"annes. Cheek(‘d by the im}K)rtant character of the 
individual, and obliged out of politeness to make his own 
excuse's when he ex[)ected to receiver them, the chevalier 
steptied ])aek a few paca's • and as 3Ionsieur lomquet pos- 
sessed, if not the friendship, at least the res|>eet of every 
one; as the kinghiinself. altliough lie was rather his enemy 
than his friend, treated ^1. Fouquet as a man of great 
consideration, the chevalier did wliat the king himself 
would liave done, namely, lie bowed to 31. Fouipiet, who 
returned his salutation with kindly politeness, jierceiving 
that the gentleman laul run against liim by mistake and 
without any intention of being rude. Then, almost im- 
mediately afterwards, having recognized the Fhevalier de 
J.orraine, lie made a few civil remarks, to which the cheva- 
lier was obliged to ri'ply. llrief as the conversation was, 
Ue Lorraine saw, with tlu^ most unfeigned disj)leasuri‘, 
the figure of his unknown heeoming dimmer in the dis- 
Linee, and fast disa])pearing in the darkness. The cheva- 
lier resigned himself, and, once resigned, gave his entire 
attention to Fouquet : — “You arrive late, monsieur,” ho 
said. “ Your absence lias occasioned groat surprise, and 
I heard Monsieur cxiiress himstdf as much astonished 
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that, having been invited by the king, you had not come.” 

“ It was impossible for me to do so ; but I came as soon 
as I was free.” 

“ Is Paris quiet ?” 

^‘Perfectly so. Paris has received the last tax very 
well.” 

“Ah! I understand you wished to assure yourself of 
tliis good feeling before you came to participate in our 
fetesr 

“ I have arrived, however, somewhat late to enjoy them. 
I will ask yon, therefore, to inform nw, if the king is in the 
chLiteau or not, if I am likely to bo able to see him tliis 
evening, or if I shall have to wait until to-morrow.” 

‘AVe have lost siglit of his majesty during the last half 
hour nearly,” said the chevalier. 

“Perhaps he is in Madame’s apartmentsy” in([nired 
Foucpict. 

“ Not in Madame’s apartments, I should think, for I 
just now met Madame as she was entering by the small 
staircase; and unless the gentleman whom you a moment 
ago encountered was the king himself ” and the cheva- 

lier paused, ho})ing that, in this manner, he might learn 
who it was he had been hurrying after. Jhit Fompiet, 
whether he had or had not r(‘cognized I^e (iiiiiihe, simply 
replied, “No, monsieur, it was not tlui king.” 

The chevalier, disappointed in his ex[KHdation, saluted 
them; but as he did so, casting a parting glance around 
him, and iiercauving ]\r. Colbeid in the ccaiter of a gi’ouj), 
he said to the superintendent: “ Stay, monsieur ; there is 
some one under the trees yonder, who wall be able to inform 
you better than myself.” 

“ Who ? ” asked Fouquet, whose near-sightedness pre- 
vented him from seeing through the darkness. 

“ ]\I. Colbert,” returned the chevalier. 

“ Indeed ! That person, then, who is speaking yonder 
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to those men with torches in their hands, is M. Colbert?” 

“ ]\l. Collxn’t liiinsolf. ITeis his orders personally 

to the workmen who are arranging the lain])S for tlie 
illuminations.” 

“ Tliank yon,” said Foiiqiiet, with an inclination of the 
head, which iridi(‘atiid tliat he* had obtained all the infor- 
mation lie wished. "J'he chevalier, on his side, having, on 
the contrary, learm*d nothing at all, withdrew with a 
jirofound saliitatii m. 

lie had scarcely left when Fouquet, knitting his lirows, 
fell into a de(*p r(*v(‘ri(*. Aramis looked at him for a 
mom(*nt with a mingled feeling of compassion and sadness. 

AVhat !” he said lohim, ‘‘ tla* fellow's name alone seemed 
to affect jam. Is it possible, that, full of triumph and 
d(‘light as yon wen^ just now, the sight merely of that 
man is ('ajiable of dispiriting you? Ttdl me, have you 
faith in jaair good star?” 

“No,” reidied Fomiuet, d(‘jectedly. 

“ Why not?” 

“Ilecansi* T am too full of happiness at this present 
moment,” lie n‘plied, in a tn'inhling voice. “You, my dear 
I)'II(*rl)lay, who are so learned, will rememlier the history 
of a(X‘rtain tyrant of Samos. What can I throw into the sea 
to avert approaching evil ? Yes! I rej>eat it once more, I 
am too full of hap])inessl so ha[>py that I wish for nothing 
b(‘yon(l what I liave .... I have risen so high .... You 
know mj" motto : ‘ >ion ascemhun I have risen so 
liigh that nothing is left me but to descend from my 
el(*,vation. I cannot lielievc in the progress of a success 
already more than human.” 

Aramis smiled as he fixed his kind and penetrating 
glance upon him. “ If I were aware of the eause of your 
happiness,” he said, “I should probablj^ fear for your dis- 
grace ; but you regard me in the light of a true friend ; T 
mean, you turn to me in misfortune, nothing more. Even 
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that is an immense and precious boon, I know ; but the 
truth is, I have a just right to beg you to confide in me, 
from time to time, any fortunate circumstances that befall 
you, in which 1 should rejoice, you know, more than 
if they had befallen myself.” 

“ My dear prelate,” said Fouquet, laughing, my secrets 
are of too profane a character to confide them to a bishop, 
however great a worldling he may be.” 

“ Bah ! in confession ” 

‘‘ Oh ! I should blush too much if you w^ere my confessor.” 
And Fouquet began to sigh. Aramis again looked at him 
without further betrayal of his thoughts than a placid 
smile. 

‘‘Well,” he said, “discretion is a great virtue.” 

“ Silence,” said Fouquet ; “ yonder venomous reptile lias 
recognized us, and is crawiing this way.” 

“ Colbert ? ” 

“Yes ; leave me, D’llerblay ; T do not wish that fellow 
to see you with me, or he will take an aversion to 

Aramis pressed his hand, saying, “ What need have I 
of his friendsliip, while you are here?” 

“Yes, but I may not be always here,” replied Fouquet, 
dejectedly. 

“ On that day, then, if that day should ever dawn,” said 
Aramis, tranquilly, “we will think over a means of dis- 
pensing with the friendship, or of braving the dislike of 
M. Colbert. But tell me, my dt^ar Foui|U(d, instead of 
conversing with this reptile, as you did him the honor of 
styling him, a conversation the need for which I do not 
perceive, why do you not pay a visit, if not to the king, 
at least to Madame?” 

“ To Madame,” said the superintendent, his mind occu- 
pied by his souvenirs, 

“Yes, certainly, to Madame.” 

“You remember,” continued Aramis, “that we havo 
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been told that Madame stands high in favor during the 
last two or three days. It enters into your policy, and 
forms part of our plans, that you should assiduously de- 
vote yourself to his majesty’s friends. It is a means of 
counteracting the growing influence of M. Colbert. Pre- 
sent yourself, therefore, as soon as possible to JMadame, 
and, for our sakes, treat this ally with consideration.” 

“But,” said Fouquet, “are you quite sure that it is 
u})on her the king has his eyes fixed at the present mo- 
ment ? ” 

“If the needle has turned, it must be since the morn- 
ing. Y oil know 1 liave my police.” 

“ Very well ! I will go there at once, and, at all events, 
I shall have a means of introduction in tlie shape of a 
magnificent pair of antique cameos set with diamonds.” 

“ I have seen them, and nothing could be more costly 
and regal.” 

At this moment they were interrupted by a servant 
followed by a courier. “ For you, monseigneur,” said the 
courier aloud, presenting a letter to Fouquet. 

“ For your grace,” said the lackey in a low tone, hand- 
ing Aram is a letter. And as the lackey carried a torch in 
his hand, he placed himself between the superintendent 
and the bishop of Vannes, so that both of them could read 
at the same time. As Fouquet looked at the fine and 
delicate writing on the envelope, he started with delight. 
Those who love, or who are beloved, will understand his 
anxiety in the first place, and his happiness in the next, 
lie hastily tore open the letter, which, how^ever, con- 
tained only these words : “It is but an hour since I quit- 
ted you, it is an age since I told you how much I love you.” 
And that was all. Madame de Bellit^re had, in fact, left 
Fouquet about an hour previously, after having passed 
two days with him ; and, apprehensive lest his remem- 
brance of her might be effac^ for too long a period irom 
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the heart she regretted, she dispatched a courier to him 
as the bearer of this important communication. Fouquet 
kissed the letter, and rewarded the bearer with a hand- 
ful of gold. As for Aramis, he, on his side, was engaged 
in reading, but with more coolness and reflection, the fol- 
lowing letter : 

“ The king has this evening been struck with a strange 
fancj’’ ; a woman loves him. He learned it accidentally, as 
he was listening to the conversation of this young girl 
with her companions ; and his majesty has entirely aban- 
doned himself to his new caprice. The girl’s name is 
Mademoiselle de la Valli^re, and she is sufficiently pretty 
to warrant this caprice becoming a strong attachment. 
Beware of Mademoiselle de la Valliere.” 

There was not a word about Madame. Aramis slowly 
folded the letter and put it in his pocket. Fouquet was 
still delightedly inlialing the perfume of his epistle. 

‘‘ Monseigneur,” said Aramis, touching Fouquet’s arm. 

“Yes, what is it?” he asked. 

“ An idea has just occurred to me. Are you acquainted 
with a young girl of the name of La Valli^re ? ” 

“Not at all.” 

“ Beflect a little.” 

“Ah! yes, I believe so; one of Madame’s maids of 
honor.” 

“That must be the one.” 

“ Well, what then ? ” 

“ 'W , it i^ to that girl that 

mwd vidt thv^ viNeihwg” 

“Bah! why so?” 

“ Nay, more than that^ it is to her you must present 

your ca]Tj(‘Os.” 

“ Nonsense ” 
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“You know, moiiseigneur, that my advice is not to be 
regarded lightly.” 

“ But this is unforeseen ” 

“That is 111}'^ affair. Pay your court in due form, and 
without loss of time, to Mademoiselle de La Valliere. I 
will be your guarantee with Madame de Belliere that your 
devotion is altogether politic.” 

“ What do you mean, my dear DTIerblay, and whose 
name have you just pronounced? 

“A name which ought to convince you tliat, as T am so 
well informed about yourself, I may ])ossibly be just as 
well informed about others. Pay your court therefore 
to lia Valliere.” 

“ I will i)ay my court to whomsoever you like,” replied 
Fouquet, his heart tilled with hapi)iness. 

“Come, come, descend again to the earth, traveler in 
the seventh heaven,” said Aramis ; “ M. de Colbert is ap- 
])roaching. He has been recruiting while we were read- 
ing ; see, how he is surrounded, praised, congratulated ; 
he is decidedly becoming x^owerfuL” In fact, Colliert 
was advancing, escorted by all the courtiers who remained 
in the gardens, every one of whom comjdimentcd him 
upon the arrangements of i\\Qfcte: all of which so xiuffed 
him uj) that he could hardly contain himself. 

“If La Fontaine were here,” said Fouquet, smiling, 
“what an admirable opportunity for him to recite his 
fable of ‘The Frog that wanted to make itself as big as 
tlie Ox.’ ” 

Colbert arrived in the center of the circle blazing ^vit]l 
V\g\v\) ¥o\u\ueV. wwavVeA \\\is \\uw\o\cv\ 'awA vvvVh 

been ot^serv'uvg b\s enemy during the last quarter of an 

hour, and had bt*cn api)roaching him gradually. Col- 
bert’s smile Avas a jiresage of hostility. 

“ Oh 1 oh ! ” said Aramis, in a low tone to the superinten- 
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dent ; “ tlie scoundrel is going to ask you again for a few 
more millions to pay for his fireworks and his colored 
lamps.” Colbert was the first to salute them, and with 
an air which he endeavored to render respectful. Fou- 
quet hardly moved his head. 

‘‘Well, monseigneur, what do your eyes say? Have 
we shown our good taste ? ” 

“Perfect taste,” replied Fouquet, without permitting 
the slightest tone of raillery to be remarked in his words. 

“ Oh ! ” said Colbert, maliciously, “ you are treating us 
with indulgence. We are poor, we servants of the king, 
and Fontainebleau is no way to be compared as a resi- 
dence with Yaux.” 

“ Quite true,” replied Fouquet coolly. 

“ But what can we do, monseigneur ? ” continued Col- 
bert, “ we have done our best on slender resources.” 

Fouquet made a gesture of assent. 

“But,” pursued Colbert, “it would be only a proper 
display of your magnificence, monseigneur, if you were to 
offer to his majesty a fCte in your wonderful gardens — - 
in those gardens which have cost you sixty millions of 
francs.” 

“ Seventy-two,” said Fouquet. 

“ An additional reason,” returned Colbert ; “ it would, 
indeed, be truly magnificent.” 

“But do you suppose, monsieur, that his majesty would 
deign to accept my invitation ?” 

“ I have no doubt whatever of it,” cried Colbert, has- 
tily ; “ I will guarantee that lie does.” 

“You are exceedingly kind,” said Fouquet. “I may 
depend on it then ? ” 

“Yes, monseigneur; yes, certainly.” 

“ Then I will consider the matter,” yawned Fouquet. 

“ Accept, accept,” whispered Aramis, eagerly. 

“You will consider?” repeated Colbert. 
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“Yes,” replied Fouquet ; “in order to know what day 
I shall submit my invitation to the king.” 

“ This very evening, monseigneur, this very evening.” 

“Agreed,” said the superintendent. “Gentlemen, I 
should wisli to issue my invitations ; but you know that, 
wherever the king goes, the king is in his own palace ; it 
is by his majesty, therefore, that you must be invited.” 
A murmur of delight immediately arose. Fouquet bowed 
and left. 

“Proud and dauntless man,” thought Colbert, “you 
accept and yet you know it will cost you ten millions.” 

“You hav(*. ruined me,” whispered Fouquet, in a low 
tone to Aramis. 

“I have saved you,”' replied the latter, whilst Fouquet 
ascended the flight of steps and inquired whether the 
king w^as still visible. 


CHAPTER XI I, 

THE ORDERLY CLERK. 

Tfik king, anxious to be again quite alone, in order to 
refl(H*t well upon what was passing in his heart, had with- 
drawn to his own apartments, where M. de Saint- Aignan 
liad, after his conversation with Madame, gone to meet 
him. This conversation has already been related. The 
favorite, vain of Ids twx)fold importance, and feeling that 
he had become, during the last two hours, the confidant 
of the king, began to treat the affairs of the court in a 
somewhat indifferent manner ; and, from the position in 
which he had placed himself, or rather, where chance had 
placed him, he saw nothing but love and garlands of 
flowers around him. The king’s love for Madame, that of 
Madame for the king, that of Guiche for ]\fadame, that of 
La Vallidre for the king, that of Malicome for Montalais, 
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that of Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente for himself, was 
not all this, truly, more than enough to turn tlie head of 
any courtier ? Besides, Saint- Aignan was the model of 
courtiers, past, present and to come; and, moreover, showed 
himself such an excellent narrator, and so discerningly 
appreciative that the king listened to him with an api^ear- 
ance of great interest, particularly wdien he described the 
excited manner with which Madame had sought for him 
to converse about the affair of Mademoiselle de la Yalliere. 
While the king no longer experienced for Madame any 
remains of the passion he had once felt for her, there was, 
in this same eagerness of Madame tox)rocure information 
about liim, great gratification for his vanity, from wliich 
he could not free himself. ITe experienced this i)leasure 
then, but nothing more, and his heart was not, for a single 
moment, alarmed at 'what Madame might, or might not, 
think of his adventure. When, however, Saint- Aignan had 
finished, the king, while preparing to retire to rest asked, 
“ ;Xow, Saint Aignan, you know what Mademoiselle de la 
Vallic^re is, do you not?” 

“ Xot only what she is, but what she will l)e.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I mean that she is everything that woman can wish 
to be — that is to say, beloved by your majesty ; T mean, 
that she will be everything your majesty may wish her 
to be.” 

“ That is not what I am asking. T do not wish to know 
what she is to-day, or what she will be to-morrow ; as you 
have remarked, that is my affair. But tell me what others 
say of her.” 

“ They say she is well-conducted.” 

“Oh!” said the king, smiling, “that is mere rex)ort.” 

“ But rare enough, at court, sire, to believe when it is 
Sinead.” 

“ Perhaps you are right. Is she well-born ? ” 
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“ Excellently ; the daughter of the Marquis de la Yailiere, 
and step-daughter of that good M. de Saint-1 lemy.” 

“ Ah ! yes, my aunt’s major-domo ; I remember ; and I 
remember now that I saw her as I passed through Blois. 
She was presented to the queens. I have even to reproach 
myself that I did not on that occasion pay her the attention 
she deserved.” 

“ Oh ! sire, I trust that your majesty will now rei)air 
time lost.” 

“ And the report — you tell me — is, that Mademoiselle 
de la Yailiere never had a lover.” 

“ In any case, I do not think your majesty would be 
much alarmed at the rivalry.” 

“ Yet, stay,” said the king, in a very serious tone of voice. 

“ Your majesty ? ” 

I remember.” 

«Ah!” 

“ If she has no lover, she has, at least, a betrothed.” 

“ A betrothed ! ” 

“ What ! Count, do you not know that ? ” 

*‘No.” 

‘‘ You, the man who knows all the news ? ” 

“Your majesty will excuse me. You know this 
betrothed, tlieii ? ” 

“ Assuredly ! his father came to ask me to sign the 

marriage contract : it is ” The king was about to 

pronounce the vicomte de Bragelonne’s name, when he 
stopped, and knitted his brows. 

« It is repeated Saint- Aignan, inquiringly. 

“I don’t remember now,” replied Louis XTY., endeav- 
oring to conceal an annoyance he had some trouble to 
disguise. 

“ Can I put your majesty in the way ? ” inquired the 
Comte de Saint-Aignan. 

“ No : for I no longer remember to whom I intended to 
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refer ; indeed, I only remember very indistinctly, that one 

of the maids of honor, was to marry the name, how- 

ever, has escaped me/’ 

“ Was it Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente he was going 
to marry?” inquired Saint-Aignan. 

“ Very likely,” said the king*. 

“ In that case, the intended was M. de Montespan ; but 
Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente did not speak of it, it 
seemed to me, in such a manner as would frighten suitors 
away.” 

“ At all events,” said the king, “ I know nothing, or 
almost nothing, about Mademoiselle de la Valliere. Sain t- 
Aignan, I rely upon you to procure me every information 
about her.” 

“Yes, sire, and when shall I have the honor of seeing 
your majesty again, to give you the latest news ?” 

“ Whenever you have procured it.” 

“ I shall obtain it speedily, then, if the information can 
be as quickly obtained as my wish to see your majesty 
again.” 

“ Well said, count ! By the by, has Madame displayed 
any ill-feeling against this poor girl ? ” 

“Kone, sire.” 

“ Madame did not get angry, then ?” 

“ I do not know ; I only know that she laughed con- 
tinually.” 

“ That’s well ; but I think I hear voices in the ante- 
rooms — no doubt a courier has just arrived. Inquire, 
Saint- Aignan.” The count ran to the door and exchanged 
a few words with the usher ; he returned to the king, 
saying, “ Sire, it is M. Fouquet who has this moment 
arrived, by your majesty’s orders, he says. He presented 
himself, but, because of the lateness of the hour, he does 
not press for an audience this evening, and is satisfied to 
have his presence here formally announced.” 
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« M. Foiiqiiet ! I wrote to him at three o’clock, inviting 
him to be at Fontainebleau the following day, and he 
arrives at P^ontainebleau at two o’clock in the morning! 
This is, indeed, zeal!” exclaimed the king, delighted to 
see himself so promptly obe3^ed. “On the contrary, M. 
Fouquet shall have his audience. I summoned him, and 
will receive him. Let him be introduced. As for you, 
count, pursue your inquiries, and be here to-morrow.” 

The king placed his finger on his lips ; and Saint- 
Aignan, his heart brimful of happiness, hastily withdrew, 
telling the usher to introduce M. Fouquet, who, there- 
u]^on, entered the king’s apartment. Louis rose to re- 
ceive him. 

“ (k)od-evening, M. Fouquet,” he said, smiling gra- 
ciously ; “ I congratulate you on your punctuality ; and 
yet my message raxist have reached you late ? ” 

“At nine in the evening, sire.” 

“ You have been working very hard lately, M. Fouquet, 
for I have been informed that you have not left 3"our 
rooms at Saiut-Mand 6 during the last three or four 
days.” 

“ It is perfectly true, your majesty, that I have kept 
myself shut up for the past three days,” replied Fou- 
quet. 

“ Do you know, M. Fouquet, that I liad a great many 
things to say to you ? ” continued the king, with a most 
gracious air. 

“ Your majesty overwhelms me, and since you are so 
graciously disposed towards me, will you permit me to 
remind you of the promise made to grant an audi- 
ence?” 

“ Ah ! yes ; some church dignitary, who thinks he has 
to thank me for something, is it not? ” 

“ Precisely so, sire. The hour is, perhaps, badly chosen ; 
but the time of the companion whom I have brought with 
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me is valuable, and as Fontainebleau is on the way to his 
diocese ” 

‘‘ Who is it, then ? ” 

“ The bishop of Vannes, whose appointment your majes- 
ty, at my recommendation, deigned, three months since, 
to sign.” 

That is very possible,” said the king, who had signed 
without reading; “find is he here? ” 

‘‘Yes, sire; Vannes is an important diocese; the flock 
belonging to this pastor need his religious consolation ; 
they are savages, w'hom it is necessary to polish, at the 
same time that he instructs them, and M. dTIerblay is 
unequalled in such kind of missions.” 

“M. dTIerblay!” said the king, musingly, as if his 
name, heard long since, was not, howevoa*, unknown to him. 

“Oh!” said Fouquet, promptly, “your majesty is not 
acquainted with the obscure name of one of your most 
faithful and valuable servants ? ” 

“No, I confess I am not. And so he wishes to set off 
again?” 

“ He has this very day received letters which will, X3er- 
haps, compel him to leave, so that, before setting off for 
that unknown region called Bretagne, he is desirous of 
paying his respects to your majesty.” 

“ Is he waiting ? ” 

“ He is here, sire.” 

“ Let him enter.” 

Fouquet made a sign to the usher in attendance, who 
was waiting behind the tapestry. The door opened, and 
Aramis entered. The king allowed him to finish the 
compliments which he addressed to him, and fixed a long 
look upon a countenance which no one could forget, after 
having once beheld it. 

“Vannes!” he said: “you are bishop of Vannes, I 
believe ? ” 
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‘‘Tes, Bire.” 

« Vaiiiu‘s is ill Tiretagiie, I think?” Ararnis bowed. 

“ Near the coast?” Ararnis a^^^ain bowed. 

“A few leagues from ]>elle-Isle, is it not?” 

“Yes, sire,” replied Ararnis; “six leagues, I believe.” 

“Six leagues; a mere step, then,” said Louis XIV. 

“Not for us poor Bretons, sire,” replied Araniis; “six 
leagues, on the contrary, is a great distance, if it lie six 
leagues on land ; and an immense distance, if it be 
leagues on the sea. Besides, I have the lionor to mention 
to your maj(‘sty that there are six leagues of sea from 
the river to Belle-Isle.” 

“It Is said that M. Fouquet has a very bt^autiful house 
tliere?” inquired the king. 

“ ^'es, it is said so,” replied Ararnis, lookmg quietly at 
F ouquet. 

“ What do you mean by ‘ it is said so ? ’ ” exclaimed the 
king. 

“ lie has, sire.” 

“Ihuilly, 31. Fouquet, I must confess that one circum- 
fitance; sur|)rises ukl” 

“ What may that be, sire?” 

“ That you should have at the head of the diocese a 
man like 3L dMIerblay, and yet should not have shown 
him Belle-Tsle ? ” 

“Oh, sire,” replied the bishop, without giving Fouquet 
time to answer, “we iK>or Breton prelates seldom leave 
our residences.” 

“M. de Vannes,” said the king, “I vill punish 31. 
P\)uquet for his indiirerenco.” 

“ In what way, sire ? ” 

“ I will change your bishopric.” 

Fouquet bit his lips, but Ararnis only smiled. 

“ What income does Vannes bring you m ? ” continued 
the king. 
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“ Sixty thousand livres, sire,” said Aramis. 

“ So trifling an amount as that ; but you possess other 
property, Monsieur de Vannes ?” 

“ I have nothing else, sire ; only M. Fouquet pays me 
one thousand two hundred livres a year for his pew in the 
church.” 

“ Well, M. d’Herblay, I promise you something better 
than that.” 

it Sire ” 

‘‘ I will not forget you.” 

Aramis bowed, and the king also bowed to him in a 
respectful manner, as he was accustomed to do towards 
women and members of the Church. Aramis gathered that 
his audience was at an end ; he took his leave of the king in 
the simple, unpretending language of a country pastor, 
and disappeared. 

“His is, indeed, a remarkable face,” said the king, 
following him with his eyes as long as he could see him, 
and even to a certain degree when he was no longer to be 
seen. 

“Sire,” replied Fouquet, “if that bishop had been 
educated early in life, no prelate in the kingdom would 
deserve the highest distinctions better than he.” 

“ His learning is not extensive, then ? ” 

“ He changed the sword for the cruciflx, and that rather 
late in life. But it matters little, if your majesty will 
permit me to speak of M. de Vannes again on another 
occasion 

“ I beg you to do so. But before speaking of him, let 
us speak of yourself, M. Fouquet.” 

“ Of me, sire ? ” 

“ Yes, I have to pay you a thousand compliments.” 

“ I cannot express to your majesty the delight with 
which you overwhelm me ” 
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« I understand you, M. Fouquet. I confess, however, 
to have had certain prejudices against you.” 

“ In that case, I was indeed unhappy, sire.” 

“ But they exist no longer. Did you not perceive ” 

“ I did, indeed, sire ; but 1 awaited with resignation tlie 
day when the truth would prevail ; and it seems that that 
day has now arrived.” 

“Ah! you knew, then, you were in disgrace with me?’* 

“ Alas ! sire, I perceived it.” 

“And do you know the reason?” 

“ Perfectly well ; your majesty thought that I had been 
wastefully lavish in expenditure.” 

“ Not so ; far from that.” 

“ Or, rather an indifferent administrator. In a word, 
you thought that, as the people had no money, there 
would be none for your majesty either.” 

“ Yes, I thought so ; but I was deceived.” 

Fouquet bowed. 

“And no disturbances, no complaints ?” 

“ And money enough,” saia Fouquet. 

“ The fact is that you have been profuse with it during 
the last month.” 

“ I have more, not only for all your majesty's require- 
ments, but for all your caprices.” 

“ I thank you. Monsieur Fouquet,” replied the king, se- 
riously. “I will not put you to the proof. For the next 
two months I do not intend to ask you for anything.” 

“ I will avail myself of the interval to amass five or six 
millions, which will be serviceable as money in hand in case 
of war.” 

“ Five or six millions ! ” 

“ For the expenses of your majesty’s household only, 
be it understood.” 

“You think war probable, M. Fouquet?” 

“I think that if heaven has bestowed on the eagle a 
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beak and claws, it is to enable him to show his royal 
character.” 

The king blushed with pleasure. 

“We have spent a great deal of money these few days 
past, Monsieur Fouquet ; will you not scold mo for it ? ” 

“ Sire, your majesty has still twenty years of youth to 
enjoy, and a thousand million francs to lavish in those 
twenty years.” 

“ That is a great deal of money, M. Fouquet,” said the 
king. 

“I will economize, sire. Besides, your majesty has two 
valuable servants in M. Colbert and myself. Tim one will 
encourage you to be prodigal with your treasures — and 
this shall be myself, if my services should continue to be 
agreeable to your majesty ; and the other will economize 
money for you, and this will be M. Colbert’s province.” 

“ M. Colbert ?” returned tlie king, astonished. 

“ Certainly, sire ; M. Colbert is an excellent accountant.’’ 

At this commendation, bestowed by the traduced on the 
traducer, the king felt himself penetrated with confidence 
and admiration. There was not, moreover, either in Fou- 
quet’s voice or look, anything which injuriously affected a 
single syllable of the remark he had made ; he did not pass 
one eulogium, as it were, in order to acquire the right of 
making two reproaches. The king comprehended him, 
and yielding to so much generosity and address, he said^ 
“ You praise M. Colbert, then? ” 

“ Yes, sire, I praise him ; for, besides being a man of 
merit, I believe him to be devoted to your majesty’s in- 
terests.” 

“ Is that because he has often interfered with your own 
views?” said the king, smiling. 

“ Exactly, sire.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“ It is simple enough. I am the man who is needed to 
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make the money come in ; he the man who is needed to 
prevent it leaving.” 

“Nay, nay, monsieur le surintendant, you will pres- 
ently say soinetliing which will correct tliis good opinion ?” 

“ Do you mean as far as administrative abilities are con- 
cerned, sire?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Not in the slightest.” 

“ Really ? ” 

“ I^pon my honor, sire, I do not know throughout France 
a better clerk than i\r. Colbert.” 

This word “clerk” did not possess, in 1661, the some- 
what subservient signification attached to it in the present 
day ; but, as spoken by Fouquet, whom the king had ad- 
dressed as the superintendent, it seemed to acquire an insig- 
nificant and petty character, that at this juncture served 
admir^ bly to restore Fouquet to his idace, and ^Jolbert to 
his ^wn. 

“ And yet,” said Louis XIV. , “ it was Colbert, however, 
that notwithstanding his economy, had the arrangement 
of my fHes here at Fontainebleau; and I assure you. Mon- 
sieur Fouquet, that in no way has he checked the expendi- 
ture of money.” Fouquet boAved, but did not reply. 

“ Is it not your opinion too ? ” said the king. 

“ I think, sire,” he replied, “ that M. Colbert has done 
what he had to do in an exceedingly orderly manner, and 
that ho deserves, in this respect, all the praise your maj- 
esty may bestow upon him.” 

The word “ orderly” was a proper accompaniment for 
the Avord “ clerk.” The king possessed that extreme sen- 
sitiveness of organization, that delicacy of perception, Avhicb 
pierced through and detected the regular order of feelings 
and sensations, before the actual sensations themselves, 
and he therefore compreliended that the clerk had, in Fou- 
queCs opinion, been too full of method and order in his ai- 
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rangements ; in other words, that the magnificent J^Ues of 
Fontainebleau might have been rendered more magnificent 
still. The king consequently felt that there was some- 
thing in the amusements he had provided with which some 
person or another might be able to find fault ; he experi- 
enced a little of the annoyance felt by a i)erson coming 
from the provinces to Paris, dressed out in the very best 
clothes which his wardrobe can furnish, only to find that 
the fashionably-dressed man there looks at him either too 
much or not enough. This part of the conversation, which 
Fouquet had carried on with so much moderation, yet with 
extreme tact, inspired the king with the highest esteem for 
the character of the man and the capacity of the minister. 
Fouquet took his leave at a quarter to three in the morn- 
ing, and the king went to bed a little uneasy and confused 
at the indirect lesson he had received ; and a good hour was 
employed by him in going over again in memory the em- 
broideries, the tapestries, the bills of fare of the various 
banquets, the architecture of the triumphal arches, the ar- 
rangements for the illuminations and fireworks, all the 
offspring of the “ Clerk Colbert’s ” invention. The result 
was, the king passed in review before him everything 
that had taken place during the last eight days, and decided 
that faults could be foimd in his fetes. But Fouquet, by 
his politeness, his thoughtful consideration, and his gen- 
erosity, had injured Colbert more deeply than the latter 
by his artifice, his ill-will, and his persevering hatred, had 
ever yet succeeded in hurting Fouquet. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FONTAINEBLEAU AT TWO o’CT.OCK IN THE MOENTNG. 

As we have seen, Saint- Aignaii had quitted the king’s 
apartment at the very moment the superintendent entered 
it. Saint- Aignan was charged with a mission that re- 
quired dispatch, and he was going to do his utmost to 
turn his time to the best advantage. He whom we have 
introduced as the king’s friend was indeed an uncommon 
personage ; he was one of those valuable courtiers whose 
vigilance and acuteness of perception threw all other 
favorites into the shade, and counterbalanced, by his close 
attention, the servility of Dangeau, who was not the 
favorite, but the toady of the king. M. de Saint- Aignan 
began to thmk what was to be done in the present position 
of affairs. He reflected that his first information ought 
to come from De Quiche. He therefore set out in search 
of him, but De Quiche, whom we saw disappear behind 
one of the wings, and who seemed to have returned to 
his owm aj)artments, had not entered the chateau. Saint- 
Aignan therefore went in quest of him, and after having 
turned, and twisted, and searched in every direction, he 
perceived somotliing like a human form leaning against a 
tree. This figure was as motionless as a statue, and 
seemed deeply engaged in looking at a window, although 
its curtains wore closely dravui. As this window hap- 
pened to be Madame’s, Saint-Aignan concluded that the 
form in question must be that of De Quiche. He advanced 
cautiously, and found he was not mistaken. De Quiche 
had, after his conversation with Madame, carried away 
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such a weight of happiness, that all his strength of mind 
was hardly sufficient to enable him to support it. On 
his side, Saint- Aignan knew that De Guichehad had some- 
thing to do with La Valliere’s introduction to Madame’s 
household, for a courtier knows everything and forgets 
nothing; but he had never learned under what title or 
conditions De Guiche had conferred his protection upon 
La Valli^re. But, as in asking a great many questions it 
is singular if a man does not learn something, Saint- 
Aignan reckoned upon learning much or little, as the case 
might be, if he questioned De Guiche with that extreme 
tact, and, at the same time, with that persistence in at- 
taining an object of which he was capable. Saint- Aignan’s 
plan was as follows : — If the information obtained was sat- 
isfactory, he would inform the king, with alacrity, that 
he had lighted upon a pearl, and claim the privilege of 
setting the pearl in question in the royal crown. If the 
information were unsatisfactory — which, after all, might be 
possible, — he would examine how far the king cared about 
La Valliere, and make use of his information in such a 
manner as to get rid of the girl altogether, and thereby 
obtain all the merit of her banishment with all the ladies 
of the court who might have the least pretensions to the 
king’s heart, beginning with Madame and finishing with 
the queen. In case the king should show himself ob- 
stinate in his fancy, then he would not produce the dam- 
aging information he had obtained, but would let La 
Valliere know that this damaging information was care- 
fully preserved in a secret drawer of her confidant’s 
memory. In this manner he would be able to air his 
generosity before the poor girl’s eyes, and so keep her, 
in constant suspense between gratitude and apprehension, 
to such an extent as to make her a friend at court, inter- 
ested, as an accomplice, in trying to make his fortune, 
while she was making her own. As far as concerned the 
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day when the bombshell of the past should burst, if ever 
there were aiiy occasion, Saint-Aignan promised himself 
that he would by that time have taken all possible pre- 
cautions, and would j)retend an entire ignorance of the 
matter to the king; while, with regard to La Valliere, 
he would still have an opportimity of being considered 
the personification of generosity. It was with such ideas 
as tliese, which the fire of covetousness liad caused to 
dawn in half an liour, that Saint- Aignan, the son of earth, 
as La Fontaine would have said, determined to get De 
Guiche into conversation : in other tvords, to trouble Ijini 
in his happiness — a ha})x>iness of which Saint-Aignan was 
quite ignorant. It was long past one o’clock in the niorn- 
ning when Saint-Aignan perceived De Guiche, standing, 
motionless, leaning against the trunk of a tree, with his 
eyes fastened upon the lighted window, — the sleepiest 
hour of night-time, which imnters crown with myrtles 
and budding the hour when eyes are heavjq 

hearts throb, and heads feel dull and languid — an hour 
which casts upon the day which has passed away a look of 
regret, while addressing a loving greeting to the dawning 
light. For De Guiche it was the dawn of unutterable hap- 
I)iness ; he would have bestowed a treasure ux)on a beggar, 
had one stood before him, to secure him uninterrupted m- 
dulgence in his dreams. It w^as precisely at this hour that 
Saint-Aignan, badly advised, — selfishness ahvays counsels 
badly, — came and struck him on the slioulder, at the 
very moment he W’^as murmuring a word or rather a 
name. 

“ Ah ! ” he cried loudly, “ I was looking for you.” 

“ For me ? ” said De Guiche, starthig. 

“Yes; and I find you seemingly moon-struck. Is it 
likely, my dear conite, you have been attacked by a poet- 
ical malady, and are making verses?” 

The young man forced a smile upon his lips, while a 
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thousand conflicting sensations were muttering defiance 
of Saiiit-Aignan in the deep recesses of liis lieart. Per- 
haps,” he said. “ But by what happy chance ” 

“Ah ! your remark shows that you did not hear what 
I said.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ Why, I began by telling you I was looking for you.” 

“ You were looking for me ? ” 

“Yes : and I find you now in the very act.” 

“ Of doing what, I .should like to know ? ” 

“Of singing the praises of Phyllis.” 

“Well, I do not deny it,” said I)e Guielm, laughing. 
“ Yes, my dear comte, 1 was celebrating l^hyllis\si)raises.'’ 

“And you have aecpiircd the right to do so.” 

“ I ?” 

“You ; no doubt of it. You ; llie intrepid protector of 
every beautiful and clever woman.” 

“ Tn the name of goodness, what story have you got 
hold of now V” 

“Acknowledged truths, I am well aware. But stay a 
moment ; I am in love.” 

“You?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ So much the better, my dear comte ; tell me all about 
it.” And De Guiche, afraid that Saint- Aignan might ])ei- 
haps presently observe the window, where the light was 
still burning, took the comte’s arm and endeavored to 
lead him away. 

“ Oh ! ” said the latter, resisting, “ do not take me 
towards those dark woods, it is too damp there. Let us 
stay in the moonlight.” And while he yicdded to the 
pressure of De Guiche’s arm, he remained in the flower- 
garden adjoining the chateau. 

“Well,” said De Guiche, resigning liimself, “lead me 
where you like, and ask me what you please.”' 
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‘‘ It is im]:) 0 ssil)le to be more agreeable than you are.” 
And then, after a moment’s silence, Saint-Aignan c*,on- 
tinned, “ 1 wish you to tell me something about a certain 
person in whoin you have interested yourself.” 

“And with whom you are in love ? ” 

“ I will neither admit nor deny it. You understand 
that a man does not very readily place his heart where 
tliere is no io|)e of return, and that it is most essential he 
should take measures of security in advance.” 

“ You are right,” said I)e Guiche with a sigh ; “a man’s 
heart is a very pi’ocious gift.” 

“31in(^ })arti(*iilarly is veiy tender, and in that light I 
])resent it to you.” 

“Oil ! you are well known, comte. AVellV ” 

“It is simply a question of ^Mademoiselle de Tonnay- 
Charc'nte.” 

“ Why, my dear 8aint-Aignan, you are losing your 
senses, 1 should think.” 

“ Why so ? ” 

“T have never shown or taken any interest in 3Iademoi- 
selle de Toiinay-Charente.” 

“ Hah ! ” 

“ Ni'vi'i’.” 

“Did you not obtain admission for IMademoiselle do 
Tonnay-Charente into IMadame's household ? ” 

“ ]\Iadenioiselle de Tonnay-Charente — and you ought to 
know it better than any one else, my dear comte — is of a 
snniciently good family to make her presence here desir- 
able, and lier admittance very easy.” 

“ You are jesting.” 

“ No ; and Uiwn my honor T do not know what you 
mean.” 

“ And you had nothing, then, to do with her admis- 
sion ?” 

“ No ” 
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‘‘ You do not know her ? ” 

“ I saw her for the first time the day she was presented 
to Madame. Therefore, as I have never taken any inter- 
est in her, as I do not know her, I am not able to give 
you the information you require.” And De Guiche made 
a movement as though he were about to leave his ques- 
tioner. 

“ Xay, nay, one moment, my dear cornte,” said Saint- 
Aignan; “you shall not escape me in this manner.” 

“ Why, really, it seems to me that it is now time to re- 
turn to our apartments.” 

“ And yet you were not going in when I — did not meet, 
but, found you.” 

“Therefore, my dear comte,” said De Guiche, “as long 
as you have anything to say to me, 1 place myself entirely 
at your service.” 

“ And you arc quite right in doing so. What matters 
half an hour more or less ? Will you swear that you have 
no injurious communications to make to me about tier, 
and that any injurious communications you might pos- 
sibly have to make are not the cause of your silence ? ” 

“Oh! I believe the poor child to be as pure as crystal.” 

“You overwhelm me with joy. And yet T do not wish 
to have towards you the Jippcarance of a man so badly 
informed as T seem. It is quite certain that you supplied 
the princess’s household with the ladies of honor. Xay, 
a song even has been written about it.” 

“ Oh ! songs are written about everything.” 

“ Do you know it ? ” 

“Xo: sing it to me and I shall make its acquaintance.” 

“ T cannot tell you how it begins ; I only remember how 
it ends.” 

“Very well, at all events that is something.” 

“ WUicn Maids of Honor happen to run short, 

Lo I — Guiche will furnish the entire Court/’ 
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^^The idea is weak, and the rhyme poor,” said De 
Guiche. 

“What can you expect, my dear fellow? it is not 
Itacine’s or MoliSre’s, but La Feuillade’s ; and a great lord 
cannot rhyme like a beggarly poet.” 

“It is very unfortunate, though, that you only re- 
member the termination.” 

“ Stay, stay, I have just recollected the beginning of 
the second couplet. 

Why, tliere\s the birdcage, Trith a pretty pair, 

The channing Montalais, and. . . . 

“And La Valli(^ro,” exclaimed Guiche, impatiently, 
and completely ignorant besides of Saint - Aignan’s 
object. 

“Yes, yes, you have it. You have hit upon the word, 
‘La Valli^'ro.’ ” 

“ A grand discovery indeed.” 

“ Montalais and La Valli^re, these, then, are the two 
young girls in whom you interest yourself,” said Saint- 
Aignan laughing. 

“And so, Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente’s name is 
not to be met with in the song?” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“ And you are satisfied, then ? ” 

“ Perfectly ; but I find Montalais there,” said Saint- 
Aignan, still laughing. 

“ Oh ! you wdll find her everywhere. She is a singularly 
active young lady.” 

“ You know her ? ” 

“ Indirectly. She was the protegee of a man named 
Malicorne, who is a protegee of Manicarap’s ; Manieamp 
asked me to get the situation of maid of honor for Monta- 
lais in Madame’s household, and a situation for Malicorne, 
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as an officer in Monsieur’s household. Well, I asked for 
the appointments, for you know very well that I have a 
weakness for that droll fellow Manicamp.” 

“ And you obtained what you sought ? ” 

For Montalais, yes ; for Malicorne, yes and no ; for as 
yet he is only on trial. Do you wish to know anything 
else ? ” 

“ The last word of the couplet still remains, La Val- 
liere,” said Saint- Aignan, resuming the smile that so 
tormented Guichc. 

‘‘ Well,” said the latter, “ it is true that I obtained 
admission for her in Madame's household.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Saint- Aignan. 

“ But,” coiitinued Guiche, assuming a great coldness of 
manner, “ you will oblige me, comte, not to jest about 
that name. Mademoiselle Labaume le Blanc de la Val- 
iiere is a young lady perfectly well-conducted.” 

“ Perfectly well-conducted, do you say ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then you have not heard the last rumor ? ” exclaimed 
Saint- Aignan. 

“Xo, and you will do me a service, my dear comte, in 
keeping tliis report to yourself and to those who circulat(3 
it.” 

“ Ah ! ball ! you take the matter up very seriously.” 

“Yes; Mademoiselle de Yallicre is beloved by one of 
my best friends.” 

SainbAignan started. “ Aha ! ” ho said. 

“Yes, comte,” continued Guiche: “and consequently, 
you, the most distinguished man in France for polished 
courtesy of manner, will understand that I cannot allow 
my friend to be placed in a ridiculous position.” 

Saint-Aignan began to bite his nails, partially from 
vexation, and partially from disappointed curiosity. 
Guiche made him a very profound bow. 
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“ You send me away,” said Saint- Aignan, who was 
dying to know the name of the friend. 

“ I do not send you away, my dear fellow. I am going 
to finish my lines to Phyllis.” 

“ And those lines ” 

“ Are a quatrain. You understand, I trust, that a 
quatrain is a serious affair?” 

“ Of eourse.” 

“ And as, of these four lines, of which it is composed, I 
have yet three and a half to make, I need my undi\ided 
attention.” 

“ I quite understand. Adieu ! eonite. By the by ” 

What?” 

“ Are you quick at making verses?” 

‘‘ Wonderfully so.” 

“ Will you have quite finished the three lines and a half 
to-morrow morning?” 

‘‘ I hope so.” 

“ Adieu, then, until to-morrow.” 

“ Adieu, adieu ! ” 

Saint- Aignan was obliged to acce])t the notice to quit ; 
he accordingly did so, and disappeared behind the hedge. 
Their conversation liad led Guiche and Saint- Aignan a 
good distance from the chateau. 

Every mathematician, every poet, and every dreamer 
lias his own subjects of interest. Saint- Aignan on leaving 
Guiclie, found h;mself at the extremity of the grove, — at 
the very spot where the outbuildings for the servants be- 
gin, and where, behind the thickets of acacias and chest- 
nut-trees interlacing their branches, which were hidden 
by masses of clematis and young vines, the wall which sep- 
arated the Avoods from the courtyard was erected. Saint- 
Aignan, alone, took the path which led towards these 
buildings ; De Guiche going off in the opposite direction. 
The one iiroceeded to the flower-garden, while the other 
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bent his steps toward the walls. Saint- Aignan walked 
on between rows of moimtain-ash, lilac, and hawthorn, 
which formed an almost impenetrable roof above his 
head ; his feet were buried in the soft gravel and thick 
moss. He was deliberating a means of taking his revenge 
which seemed difficult for him to carry out, and was 
vexed vdth himself for not having learned more about La 
Valliere, notwithstanding the ingenious measures he had 
resorted to in order to acquire more information about her, 
when suddenly the murmur of a human voice attracted 
his attention. ITe heard whispers, the complaining tones 
of a woman’s voice mingled with entreaties, smothered 
laughter, sighs, and half-stifled exclamations of surprise ; 
but above them all, the woman’s voice prevailed. Saint- 
Aignan stopped to look about him ; he perceived with the 
greatest surprise that the voices proceeded, not from the 
ground but from the branches of the trees. As he glided 
along under the covered walk, he raised his head, and 
observed at the top of the wall a woman perched upon a 
ladder, in eager conversation with a man seated on a 
branch of a chestnut-tree, whose head alone could be seen, 
the rest of his body being concealed in the thick covert of 
the chestnut. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE LABYRINTH. 

Saint- Aignan, who had only been seeking for informa- 
tion, had met with an adventure. This was indeed a 
piece of good luck. Curious to learn why, and particu- 
larly what about, this man and woman were conversing 
at such an hour and in such a singular position, Saint- 
Aignan made himself as small as he possibly could, and 
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approached almost under the rounds of the ladder. And 
taking measures to make himself as comfortable as pos- 
sible, he leaned his back against a tree and listened, and 
heard the following conversation. The woman was the 
first to speak. 

“ Eeally, Monsieur Manicamp,” she said, in a voice 
which, notwithstanding the reproaches she addressed to 
him, preserved a marked tone of coquetry, “ really your 
indiscretion is of a very dangerous character. We can- 
not talk long in this manner without being observed.” 

“ That is very probable,” said the man, in the calmest 
and coolest of tones. 

“ In that case, then, what would people say? Oh ! if 
any one were to see me, I declare I should die of very 
shame.” 

“ Oh ! that would be very silly ; I do not believe you 
would.” 

“ It might have been different if there had been any- 
thing l)etween us ; but to injure myself gratuitously, is 
really very foolish of me; so, adieu, Monsieur ]Mani- 
cainp.” 

“ So far so good ; I know the man, and now let me see 
who the woman is,” said Saint- Aignan, watching the 
rounds of the ladder, on which were standing two pretty 
little feet covered Avith Idiie satin shoes. 

‘‘ Nay, nay, for pity’s sake, my dear Montalais,” cried 
Manicamp, “ deuce take it, do not go away ; I have a great 
many tilings to say to you, of the greatest importance 
still.” 

“ Montalais,” said Saint- Aignan to himself, “ one of the 
three. Each of the three gossips had her adventure, only I 
imagined the hero of this one’s adventure was Malicorne 
and not Manicamp.” 

At her companion’s appeal, Montalais stopped in the 
middle of lier descent, and Saint- Aignan could observe 
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the unfortunate Manicainp climb from one branch of the 
chestnut-tree to another^ either to iin])roye his situation or 
to overcome the fatigue consequent upon his mconvenicnt 
position. 

Xow, listen to me,” said he; “ you quite understand, 

I hope, that my intentions are perfectly innocent.” 

‘‘Of course. But why did you write me a letter stimu- 
lating my gratitude towards you? Why did you ask me 
for an interview at such an hour and in such a place as 
this?” 

“ I stimulated your gratitude in reminding you that it 
w’as I w^hohad been the means of your becoming attached 
CO 3Iadame's household; because most anxiously desirous 
of obtaining the interview you have been kind enough to 
grant me, I employed the means which appeared to me 
most certain to insure it. And my reason for soliciting 
it, at such an hour and hi such a locality, was, that the 
hour seemed to me to be the most prudent and tlie local- 
ity the least open to observation. Moreover, I had occa- 
sion to speak to you upon certain subjects which require 
both prudence and solitude.” 

“ Monsieur Manicainp! ” 

“ But everything I wish to say is perfectly honorable, I 
assure you.” 

“ I think. Monsieur Manicamp, it will be more becom- 
ing in me to take my leave.” 

“ No, no ! — Glisten to me, or I will jump from my perch 
here to yours ; and be careful how you set me at defiance ; 
for a branch of this chestnut tree causes me a good deal 
of annoyance, and may provoke me to extreme measures. 
Do not follow the example of this branch, then, but 
listen to me.” 

“ I am listening, and I agree to do so ; but be as brief 
as possible, for if you have a branch of the chestnut-tree 
which annoys you, I wish you to understand that one of 
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tlie rounds of the ladder is hurting the soles of my feet, 
and my shoes are being cut througli.-’ 

“ Do me the kindness to give me your hand.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Will you have the goodness to do so? ” 

“ There is iny hand, then ; Init what are you going to 
do?” 

''Po draw you towards me.” 

What for? You surely do not wish me to join you 
ill tlie tree?” 

“ No ; but I wisli you to sit down upon tlu^ wall ; tliere, 
that will do ; there is cjuite room enough, and I would 
give a great d(*al to be allowed to sit down beside you.” 

No, no ; you are very Avell where you are ; we should 
]»e seen.” 

‘M)oyou really think so?” said JManicamp, in an in- 
sinuating voice ? 

I am sure of it.” 

Very well, 1 remain in my tree, tlien, although I can- 
not be worse placed.” 

“ Monsieur IManicamt), a\ e are wandering away from 
tlu^ subject.” 

‘‘ You are rigid, avc are so.” 

“ You Avrote me a letter ? ” 

T did.” 

“ Why did you Avrite?” 

‘‘ Fancy, at two o\:lo(‘k to-day, Do Guiclie left.” 

“ What tlien ?” 

“ Seeing him set off, I folloAved him, as I usually 
do.” 

Of course, I see that, since you are here noAv.” 

“ Don’t be in a hurry. You are aAvare, I suppose, that 
De Guiche is up to his very neck in disgrace ? ” 

“ Alas ! yes.” 

“ It was the very height of imprudence on his part, 
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then, to come to Fontainebleau to seek those who had 
at Paris sent him away into exile, and particularly those 
from whom he had been separated.” 

“Monsieur Manicamp, you reason like Pythagoras.” 

“ Moreover, De Guiche is as obstinate as a man in love 
can be, and he refused to listen to any of my remon- 
strances. I begged, I implored him, but he would not listen 
to anything. Oh ! the deuce ! ” 

“ What’s the matter ?” 

“ I beg your pardon, Mademoiselle IMontalais, but this 
confomided branch, about which I have already had the 
honor of speaking to you, has just torn a certain })ortion 
of my dress.” 

“ It is quite dark,” replied IVIontalais, laughing ; “ so, 
pray continue, M. Manicamp.” 

De Guiche set off on horseback as hard as he could, I 
following him, at a slower pace. You quite understand 
that to throw one’s self into the water, for instance, with 
a friend, at the same headlong rate as he himself would 
do it, would be the act either of a fool or a madman. I 
therefore allowed De Guiche to get in advance, and I 
proceeded on my way with a commendable slowness of 
pace, feeling quite sure that my unfortunate friend would 
not be received, or, if he had been, that he would ride 
off again at the very first cross, disagreeable answer; and 
that I should see him returning much faster than lui went, 
without having, myself, gone farther th.an Ilis or i\relun 
— and that even was a good distance you will admit, for it 
is eleven leagues to get there and as many to return.” 

Montalais shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Laugh as much as you like; but if, instead of being 
comfortably seated on the top of the wall as you are, you 
were sitting on this branch as if you were on horseback, 
you would, like Augustus, aspire to descend.” 

“ Be patient, my dear M. Manicamp ; a few minutes will 
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soon pass away ; you were saying, I think, that you had 
gone beyond Ris and Melun.” 

“ Yes, I went through Ris and Melun, and I continued 
to go on, more and more surprised that I did not see 
him returning ; and here 1 am at Fontainebleau ; I look 
for and inquire after De Guiche every whei*e, but no one has 
seen him, no one in the town has spoken to him ; he ar- 
rived riding at full gallop, he entered the chateau; and 
there he has disappeared. I have been here at Fontaine- 
bleau since eight o’clock this evening inquiring for I)e 
Guiche in every direction, but no T)e Guiche can be found. 
I am dying with uneasiness. You understand that I 
have not been running my head into the lion’s den, 
in entering the cliuteau, as my imprudent friend has 
done; I came at once to the servants’ offices, and I suc- 
ceeded in getting a letter conveyed to you ; and now, for 
Heaven’s sake, my dear young lady, relieve me from my 
anxiety,” 

“There will be no difficulty in that, my dear ]\T. Mani- 
camp; your friend Re Guiche has been admirably re- 
ceived.” 

“Rah!” 

“The king made quite a fuss over him.” 

“ The king, wdio exiled him ! ” 

“Madame smiled u])()n him, and Monsieur appears to 
like him better than ever.” 

“ Ah ! ah ! ” said Manicamp, “ that explains to me, then, 
why and how he has remained. And did he not say any- 
thing about me ?” 

“Not a word.” 

“ That is very unkind. What is he doing now? ” 

“In all probability he is asleep, or, if not asleep, dream- 
ing.” 

“ And wdiat have they been doing all the evenhig ? ” 

“ Dancing,” 
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« The famous ballet ? How did De Guiche look ? ” 

“ Superb! ” 

“ Dear fellow ! And now, pray forgive me, Mademoi- 
selle Montalais ; but all I now have to do is to pass from 
where I now am to your apartment.” 

“ AVhat do you mean ? ” 

“ I cannot suppose that the door of the chfiteau will be 
opened for me at this hour ; and as for spending Ihe night 
upon this branch, I possibly might not object to do so, but 
I declare it is impossible for any other animal than a boa- 
constrictor to do it.” 

“ But, AI. Manieamp, I cannot introduce a man over the 
wall in that manner.” 

Two, if you please,” said a second voi(te, but in so 
timid a tone that it seemed as if its owner felt the utter 
impropriety of such a retpest. 

‘‘ Good gracious ! ” exclaimed Montalais, “ wdio is that 
speaking to me?” 

“Slalicorne, Mademoiselle Montalais.” 

And as Alalicorne spoke, he 3*aised himself from the 
gi’ound to the lowest branches, and thence to the height 
of the wall. 

“ Monsieur Malicorne ! Avhy, you are both mad ! ” 

“ IIow do you do. Mademoiselle Montalais?” inquired 
Malicorne. 

‘‘ I needed but this ! ” said Montalais, in despair. 

‘‘ Oh ! Mademoiselle Montalais,” murmured Maiicome ; 
“ do not be so severe, I beseech you.” 

“In fact,” said Manieamp, “we are your friends, and 
you cannot possibly wdsh your friends to lose their lives ; 
and to leave us to pass the night on these branches, is in 
fact, condemning us to death.” 

“Oh!” said Montalais, “Monsieur Maiicome is so ro- 
bust that a night passed in the open air with the beautiful 
stars above him will not do him any harm, and it will 
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bo a just punishment for the trick he has played me.” 

“ Be it so, then ; let Malicorne arran^i^e matters with you 
in the best way he can; I pass over,” said Manicamp. 
And bending down the famous branch against which he 
had directed such Intter complaints, he succeeded, by tlie 
assistance of his hands and feet, in seating liirnself side 
by side with JVIontalais, who tried to push him back, while 
he endeavored to maintain his position, and, moreover, 
he succeeded- Having taken possession of the ladder, he 
stepped on it, and then gallantly offered his hand to his 
fair antagonist. While this was going on, Malicorne had 
installed himself in the chestnut-tree, in the very place 
Manicamp had just left, determining within himself to 
succeed him in the one which he now' occupied. Mani- 
camp and ^luntalais descended a few rounds of the 
ladder, iVIanicamp insisting, and Moiitalais laughing and 
objecting. 

Suddenly Malicorne’s voice was heard in tones of en- 
treaty : — 

“1 entreat you, Mademoiselle Montalais, not to leave 
me here. My position is very insecure, and some acci- 
dent will be certain to befall me, if I attempt unaided to 
n*ach the other side of the waill; it does not matter if 
Maiiicaiii}) tears his clothes, for he can make use of M. de 
Guiche’s wardrobe ; but I shall not be able to use even 
those belonging to M, Manicamp, for they will be 
torn.” 

“ My opinion,” said Manicamp, without taking any no- 
tice of Malicorne’s lamentations, “ is that the best thing 
to be done is to go and look for De Guiche without delay, 
for, by and by, perhaps, I may not be able to get to his 
apartments.” 

‘‘ That is my own opinion too,” replied Montalais : “ so, 
go at once. Monsieur Manicamp.” 

“ A thousand thanks. Adieu, Mademoiselle Montalais,” 
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said Manicamp, jumpin^cf to the ground ; “ your conde- 
scension cannot be repaid.” 

“ Farewell, M. Manicamp ; I am now going to get rid 
of M. Malicorne.” 

Malicorne sighed. Manicamp went away a few paces, 
but returning to the foot of the ladder, he said, “ By the 
by, how do I get to M. de Guiche’s apartments ? ” 

“ Nothing easier. You go along by the hedge mi til you 
reach a place where the paths cross.” 

‘‘Yes.” 

“ You will see four paths.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“One of which you will take.” 

“ Which of tliem V ” 

“ That to the right.” 

“To the right?” 

“ No, to the left.” 

“ The deuce ! ” 

“ No, no, wait a minute 

“ You do not seem to be quite sure. Think again, I 
beg.” 

“ You take the middle path.” 

“ But there are fourP 

“ So there are. All that I know is, that one of the four 
paths leads straight to Madame’s apaitments ; and that 
one I am well acquainted with.” 

“But M. de Guiche is not in Madame’s apartments, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“Well, then the path which leads to Madame’s apart- 
ments is of no use to me, and I would willingly exchango 
it for the one that leads to where M. de Guiche is lodg- 
ing.” 

“Of course, and T know that as well ; but as for indi- 
cating it from where we are, it is quite impossible.” 
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‘‘ Well, let UR suppose that I have succeeded in finding 
that fortunate path.” 

“ In that case, you are almost there, for you have noth- 
ing else to do but to cross the labyrinth.” 

“ Nothing more than that ? The deuce ! so there is a 
labyrinth as well.” 

“ Yes, and complicated enough too; even in daylight 
one may sometimes be deceived, — there are turnings and 
windings without end : in the first jdace, you must turn 
three times to the right, then twice to the left, then turn 
once — stay, is it once or twice, though? at all events, 
when you get clear of the labyrinth, you will see an 
avenue of sycamores, and tnis avenue leads straight to 
the pavilion in which M. de GuAche is lodging.” 

“Nothing could be more clearly indicated,” said Mani- 
camp; “and I have not the slightest doubt in the world 
til at if I were to follow your directions, I should lose my 
way immediately. I have, therefore, a slight service to 
ask of you.” 

“ What may that be?” 

“ That you will offer me your arm and guide me your- 
self, like another — like another — I used to know mythol- 
ogy, but other important matters have made me forget 
it ; pray come with me, then? ” 

“And am T to be abandoned, then ?” cried Malicorno. 

“It is quite impossible, monsieur,” said Montalais to 
Manicanq); “if I were to be seen with you at such an 
hour, what would be said of me ?” 

“Your own conscience would acquit you,” said Mani- 
cainp, sententiously. 

“Impossible, monsieur, impossible.” 

“ In that case, let me assist Malicorne to get down; he 
is a very intelligent fellow, and possesses a very keen 
scent ; he will guide me, and if we lose ourselves, both of 
us will be lost, and the one will save the other. If we are 
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together, and should be met by any one, we shall look as 
if we had some matter of business in hand; whilst alone 
I should have the appearance either of a lover or a robber. 
Come, Malicorne, here is the ladder.” 

Malicorne had already stretched out one of his h\<^s 
towards the top of tlie wall, when l\Ianieanip said, in a 
whisper, “ I lush ! ” 

“ What's the matter ? ” iiKjuired Montalais. 

I hear footsteps.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” 

In fact, the fancied footsteps soon became a reality ; 
the foliage was imshed aside, and Saint-.Aignan appeared, 
with a smile on his lips, and liis hand stretclied out 
towards them, taking every one by surprise; that is to 
say, Malicorne upon the tree with his head stretched out, 
Montalais upon the romids of the ladder and clinging to 
it tightly, and Manicainp on the ground with his foot ad- 
vanced ready to setofl. ‘‘Good-evening, Manicainp,” said 
the conite, “I am glad to see you, my dear fellow; wo 
missed you this evening, and a good many imiuiries have 
been made about you. JVIademoiselle de Montalais, your 
most obedient ser\^ant.” 

Montalais blushed. “ Good heavens ! ” she exclaimed, 
hiding her face in both her liands. 

“ Pray reassure yourscdf ; I know how perfectly innocent 
you are, and I shall give a good account of you. Mani- 
camp, do you follow me: tlie hedge, the eross-i>atbs, and 
labyrinth, I am well acquainted with them all ; I will be 
your Ariadne. There now, your mythological name is 
found at last.” 

“Perfectly true, comte.” 

“ And take M. Malicorne away with you at the same 
time,” said Montalais. 

“No, indeed,” said Malicorne; “M. Manicainp has 
conversed with you as long as he liked, and now it is my 
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turn, if you please; I have a multitude of things to tell 
you about our future prospects.” 

“You hear,” said the cointc, laughing; “stay with 
him, Mademoiselle Montalais. This is, indeed, a night 
for secrets.” And, taking Manicamp’s arm, the comte 
led him rapidly away in the direction of the road Mon- 
talais knew so well, and indicated so badly. JNFontalais 
followed them with her eyes as long as she could perceive 
them. 


CITArTER XV. 

now MALirOKNK HAD T5KEN TURNED OUT OF THE HOTEL OF 
THE liEAU UAON. 

WiTiT.K Montalais was engaged in looking after the comte 
and ^lanicamp, Malicornc had taken advantage of the 
young girl's attention being drawn away to render his 
])osition somewliat more tolerable, and when she turned 
round, she immediately noticed the change which had 
tak(ai j)lace ; for he had seated himself, like a monkey, 
U})on the wall, with his feet resting upon the top rounds 
of tlie ladder, the foliage of the wild vine and honeysuckle 
curled round his head like a faun, while tlie twisted ivy 
branches re])rcsented tolerably enough his cloven feet. 
Montalais required nothing to make her resemldance 
to a dryad as complete as possible. “AVell,” she said, 
ascending another round of the ladder, “are you resolved 
to render me unhappy? have you not persecuted me 
enough, tyrant that you are?” 

“I a tyrant?” said Malicome. 

“Yes, you are always compromising me, Monsieur 
Mali come; you are a perfect monster of wickedness.” 
“I?” 
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“ What have you to do with Fontainebleau ? Is not 
Orleans your place of residence ? ” 

“ Do you ask me what I have to do here ? I wanted to 
see you.” 

“Ah, great need of that.” 

“ Not as far as concerns yourself, perhaps, but as far as I 
am concerned. Mademoiselle Montalais, you know very 
well that I have left my home, and that, for the future, I 
have no other place of residence than that which you may 
happen to have. As you, therefore, arc staying at 
Fontainebleau at the present moment, I have come to 
Fontainebleau.” 

Montalais shrugged her shoulders. “ You wished to 
see me, did you not V ” she said. 

“ Of course.” 

“Very well, you have seen me, — 3^011 are satisfied; so 
now go away.” 

“Oh, no,” said Malicorne; “I came to talk with you 
as well as to see you.” 

“Very well, w'e wdll talk by and b}^, and in another 
place than this.” 

“By and by! heaven only kriow’s if shall mecit 3'ou by 
and by in another place. We shall never find a more 
favorable one than this.” 

“ But I cannot this evening, nor at the present 
moment.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because a thousand things have happened to-night.” 

“Well, then, my affair Avill make a thousand and 
one.” 

“No no ; Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charento is waiting 
for me in our room to communicate something of the very 
greatest importance.” 

“ Row long has she been waiting ?” 

“ For an hour at least.” 
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“In that case,” said Malicorno, tranquilly, “she can 
wait a few minutes longer.” 

“Monsieur Malicorne,” said Montalais, “you are for- 
getting yourself.” 

“ You should rather say that it is you who are forgetting 
me, and that I am getting impatient at the part you make 
me play here indeed! For tlie last week I have been 
]>rowling about among the company, and you have not once 
deigned to notice my presence.” 

“Have you been prowling about here for a week, M. 
Malicorne ? ” 

“ Like a wolf ; sometimes I have been burnt by tlie fire- 
works, Avhicli have singed two of my wigs ; atotliers, I liave 
be(‘n completely drenched in the osiers ])y the evening 
damps, or the spray from the fountains, — half-famished, 
fatigued to death, with the view of a wall always before 
me, and the prospect of having to scale it perhaps. Upon 
my w'ord, this is not the sort of life for any one to l(‘ad 
who is neither a squirrel, a salamander, nor an otter; and 
since you drive your iMhumanity so far as to wish to make 
me renounce my condition as a man, I declare it openly. 
A maul am, indeed, and a man I will remain, unless by 
sui)erior orders.” 

“ Well, then, tell me, w hat do you w ish, — w liat do you 
require, — wdiat do you insist upon:'” said Montalais, in a 
submissive tone. 

“ Do you mean to tell me that you did not know I wars 
at Fontainebleau?” 

“ 1 ! ” 

“ Nay, be frank.” 

“I suspected so.” 

“ AYell, then, could you not have contrived during the 
last wx'ek to have seen me once a day, at least ? ” 

“ I have ahvays been prevented, M. Malicorne.” 

“ Fiddlesticks ! ” 
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‘‘ Ask my companion, if you do not believe me.” 

“ I shall ask no one to explain matters, I know better 
than any one.” 

‘‘ Compose yourself, M, Malicorne ; things will change.” 

“ They must indeed.” 

“You know that, whether I see you or not, T am think- 
ing of you,” said JMontalais, hi a coaxing tone of voice. 

“ Oh, you are thinking of me, are you ? well, and is there 
anything new ? ” 

“ What about ? ” 

“ About my post in Monsieur’s household.” 

“ Ah, my dear Monsieur iVIalicorne, no one has ventured 
lately to approach his royal highness.” 

“Well, but now?” 

“ Now, it is quite a different thing ; since yesterday he 
has left off being jealous.” 

“ Ikah ! how has his jealousy subsided ? ” 

“ It has been diverted hito another channel.” 

“Tell me all about iw. ’ 

“ A report was si)read that the king had fallen in love 
with some one else, and Monsieur was tranquillized im- 
mediately.” 

“ And who spread the report?” 

Montalais lowered her voice. “ Between ourselves,” she 
said, “ I think that Madame and the king have come to 
a secret understanding about it.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Malicorne ; “ that was the only way to 
manage it. But what about poor M. de Guiche ? ” 

“ Oh, as for him, he is comi)letely turned off.” 

“ Have they been \vriting to each other ? ” 

“No, certainly not ; I have not seen a pen in cither of 
their hands for the last week.” 

“ On what terms are you with Madame ? ” 

“ The very best.” 

“And with the king? ” 
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“The king always smiles at me whenever I pass him.” 

“Good. Now tell me whom have the two lovers 
selected to serve as their screen ? ” 

“ La Vallierc.” 

“ Oh, oh, poor girl ! We must prevent that ! 

“Why?” 

“ Ih^cause, if IM. Rao\il Rragelonne were to suspect it, he 
would either kill her or kill himself.” 

“ Raoul, j)oor fellow ! do you think so ? ” 

“ Women j)retend to have a knowledge of the state of 
peopl(‘.’s atfee.tions,” said Malicorne, “ and they do not 
even know how to read the thoughts of tlnur own minds 
and hearts. Well, I can tell you, that M. de Bragelonne 
loves La Valliere to such a degree that, if she deceived 
liim, he would, I repeat, either kill himself or kill her.” 

“Rut the king is there to defend her,” said Montalais. 

“The king! ” exclaimed Malicorne ; “Rixoul would kill 
the king as he would a common iliief.” 

“Good heavens !” said Montalais you are mad, M. 
Malicorne.” 

“Not in the least. Everything I have told you is, on 
the contrary, perfectly serious ; and, for my own part, I 
know one thing.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ That I shall quietly tell Raoul of the trick.” 

“Hush!” said Montalais, mounting another round of 
the bidder, so as to approach Malicorne more closely, “ do 
not open your lips to poor liaoul.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Recause, as yet you know nothing at all.” 

“ AVhat is the matter, then ?” 

“Why, this evening — but no one is listening, I hope?” 

“No.” 

“ This evening, then, beneath the royal oak, La Valliere 
said aloud, and innocently enough, ‘ I cannot conceive that 
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when one has once seen the king, one can ever love another 
man.’ ” 

Malicorne almost jumped off the wall. “ Unhappy girl I 
did she really say that ? ” 

Word for word.” 

“ And she thinks so ? ” 

“ La Valliore always thinks what she says.” 

‘‘ That positively cries aloud for vengoanf^o. Why, 
women are the veriest serpents,” said Malicorne, 

“ Compose yourself, my dear Malicorne, compose your- 
self.” 

“Xo, no; let us take the e\al in time, on the contrary. 
There is time enough yet to tell Kaonl of it.” 

“ Blunderer, on the contrary, it is too late,” replied Mon- 
talais. 

How so ? ” 

La Valli6re’s remark, which was intended for t he king, 
reached its destination.” 

“ The king knows it, then? The king was told of it, I 
suppose ? ” 

*‘The king heard it.” 

“ Ohirne ! as the cardinal used to say.” 

The king was hidden in tlic thicket close to the royal 
oak.” 

“ It follows, then,” said Malicorne, “ that for the future, 
the plan which the king and Madame have arranged, will 
go as easily as if it 'were on wheels, and will pass over 
poor Bragelonne’s body.” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“ Well,” said Malicorne, after a moment’s reflection, “ do 
not let us interpose our poor selves between a large oak- 
tree and a great king, for we should certainly be ground 
to pieces.” 

“ The very thing I was going to say to you.” 

“ Let us think of ourselves, then.” 
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“ My own idea.” 

“ Open your beautiful eyes, then.” 

“And you your large ears.” 

“Approach your little mouth for a kiss.” 

“ Here,” said Montalais, who paid the debt immediately 
in ringing coin. 

“ Now let us consider. First, we have M. de Guiche, 
who is in love with Madame; then La Valliere, who is in 
love with the king; next, the king, who is in love both 
with Madame and J.a Valli^re : lastly Monsieur, who loves 
no one Vmt himself. Among all these loves, a noodle would 
make his fortune : a greater reason, therefore, for sensible 
p(M)])le like ourselves to do so.” 

“ There you ari^ with your dreams again.” 

“Nay, rather with realities. Let me still lead you, 
darling. I do not thhik you have been very badly otf 
hithcu’to.” 

“No.” 

“Well, the future is guaranteed by the past. Only, 
since all here think of themselves before anything else, let 
us do so too.” 

“ Perfectly right.” 

“ Hut of ourselves only.” 

“ He it so.” 

“An offensive and defensive alliance.” 

“ I am ready to swear it.” 

“ Put out your hand, then, and say, ‘All for Malicorne.” 

“All for 31alicornc.” 

“And T, ‘ All for Montalais,’ ” replied Malicorne, stretch- 
ing out his hand in his turn. 

“ And now, what is to be done?” 

“ Keep your eyes and ears constantly open ; collect every 
means of attack which may be serviceable against others ; 
never let anything lie about which can be used against 
ourselves.” 
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“ Agreed.” 

“ Decided.” 

“ Sworn to. And now the agreement entered into, 
good-bye.” 

“ What do yon mean by ‘ good-i)ye ? ’ ” 

“ Of course yon can now return to your inn.” 

To my inn ? ” 

“ Yes ; are you not lodging at the sign of the Beau 
Paon?” 

“ Montalais, JMontalais, you now betray that you were 
aware of my being at Fontainebleau.” 

“ Well ; and what does that prove, exce})t that I occupied 
myself about you more than you deserve ? ” 

“ Hum!” 

‘‘Go back, then, to the Beau Paon.” 

“ That is now quite out of the question.” 

“ Have you not a room there?” 

“ I had, but have it no longer.” 

“ Who has taken it from you, then ?” 

“ I will tell you. Some little time ago I was returning 
there, after I had been running about after you ; and 
having reached my hotel quite out of breath, I ])cr(.‘eived 
a litter, ujjon which four ijeasants were carrying a sick 
monk.” 

“ A monk ? ” 

“Yes, an old gray-bearded Franciscan. As I was look- 
ing at the monk, they entered the hotel ; and as they were 
carrying him up the staircase, I ff)llowed, and as I reach(‘d 
the top of the staircase I observed that they took him 
into my room.” 

“ Into your room ? ” 

“ Y es, into my own apartment. Supposing it to be a mis- 
take, I summoned the landlord, who said that the room 
which had been let to me for the past eight days was let 
to the Franciscan for the ninth.” 
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“ Oh, oh ! ” 

“That was exactly what I said ; nay, I did even more, 
for I was inclined to get out of temper. I went up stairs 
again. I spoke to the Franciscan himself, and wished to 
l>rove to him the impropriety of the step ; when this 
monk, dying though he seemed to be, raised himself upon 
his arm, fixed a pair of blazing eyes upon mo, and, in 
a voice wliich was admirably suited for commanding a 
charge of cavalry, said, ‘ Turn this fellow out of doors ; ’ 
which was done immediately by the landlord and the 
four porters, who made me descend the staircase some- 
what faster than was agreeable. This is how it happens, 
dearest, that I have no lodging.” 

“ Wlio can this Franciscan be?” said Montalais. “ Is 
he a general ? ” 

“ That is exactly the very title that one of the bearers 
of the litter gave him as he spoke to him in a low tone,” 

“ So that ” said Montalais. 

“ So that I have no room, no hotel, no lodging ; and I 
am as determined as my friend IManicamp was just now, 
not to ])ass the night in the (^pen air.” 

“ What is to be done, then ? ” said ]Montalais. 

“ Nothing easier,” said a third voice ; whereupon Mon- 
talais and Malicornc uttered a simultaneous cry, and 
Saint-Aignan appeared. “Dear Monsieur Malicorne,” 
said Saint-Aignan, “ a very lucky accident has brought 
nui back to extricate you from your embarrassment. 
C\)me, I can offer you a room in my own apartments, 
which, T can assure you, no Franciscan will deprive you of. 
As for you, my dear young lady, rest eas}". I already 
knew Mademoiselle do la Valli^re’s secret, and that of 
Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente ; your own you have 
just been kind enough to confide to me; for which I 
thank you. I can keep three quite as well as one.” Mali- 
corne and Montalais looked at each other, like children 
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detected in a theft ; but as Malicorne saw a great advan- 
tage in the proposition which had been made to him, he gave 
Montalais a sign of assent, which she returned. Mali- 
corne then descended the ladder, round by round, reflect- 
ing at every step on the means of obtaining piecemeal 
from M. de Saint- Aignan all he might possibly know 
about the famous secret. Montalais had already darted 
away like a deer, and neither cross-road nor labyrinth was 
able to lead her wrong. As for Saint-Aignan, he carried 
off Malicorne with him to his apartments, showing him a 
thousand attentions, enchanted to have close at hand the 
very two men who, even supposing De Guiche w^ere to 
remain silent, could give him the best information about 
the maids of honor. 


CTIAPTEII XVI. 

WHAT ACTUALLY OCCURRED AT THE INN CALLED THE BEAU 

TAON. 

In the first place, let us supply our readers with a few 
details about the inn called the Beau l^aon. It owed its 
name to its sign, which representeil a peacock si)rea(ling 
its tail. But, in imitation of certain painters who bestowed 
the face of a handsome young man on the serpent whicli 
temjited Eve, the limner of this sign had conferred upon 
the peacock the features of a woman. This famous inn, 
an architectural epigram against that half of the human 
race which renders existence delightful, was situated at 
Fontainebleau, in the first turning on the left-hand side, 
which divides the road from Paris, the large artery that 
constitutes in itself alone the entire town of Fontainelileau. 
The side street in question was then known as the Hue 
de Lyon, doubtless because, geographically, it led m the 
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direction of the second capital of the kingdom. The 
street itself was composed of two houses occupied by 
persons of the class of tradespeople, the houses being sepa- 
rated by two large gardens bordered with hedges running 
round them. Apparently, however, there were three 
houses in the street. Let us explain, notwithstanding ap- 
pearances, how there were in fact only two. The inn of 
the Beau Paon had its principal front towards the main 
street ; but upon the Hue de Lyon there were two ranges 
of buildings divided by courtyards, which comprised sets 
of apartments for the reception of all classes of travelers, 
whether on foot or on horseback, oi* even with their own 
carriages ; and in whicli could be sui)i)lied, not only 
board and lodging, but also accommodation for exercise, 
or opportunities of solitude for even the wealthiest cour- 
tiers, whenever, after having received some check at the 
court, they wished to shut themselves up to their own 
society, eitlu'r to devour an affront, or to brood on revenge. 
From the windows of this part of the building travelers 
could perctnve, in th first place, the street with the grass 
growing between the stones, which wT,ro being gradually 
loosened by it ; next the beautiful hedges of elder and 
thorn, whi(ih embraced, as though within two green and 
flowery arms, the house's of which w’e have spoken; and 
then, in tlu^ si>aces between those houses, forming the 
groundwork of the picture, and api)earing an almost im- 
])assal)le barrier, aliiieof thick trees, the advanced senti- 
nels of the vast forest which extends in front of Fontaine- 
bleau. It was therefore easy, ])rovided one secured an 
apartment at the angle of the building, to obtain, by tlie 
main street from Paris, a view of, as well as to hear, the 
})assers-by and the ftltes ; and, by the Hue de I.yon, to 
look u])on and to enjoy the calm of the country. And 
this without reckoning that, incases i>f urgent necessity, 
at the very moment people might be knocking at the 
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principal door in the Rue de Paris, one could make one’s 
escape by the little door in the Rue de Lyon, and, creeping 
along the gardens of the private houses, attain the out- 
skirts of the forest. Malicorne, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was the first to speak about this inn, by way of 
deploring his being turned out of it, being then absorbed 
in his own affairs, had not told Montalais all that could 
be said about this curious inn ; and we will try to repair 
the omission. With the exception of the few words he 
had said about the Franciscan friar, Malicorne had not 
given any particulars about the travelers who were stay- 
ing in the inn. The manner in which they had arrived, the 
manner in which they lived, the difficulty which existed 
for every one but certain privileged travelers, of entering 
the hotel without a password, or living there without 
certain preparatory precautions, must have struck ^Mali- 
coriie ; and, we will venture to say, really did so. But 
Malicorne, as we have already said, had personal matters 
of his own to occupy his attention, which prevented 
him from paying much attention to others. In fact, 
all the apartments of the hotel were engaged and 
retained by certain strangers, who never stirred out, 
who were incommunicative in their address, with counte- 
nances full of thoughtful preoccupation, and not one of 
whom was known to Malicorne. Every one of these 
travelers had reached the hotel after his own arrival 
there; each man had entered after having given a kind 
of password, which had at first attracted Malicorne’s 
attention; but having inquired, in an indirect manner, 
about it, he had been informed that the host had given as 
a reason for this extreme vigilance, that, as the town was 
so full of wealthy noblemen, it must also be as full of 
clever and zealous pickpockets. The rejmtatif)!! of an 
honest inn like that of the Beau Paon was concerned in 
not allowing its visitors to be robbed. It occasionally 
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happened that Malicorno asked himself, as he thought 
matters carefully over in his mind, and reflected ui:)on his 
own position in the inn, how it was that they had allowed 
him to become an inmate of the hotel, when he had ob- 
served, since his residence there, admission refused to so 
many. lf(i aske^d hims(‘lf, too, how it was that Alanicamp, 
who, in Ills oj)inion, must be a mtin to be looked upon 
wnth veneration l)y everybody, having wdshed to bait his 
horse at the lleau Paon, on arriving then^, both horse and 
rider had been incontinently turned aw'ay with a ^lescio 
VOS of the most positive character. ^Vll this for Mali- 
corne, w'hose mind being fully occupied by his owm love 
affair and ])ersonal ambition, w'as a problem he had not 
a])plied himself to solve. Had he wished to do so, we 
sliovdd hardly venture, notwithstanding the intelligence 
we have accorded as his due, to say he W’uuld have suo 
ceeded. A few" w"ords w'ill prove to the reader that no one 
but (Kdipus in person could have solved the enigma in 
question. During tlie w^eek, seven travelers had taken up 
their abode in the inn, all of them having arrived there 
the day after the fortunate day on which Malicoriie had 
tixed liis choice on tlie Beau Paon. These seven persons, 
accompanied by a suitable retinue, were the following : — 
First of all, a brigadier in the German army, his secre- 
tary, ])hysician, three servants, and scveii horses. The 
]>rigadier’s name W"as the Comte de Wostpur. — A Spanish 
cardinal, with two nc'phew^s, tw"o scc.retaric*s, an olhc'er of 
his household, and tw\*lve horses. ’The cardinaTs name wars 
Monseigneur ITerrebia. — A rich merchant of Bremen, wdth 
his man-servant and two horses. This merchant's name 
w as Meinheer Bonstett. — A Venetian senator, wdth his wife 
and daughter, both extremely beautiful. The senator's 
name w'as Signor Marini. — A Scotch laird, w ith seven 
Highlanders of his clan, all on fo('>t. Tlu* laird's name 
was MacCumiior. — An Austrian from Vienna, without 
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title or coat-of-arms, who had arrived in a carriage; 
a good deal of the priest, and something of the soldier. 
He was called the Councilor. — And, iiiially, a Flemisli 
lady, with a man-servant, a lady’s maid, and a female 
companion, a large retinue of servants, great display, and 
immense horses. She was called the Flemish lady. 

All these travelers had arrived on the same day, and 
yet their arrival had occasioned no confusion in the inn, no 
stoj^page in the street ; their apartments had been fixed 
upon beforehand, by their couriers or secretaries, who 
had arrived the ]U’evious evening or tliat very morning. 
JVIalieorne, who had arrived the previous day, riding an 
ill-conditioned horse, with a slender valise, had announced 
himself at tlie hotel of the Beau l^ion as the friend of a 
nobleman desirous of witnessing tlieyc^os’, and who would 
himself arrive almost immediately. The landlord, on 
hearing these words, had smiled as if he were jierfectly well 
acquainted either with Malicorne or liis friend the noble- 
man, and had said to him, ‘‘ Since you are the first 
arrival, monsieur, clioose what apartment you please.” 
And this was said with that obsequiousness of manners, 
so full of meaning with landlords, which means, “ Make 
yourself perfectly easy, monsieur : we know with wliom 
we have to do, and you Avill be treated accordingly.” 
These words, and their accompanying gesture, Malicorne 
had thought very friendly, but rather obscure. However, 
as he did not wish to be very extravagant in his expenses, 
and as he thought that if he were to ask for a small 
apartment he would doubtless have been refused, on ac- 
count of his want of consequence, he hastened to close at 
once with the mnkeeper’s remark, and deceive him with 
a cunning equal to his own. So, smiling as a man would 
do for whom whatever might be done was but simply his 
due, he said, “ My dear host, I shall take the best and 
the gayest room in the house.” 
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“With a stable?” 

“Yes, with a stable.” 

“ And when will you take it ?” 

“ Immediately, if it be possible.” 

“ Quite so.” 

“ r»ut,” said Malicornc, “I shall lenvo the large room 
unoccupied for tlie ])resc;nt.” 

“\'ery good! ” said the landlord, with an air of intelli- 
gence. 

“ C’ertain reasons, which you will understand by and 
by, ()blige me to take, at my own cost, this small room 
only.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the host. 

“When my friend arrives, he w’ill occupy the large 
apartment: and, as a matter of cours(‘, as this larger 
a[)artment will be his own affair, he will settle for it him- 
self.” 

“Certainly,” said the landlord, “certainly; let it bo 
understood in that manner.” 

“It is agreed, then, that such shall be the terms ? ” 

“ W ord for wa)rd.” 

“It is extraordinary,” said IMalicorue to himself. “ You 
quite understand, then?” 

“ Yes.” 

“There is nothing more to be said. Since you under- 
stand, for you do clearly understand, do you not?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Very wx‘11; and now show me to my room.” 

The landlord, cap in hand, i)receded ]\Ialicorne, wdio in- 
stalled himself in his room, and became more and more 
surprised to observe that the landlord, at every ascent 
or descent, looked and w inked at him in a manner w hich 
indicated the best possible intelligence betw’een them 
There is some mistake here,” said IVIalicorne to himself ; 
“ but until it is cleared up, I shall take advantage of it. 
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which is the best thing I can possil)ly do.’’ And he 
darted out of liis room, like a hunting-dog following a 
scent, in search of all the news and curiosities of the 
court, getting himself burnt in one ijlace and drowned in 
another, as he had told Mademoiselle de Montalais. The 
day after he had been installed in his room, ho had 
noticed the seven travelers arrive successively, who 
speedily filled the whole hotel. When he saw this p(‘r- 
fect multitude of people, of carriages, and rtdinue, ]Mali- 
corne rubbed his hands delightedly, thinking that, one 
day later, he should not have found a b(‘d to lie njxai 
after his return from his exploring ex])editions. Mdien 
all the travelers were lodged, the landlord entered ]\rah- 
corne’s room, and with his accustomed coiirteoiisness, said 
to him, “You are aware, my dear monsieur, that the 
large room in the third detached building is still reserved 
for you ? ” 

“ Of course I am aware of it.” 

“ I am really making you a xiresent of it.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ So that when your friend comes ” 

“ Well ! ” 

“ ITe will be satisfied with me, I hope : or, if he be not, 
he will be very difficult to please.” 

“ Excuse me, but will you allow mo to say a icw woras 
about my friend ? ” 

“ Of course, for you have a perfect riglit to do so.” 

“ He intended to come, as you know.” 

“ And he does so still.” 

“ lie may possibly have changed his opinion.” 

“ Xo.” 

“You are quite sure, then ?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ But in case you should have some doubt.” 

‘‘Well!” 
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“lean only say that I do not positively assure you 
that he will eorne.” 

“ Yet lie told you ” 

‘MIe certainly did tell inn; but you know that man 
proposes and God disposes , — verha volant^ scripta menu 
enty 

“ AY hi ell is as much as to say ” 

‘‘''Hiat wliat is spoken Hies aAvay, .and what is written 
remains ; and, as luMlid not Avrito to me, lait contented 
liims(di’ l)y sayin<j^ to me, ‘ I will aulliorize you, yet with- 
out sp(*eially iiistruetin^ you,’ yon must feel that it places 
iu(‘ in a very embarrassing; ]>osition.” 

“ A\'hat do you autliorize me to do, tluai ?” 

“ Why, to let your rooms it you liud a j;ood tenant 
for them.” 

u ] ” 

‘‘ Yes, you.” 

“N(?verAvi]l Ido such a tliiipi;, monsieur. If he has 
not written to you, he has written to ime” 

“ All ! what does he say ? Let ns see if his letter a.e;rees 
with his Avords.” 

“ These are almost liis A'ery words. To the landlord 
of the Lean Paon Hotel, — You Avill haA'O been informed 
of the meetin^c; arraiiLced to take place in ymir inn be- 
twecai some people of importaiu'C ; T shall bo one of those 
Avho Avill meet tlie others at Fontainelileau. Keep for mo, 
th(‘n, a small room for a friend Avho Avill arrive (‘ither 

before or after me ’ and you are the friend I suppose,” 

stiid the landlord, interrupting his reading of the letter. 
]\Ialicorne boAved modestly. The landlord continued: 
“ And a largo apartment for myself. The large apart- 
riKuit is my oavii affair, but 1 Avish the price of the smaller 
rf)om to be moderate, as it is destined for a fellow avIio is 
deucedly ])Oor.” It is still you lie is speaking of, is lio 
not ? ” said the host. 
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“ Oh, certainly,” said Malicorne. 

“ Then we are agreed ; your friend will settle for his 
apartment, and you for your own.” 

“May I be broken alive on the wheel,” said Malicorne 
to himself, “if I understand anything at all about it,” 
and then he said aloud, “Well, then, are you satisfied 
with the name ? ” 

“ With what name? ” 

“ With the name at the end of the letter. Does it 
give you the guarantee you require?” 

“ I was going to ask yon the name.” 

“ What ! was not the letter signed? ” 

“ No,” said the landlord, opening his eyes very wide, 
full of mystery and curiosity. 

“ In that case,” replied Malicorne, imitating his gesture 
and his mysterious look, “if lie has not given you his 
name, you understand, he must have his reasons for it.” 

“ Oh, of course.” 

“ And, therefore, I, his friend, his confidant, must not 
betray him.” 

“ You are perfectly right, monsieur,” said the landlord, 
“ and I do not insist ui^oii it.” 

“ I appreciate your delicacy. As for myself, as my 
friend told you, my room is a separate affair, so let us 
come to terms about it. Short accounts make long 
friends. How much is it?” 

“ There is no hurry.” 

“ Never mind, let us reckon it up all the same. Room, 
my own board, a place in the stable for my horse, and his 
feed. How mucli per day ?” 

“Four livres, monsieur.” 

“ Which will make twelve livres for the three days I 
have been here ? ” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Here are your twelve livres, then.” 
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« But why settle now ?” 

“Because,” said Malicorne, lowering his voice, and 
resorting to his former air of mystery, because he saw 
that the mysterious had succeeded, “ because if I had to 
set olf suddenly, to decamp at any moment, my account 
would be settled.” 

“You are right, monsieur.” 

“ I may consider myself at home, then ? ” 

“ I\n-feclly.” 

“ So far so well. Adieu ! ” And the landlord withdrew. 
Mali come, left alone, reasoned with himself in the follow- 
ing manner: — “No one but I)e Ouiche or Manicainp 
could have written to this fellow ; De Guiche, because he 
wislu's to secure a lodging for himself beyond the 
precincts of the court, in the event of his success or 
failure, as the case might be ; IManicam]), because De 
Guiche must have intrusted him with his commission. 
And De Guiche or Manicainp will liave argued in this 
manner. The large apartment would serve for the recep- 
tion, in a befitting manner, of a lady thickly veiled, 
reserving to the lady in question a double means of exit, 
either in a street somewhat deserted, or closely adjoin- 
ing the forest. The smaller room, might either shelter 
Manie.amp fur a time, who is De Guiche’s confidant, and 
would be the vigilant keeper of the door, or De Guiche 
himself, acting, for greater safety, the part of master and 
confidant at the same time. Yet,” lie continued, “how 
about this meeting which is to take place, and which indeed 
has actually taken ])lace, in this liotcl ? No doubt they are 
persons who arc going to be presented to the king. And 
the ‘ poor devil,’ for whom the smaller room is destined, 
is a trick, in order to better conceal De Guiche or Mani- 
camp. If this be the case, as very likely it is, there is 
only half the iniscliief done, for there is simpl}'' the length 
of a imrse string bewcen Manicamp and Malicorne.’* 
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After he had thus reasoned the matter out, Malicorne slept 
soundly, leaving the seven travelers to occupy, and in 
every sense of the word to walk up and down, their 
several lodgings in the hotel. Whenever there was noth- 
ing at court to })ut him out, when lie liad wearied liim- 
self with his excursions and investigations, tired of writ- 
ing letters whicli he could never find an 0])])ortunity of 
delivering to tlie people they were intended for, lie returned 
home to his comfortable little room, and leaning ipxni the 
balcony, which was filled with nasturtiums and wliito 
pinks, began to think over these strange travelers, for 
whom F ontainebleau seemed to possess no attractions ^vith 
all its illuminations, amusements, and fetes. Things 
w^ent on in this manner until the seventh day, a day of 
W’hicli W’e have given such full details, with its niglit also, 
in the preceding chajiters. On that night Malicorne wais 
enjoying the fresh air, seated at his window, towards 
one o’clock in the morning, wdien Manicainp ajipeared on 
horseback, with a thoughtful and listless air. 

‘‘Good!” said ^Malicorne to himself, recognizing him 
at the first glance ; “there’s my friend, wiio is conu^ to 
take jiossession of his aiiartment, that is to say, of niy 
room.” And he called to Manicamp, wiio looked up [ind 
immediately recognized Malicorne. 

“Ah! by Jove!” Scaid the former, his countenance 
clearing up, “glad to see you, Malicorne. I have been 
W'andering about Fontainebleau, looking for tlirc.c things 
I cannot find ; I)e Guichc, a room, and a stable.” 

“Of ]M. de Guichc I cannot give you either good or bad 
news, for I have not seen him; but as far as conccoais 
your room and a stable, that’s another matter, for they 
have been retained here for you.” 

“Retained — and by whom?” 

“ By yourself, I presume.” 

“Byrne.?” 
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“ Do you mean to say you did not take lodgings 
here?” 

“By no means,” said Manicamp. 

At tliis moment the landlord appeared on the thresh- 
old of the door. 

“ I want a room,” said Manicamp. 

“ Did you (iugage one, nioiisieur ? ” 

“No.” 

“Then I have no rooms to let.” 

“ In that case, I have engaged a room,” said Mani- 
camp. 

“A room sim])ly, or lodgings?” 

“ Anything you please.” 

“By letter? ” inquired the landlord. 

Miilicorne nodded afhrmatively to Manicamp. 

“ Of course by letter,” said Manicainj). “ Did you not 
receive a letter from me?” 

“What was the date of the letter?” inquired the host, 
in wliom IManicamp's hesitation had aroused suspicion. 
jManicamp rul)l)ed his car, and looked up at Malicorne's 
window ; but Malicornc had left his window and was com- 
ing down the stairs to his friend’s assistance. At tlio 
very same moment, a traveler, wrapped in a largo 
Sj)aiiisli cloak, appeared at the porch, near enough to 
hear the convtTsation. 

“I ask you what w^as the date of the letter you wrote 
to me to retain apartments here ?” repeated the landlord, 
pressing the (piestion. 

“ Last AVednesday was the date,” said the mysterious 
stranger, in a soft and polished tone of voice, touching 
the landlord on the shoulder. 

Manicamp drew back, and it was now Malicome’s turn, 
who appeared on the threshold, to scratch his ear. The 
landlord saluted the new arrival as a man who recognizes 
hia true guest. 
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CTTAPTER XVIL 

A JESUIT OF THE ELEYEXm VFAR. 

Ix the first place, in order not to wciiry llie reader’s 
patience, we will hasten to answer the first question. 
The traveler with the cloak held over his face was Araniis, 
who, after he liad left Kouqiiet, and taken from a port- 
raanteau, which liLs servant had opened, a cavalier's 
plete costume, quitted the chateau, and went to tlio hot<*l 
of the Beau Paon, where, by letters, sev(‘n or c\:j;ht days 
previousl}^, he had, as the landlord had stated, directcHl a 
room and an apartment to be retain(*d for him. Imimv 
diately after Malicorne and Manicamphad been turned out., 
Aramis approached the Franciscan, and asked him 
whether he would prefer the apartment or the room. Tlie 
Franciscan inquired where they were both situatcid. He 
was told that the room was on the first, and the aparluicnt 
on the second floor. 

“The room, then,” he said. 

Aramis did not contradict him, but, with c^rcat snb- 
missiveness, said to the landlord: “The room.” And 
])owing with respect, he withdrew into the a.partm(*nt, 
and the Franciscan was accordingly carried at oneci into 
the room. Xow, is it not extraordinary that this respect 
should be slKmm by a prelate of the cliurch fora simple 
monk, for one, too, belonging to a mendicant order ; to 
whom was given up, without a recpiest for it evcai, a room 
which so many travelers were desirous of obtaining? 
TTow, too, explain the unexpected arrival of Aramis at the 
hotel — he who had entered the chateau with M. Fouquet, 
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and could have remained at the chateau with M. Fouquet 
if lie liad liked? The Franciscan supported his removal 
up the staircase witliout utterin^^ a complaint, altiiougli 
it wasevkhait he suirered very much, and that every time 
the litter kiiock(‘d against the wall or the railing of the 
stairciase, he ex])eri(‘nc(*d aterrihle shock throughout his 
frame. And finally, when h(*. ha<I arrived in tlie room, he 
said to fliosr^ wlio cari*i(;d liim : “Ih^lp ni(i to ])lace my- 
self in that arm-chair.’’ The hearers of the litter ])laced 
it on tlu‘ ground, and lifting tlie sick man tij) as gimtly as 
])ossihl(\ carried him to tlie chair he had indicated, wliicli 
was situatial at th(‘ head of the bed. “ Xow,” he added, 
witli a marked beiiiguity of gesture and tone, “desire 
the landlord to eonie.” 

Th(‘y obeyed, and live minutes aftiu'wards tin* landlord 
app(‘ar(‘d at tla^ door, 

“ be kind enough,” said the Franciscan to him, “to 
Send lh(‘S(‘ (‘X(;(.‘lleiit fellmvsaway: they are vassals of tlie 
(’omte (h‘. JMelun. They found me when I had fainted on 
the road overcome hy tin? heat, and witliout thinking 
whether they would be paid for their trouble, they wished 
to carry me to their (uvn homes. ]>ut T know at what cost 
to themsc'lves is t]n‘ liospiiality whic'h the j)oor (‘xt(?nd to 
a si(‘k man, and I preferred this hotel, where, moreover, I 
was expected.” 

Tile landlord looked at tlie Franciscan in amazement, 
]>nt. tlu! latt<!r, with his thumh, made tlu‘sign of the eros.s 
in a j)eenliar manner njnm his breast. The host replied 
by making a similar sign on his left shoulder. “Yes in- 
d(H*d,” he said, “we did expect you, but wo hoped tliat 
you would arrive' in a better state of health.” And as the 
]H.*as{ints were looking at the innkeeper, usually so super- 
(‘ilious, and saw how respei^tful lie had become in the 
l)re.sence of a ])oor monk, tlu‘ Franciscan drew from a deep 
pocket three or four pieces of gold, which he held out. 
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« My friends,” said he, “ here is something to repay you 
for the care you have taken of me. So make yourselves 
perfectly easy, and do not be afraid of leaving* me liere. 
The order to wliich I belong, and for which I am travel- 
ing, does not require me to beg; only, as the attention 
you have shown me deserves to be rewarded, take these 
two louis and depart in x>eace.” 

The peasants did not dare to take them ; the landlord 
took the two louis out of the inonk\s hand and ])laeed 
them in that of one of the peasants, all four of whom 
withdrew, opening their eyes wider tlian ever. The 
door ivas then closed ; and, while the innkeeper stood re- 
spectfully near it, tlie Franciscan collected liimself for a 
moment. lie then passed across his sallow face a hand 
which seemed dried up by fever, and ruljbed his nervous 
and agitated fingers across his beard. Ilis large eyes, 
hollowed by sickness and inquietude, seemed to pursue in 
the vague distance a mournful and fixed idea. 

“ What physicians have you at Fontainebleau ? ” he in- 
quired, after a long pause. 

“ We have three, holy father,” 

“ What are their names ? ” 

‘‘ Luiniguet first.” 

« The next one ? ” 

“A brother of the Carmelite order, named Brother 
Hubert.” 

“The next?” 

“ A secular member, named Grisart.” 

“Ah! Grisart?” murmured the monk, “send for M. 
Grisart immediately.” 

The landlord moved in prompt obedience to the direc- 
tion. 

“ Tell me what priests are there here ? ” 

“ What priests ? ” 

“ Yes ; belonging to what orders ?” 
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“ There are Jesuits, Au^istines, and Cordeliers ; but 
tlio Jesuits are the closest at hand. Sliall I send for a 
confessor l)el()ng;iiip^ to the order of Jesuits V” 

“Yes, i^lnlediatel3^” 

It will be iiniigined that, at the sifi^n of the cross which 
ilio}" had ex(*han.i(C(l, the landlord and the invalid monk 
laid recognized eaeh oth(‘r as two afiiliated m(*nibers of the 
well-known S<jciety of Jesus. Left to himself, the Fran- 
ciscan drew from his j^oc.ket a bundle of papers, some of 
which he read over with the most careful attention. The 
violence of his disorder, liowever, ove rename his courage; 
Ills roll(‘d in tlieir sockets, a cold sweat poured down 
liis face, and he neai‘1 y fainti'd, and lay with his head throv/n 
backwaj'ds and his arms hanging down on botli sides of 
his (‘hair. For more than live minnt(‘s he remained with- 
out any movement, when the landlord returned, bringing 
with him the physician, whom he hardly iillowed time to 
dress himself. The ncase tliey made in entering the room, 
the current of air, which the opening of the door occa- 
sioned, r(}stored the Franciscan to his senses, lie hurriedly 
seiz(‘d hold of tlie papers which were lying alunit, and with 
his long and Ixmy hand concealed them under the cusli- 
ions of the chair. 'Lhe landlord went out of the room, 
leaving patient and physician together. 

“ Come here, Monsieur (Jrisart,” said the Franciscan to 
tlie doctor; “apjiroach closer, for there is no time to lose. 

l»y touch and sound, and consider, and iiroiiounce your 
sentence. ” 

“The landlord,” replied the doedor, “told me that I had 
the honor of attending an afliliatiMl brotlier.” 

“ Yes,” replied the Franciscan, “ it is so. Tell mo the 
truth, then ; I feel very ill, and I think I am about to 
die.” 

The physician rook the monk’s hand and felt his pulse. 
“ Oh, oh,” he said, “ a dangerous fever.” 
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“ What do you call a dangerous fever ? inquired the 
Franciscan, with an imperious look. 

“To an affiliated member of the first or second year,” 
replied the physician, looking mquiringly at the monk, “I 
should say — a fever that may he cured.” 

“But to me?” said the Franciscan. The physician 
hesitated. 

“Look at my gray hair, and my forehead, full of anxious 
thought,” he continued: “look at the lines in my face, by 
which I reckon up the trials I have undergone; I am a 
Jesuit of the eleventh year, Monsieur Grisart.” The physi- 
cian started, for, in fact, a Jesuit of the eleventh year was 
one of those men who had been initiated in all tlie secrets 
of the order, one of those for whom science has no more 
secrets, tlie society no further barriers to present — tem- 
poral obedience, no more trammels. 

“In that case,” said Grisart, saluting him with respect, 
“I am in the presence of a master?” 

“Yes; act, therefore, accordingly.” 

“ And you wish to know ? ” 

“ My real state.” 

“Well,” said the physician, “it is a brain fever, which 
has reached its highe.st degree of intensity.” 

“There is no hope, then?” inquired the ]<'rancis(^an, in 
a quick tone of voice. 

“ I do not say that,” rei)lied the doctor ; “ yet, consider- 
ing the disordered state of the brain, tlie huiTii^d i 
ration, the rapidity of the ])ulse, and tlie burning nature of 
the fever which is devouring you ” 

“ And which has thrice prostrated me since this morn- 
ing,” said the monk. 

“ All things considered, I shall call it a terrilile attack. 
But why did you not stop on your road?” 

“ I was expected here, and I was obliged to come.” 

“ Even at the risk of your life V ” 
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“ Yes, at the risk of dying on the way.” 

“ Very well. Considering all the symptoms of your case, 
I must tell you that your condition is almost desperate.” 

^Jlie Franciscan smiled in a strange manner. 

“ What you have just told me is, perhaps, sufficient for 
what is duo to an affiliated member, even of the eleventh 
year ; l)ut for what is due to me, Monsieur Grisart, it is too 
little, and I have a right to demand more. Come, then, 
let us be more candid still, and as frank as if you were 
making your own confession to Heaven. Besides I have 
already sent fora confessor.” 

“Oil ! I liave hopes, however,” murmured the doctor. 

“Answer me,” said tlie sick man, dist>laying with a 
dignified gesture a golden ring, the stone of wffiich had, 
until that moment, been turned inside, and w'hich bore 
engraved thereon the distinguishing mark of the Society 
of Jesus. 

Grisart uttered a loud exclamation. “The general ! ” 
he cried. 

“ Silence,” said the Franciscan, “ you now^ understand 
that the w hole truth is all important.” 

“ Monseigneur, monseigiieur,” murmured Grisart, “ send 
for the confessor, for in twa^ hours, at the next seizure, you 
w ill be attacked by delirium, and will pass away in its 
course.” 

“ V^ery well,” said tlie jiatient, for a moment con- 
tracting his eyebrow's, “I have still tw^o hours to live 
them?” 

“ Yes; particularly if you take the potion I will send 
you presently.” 

“ And that will give me two hours of life ? ” 

“ Two hours.” 

“ I would take it, were it poison, for those two hours 
are necessary not only for myself, but for the glory of the 
order.” 

VUL, HI. — u. 
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•• What a loss, what a catastrophe for us all ! ” mur- 
mured the physician. 

“ It is the loss of one man — ^nothing more,” replied the 
Franciscan, “for Heaven will enable the poor monk, who is 
about to leave you, to find a worthy successor. Adieu, 
Monsieur Grisart ; already even, througli the goodness of 
Heaven, I have met with you. A physician who had not 
been one of our holy order, would have left me in igno- 
rance of my condition ; and, confident that (existence 
would be prolonged a few days further, I should not have 
taken the necessary precautions. You are a learned 
man, Monsieur Grisart, and that confers an honor 
upon us all ; it would have been repugnant to my feelings 
to have found one of our order of little standing in his 
profession. Adieu, Monsieur Grisart ; send me the cordial 
immediately.” 

“ Give me your blessing, at least, monseigneur.” 

“In my mind, I do; go, go; in my mind, I do so, I tell 
you — anirao^ Maitre Grisart, vMbus And 

he again fell back on the arm-chair, in an almost senseless 
state. M. Grisart hesitated, whether he should give him 
immediate assistance, or should run to prepare the cordial 
he had promised. He decided in favor of the cordial, for 
he darted out of the room and disappeared down the 
staircase. 


CHAPTFJl XVIII. 

THE STATE SECRET. 

A FEW moments after the doctor’s departure, the con- 
fessor arrived. He had hardly crossed the threshold of 
the door when the Franciscan fixed a penetrating look 
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Upon him, and, shaking his head, murmured — A weak 
mind I see; may Heaven forgive me if I die without the 
help of this living piece of human infirmity.” The con- 
fessor, on his side, regarded the dying man with astonish- 
ment, almost with terror. He had never beheld eyes so 
buniingly bright at the very moment they v^ere about to 
close, nor looks so terrible at the moment they w'ere about 
to be quenched in death. The Franciscan made a rapid 
and imperious movement of his hand. Sit down, there, 
my father,” he said, “and listen to me.” The Jesuit con- 
f(\ssor, a good x^^it^st, a recently initiated inemlHU' of the 
order, wlio had merely seen the beginning of its mys- 
teries, yielded to the su])eriority assumed by the i>enitent. 

“ There are several i)ersons staying in this hotel,” con- 
tinued the I'ranciscan. 

“But,” inquired the Jesuit, “I thought I ha»l ])een 
summon(*d to listen to a confession. Is your remark, 
then, a confession V ” 

“ Why do you ask ?” 

“ In order to know wliether I am to keep your words 
secret.” 

“]\ry remarks are part of my confession ; I eon tide them 
to you in your character of a confessor.” 

“Very well,” said the priest, seating himself on the 
chair which the Franciscan had, with great difficulty, 
just left, to lie down on the bed. 

The Franciscan continued, — “I repeat, there are several 
persons staying in this inn.” 

“ So I liave heard.” 

“ They ought to be eight in number.” 

The Jesuit made a sign that he understood him. “ The 
first to whom I wish to speak,” said the dying man, “ is 
a German from Vienna, whoso name is the Baron de 
Wostpur. Be kind enough to go to him, and tell him the 
person he expected has arrived.” The confessor, as- 
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tounded, looked at his penitent ; the confession seemed a 
singular one. 

“ Obey,” said the Franciscan, in a tone of command im- 
possible to resist. The good Jesuit, completely subdued, 
rose and left the room. As soon as he had gone, the 
Franciscan again took up the papers which a crisis of the 
fever had already, once before, obliged him to i)ut aside. 

“The Baron de Wostpur? Good!” he said; “ambi- 
tious, a fool and straitened in means.” 

He folded up the i)apers, which he thrust under his 
pillow, liapid footsteps were heard at the end of the 
corridor. The confessor returned, followed by the Baron 
de Wostpur, who walked along with his head raised, as 
if he were discussing with himself the possibility of 
touching the ceiling with the feather in his hat. There- 
fore, at the appearance of the Franciscan, at liis melan- 
choly look, and seeing the plainness of the room, he stoi)ped, 
and inquired — “ Who summoned me V ” 

“ I,” said the Franciscan, who turned towards the con- 
fessor, saying, “My good father, leave us for a moment 
together ; when this gentleman leaves, you will return 
here.” The Jesuit left the room, and, doubtless, availed 
himself of this momentary exile from the })resence of the 
dying man to ask the host for some exjilanation about 
this strange penitent, who treated his confessor no better 
than he would a man servant. The baron apy)roached 
the bed, and wished to speak, but the hand of the Fran- 
ciscan imposed silence upon him. 

“ Every moment is precious,” said the latter, hurriedly. 
“You have come here for the competition, have you 
not?” 

“Yes, my father.” 

“ You hope to be elected general of the order ? ” 

“ I hope so.” 

** You know on what conditions only you can possibly 
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attain this hip^h position, wliich makes one man the mas- 
ter of monarchs, the equal of Popes ? ” 

“ Who are you,” inquired the baron, “ to subject me to 
these interrogatories ? ” 

“ I am h(} whom you expected.” 

“ The elector-general ? ” 

“ I am tlic elected.” 

You are ” 

The Francis(‘an did not give him time to reply ; he ex- 
tended liis shrunken hand, on which glittered the ring of 
the general of the order. The baron drew back in sur- 
prise ; and then, immediately afterwarrls, bowing with 
the profoiind(^st res])ect, he exclaimed — “Is it possible 
tliat you are here, monseigneur; you, in this wretched 
room; you, upon this miserable bed; you, in search of 
and selecting tlie future general, that is, your own suc- 
ct'ssor ? ” 

“Do not distress yourself about tliat, monsieur, but 
fulfil immediately the })rin(’i})al e(mdition, of furnishing 
the order with a secret of importance, of sucli importance 
that one of the greatest courts of Kuro})e will, by your in- 
strumentalily, forever be subjected to the order. Well! 
do you poss('ss the s(H‘ret wiiich you promised, in your 
request, addressed to the grand council?” 

“ Monseigneur ” 

“ L(it us ])roceod, however, in due order,” said the monk. 
“You are the liaroii do Wostpur?” 

“Yes, monseigneur.” 

“ And this letter is from you?” 

Tlio general of the Jesuits drew a paper from his 
bundle, and presented it to the baron, wdio glanced at it, 
and made a sign in the aflirmative, saying, “Yes, mon- 
seigneur, this letter is mine.” 

“ Can you show me the reply which the secretary of the 
grand council returned to you?” 
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“ Here it is,” said the baron, holding towards the Fran- 
ciscan a letter bearing simply the address, “ To his excel- 
lency the Baron de Wostpur,” and containing only tliis 
phrase, “From the loth to the 22nd May, Fontainebleau, 
the hotel of the Beau-Paon. — A.M.D.G.” * 

“Right,” said the Franciscan, “ and now s]>cak.” 

“ I have a body of troops, composed of 50,000 men ; all 
the officers are gained over. I am encam[)ed on the Dan- 
ube. In four days I can overtlirow the emperor, who is, 
as you are aware, opposed to the progress of our order, 
and can replace him by whichever of the princes of his 
family the order may determine upon.” The Franciscan 
listened, unmoved. 

“Is that all ?” he said. 

“ A revolution throughout Europe is included in my 
plan,” said the baron. 

“Very well, Monsieur de Wostpur, you will receive a 
reply ; return to your room, and leave Fontaineldeau 
within a quarter of an hour.” The baron withdrew biick- 
wards, as obsequiously as if he were taking leave of the 
emperor he was ready to betray. 

“There is no secret tliere,” murmured the Franciscan, 
“ it is a plot. Besides,” he added, after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, “ the future of Europe is no longer in the hands of 
the House of Austria.” 

And with a pencil he held in his hand, he struck the 
Baron de Wostpur’s name from the list. 

“Now for the cardinal,” he said; “we ought to get 
something more serious from the side of Sx^ain.” 

Raising his head, he i^erceived the confessor, who was 
awaiting his orders as respectfully as a school-boy. 

“ Ah, ah ! ” he said, noticing his submissive air, “ you 
have been talking with the landlord.” 


♦ Ad majorem Dei gloriam. 
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Yes, monseigneur ; and to the pliysician.” 

“ To Grisart ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ lie is here, then ?” 

“ He is waiting with the potion he promised.” 

“ Very well ; if I recpiire him, 1 will call ; you now un- 
derstand the great iinj[)ortaiice of rny confession, do you 
not?” 

“ Yes, monseigneiir.” 

“ Then go and fetch mo the Spanish Cardinal ITerrcbia. 
Make h.aste. Only, as you now understand the matter in 
hand, you will remain near me, for I begin to feel faint.” 

“ Shall T summon the physician?” 

“ Not yet, not yet . . . the Spanish cardinal no one else. 
Fly.” 

Five minutes afterwards, the cardinal, pale and dis- 
turbed, entered the little room. 

“ 1 am informed, monseigneur ” stammered the car- 

dinal. 

“ To the point,” said the Franciscan, in a faint voice, 
showing the cardinal a letter which he had written to the 
Grand Council. “ Is that your handwriting ?” 

“ Yes, but ” 

“ And yonr summons ? ” 

The cardinal hesitated to answer. Ilis purple revolted 
against the mean garb of the poor Franciscan, who 
stretched out liis hand and displayed the ring, which pro- 
duced its effect, greater in proportion to the greatness of 
tlie i)erson over whom the Franciscan exercised his influ- 
ence. 

“ Quick, the secret, the secret ! ” said the dying man, 
leaning ui)on his confessor. 

“ Cor<u)i in(|uired the Spanish cardinal. 

“ Speak in Spanish,” said the Francisctui, showing the 
liveliest attention. 
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“You are aware, monseigneur,” said the cardinal, con- 
tinuing the conversation in Castilian, “ that the condition 
of the marriage of the Infanta with the king of France 
was the absolute renunciation of the rights of the said 
Infanta, as well as of King Louis Xiy.,to all claim to the 
crown of Spain.” The Franciscan made a sign in the 
ajBfirmative. 

“The consequence is,” continued the cardinal, “that 
the peace and alliance between the two kingdoms depend 
upon the observance of that clause of the contract.” A 
similar sign from the Franciscan. “ Not only I'rance and 
Spain,” continued the cardinal, “but the wliolcof Europe 
even, would be violently rent asunder by the faithless- 
ness of either party.” Another movement of the dying 
man’s head. 

“ It further results,” continued the speaker, “ that the 
man w^ho might be able to foresee events, and to render 
certain that which is no more than a vague idea floating 
in the mind of man; that is to say, the idea of future 
good or evil, would preserve the w'orld from a great ca- 
tastrophe ; and the event, which has no lix(‘d certainty 
even in the brain of him who originated it, could be turned 
to the advantage of our order.” 

“Closer!” murmured the F'ccanciscan, in Spanish, wlio 
suddenly became paler, and leaned uj)on the {>riest. The 
cardinal approached the ear of the dying man, and said, 
“Well, monseigneur, I know that the king of France lias 
determined that, at tlie very first pretext, a deatli for 
instance, either that of the King of Spain or that of a 
brother of the Infanta, France will, arms in hand, claim 
the inheritance, and I have in my possession already pre- 
pared the plan of pohey agreed upon by Louis XIV. for 
this occasion.” 

“ And this plan ? ” said the Franciscan. 

“ Here it is,” returned the cardinal. 
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In whose luindwriting is it?” 

‘'My own.” 

“ Have you an3dhinj^ further to sny to me?” 

“I think I have said a good deal, iny lord,” replied the 
cardinal. 

“ Yes, you liavo rendered the order a great service. 
Ihit how did 3^011 ])rocure the details, by the aid of which 
you have eonstructed your plan?” 

“I have the und('r-scrvants of the king of France in 
niy pay, and I obtain from them all the waste papers, 
which have l)een saved from ])eing Inirnt.” 

“ Very ingcaiious,” murmured Ike Franciscan, endeavor- 
ing to smile ; “you will leave this hotel, cardinal, in a 
quarter of an lamr, and a rcjdy shall be sent you.” The 
cardinal withdrew. 

“ Fall (irisart, and desire the Venetian Marini to come,” 
said the sick man. 

While the confessor obeyed, the Franciscan, instead of 
striking out the cardinal's name, as he had done the 
baroivs, made a cross at tlu* side of it. Tlien, exhausted 
by the eflort, he fell b;u-k on his bed, murmuring the 
name (->1 Dr. (Irisart. When he returned to his senses, he 
had drunk about half of the potion, of wliicli the remain- 
der was h‘ft in the glass, and he found himself supported 
by the ]>hysi(’ian, whih' the Venetian and the confessor 
were standing close to the door. The Venetian submit- 
l(*d to the same formalities as his two ]U’edecessors, hesi- 
tated as they had done at the sight of the two strangers, 
])ut his confldenco restored by the order of the general, 
lie revealed that the pope, terrified at the power of 
the order, was weaving a plot for the general expul- 
sion of the Jesuits, and was tampering with the dif- 
ferent courts of Europe, in order to obtain their assist- 
ance. He described the pontiffs auxiliaries, his means 
of action, and indicated the particular locality in the 
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Archipelago, where, by a sudden surprise, two cardinals, 
adepts of the eleventh year, and, consequently, high in 
authority, were to be transported, together with thirty- 
two of the principal affiliated members of Rome. The 
Franciscan thanked the Signor Marini. It was by no 
means a slight service he had rendered the society by de- 
nouncing this pontifical project. The Venetian there- 
ujiGn received directions to set off in a quarter of an hour, 
and left as radiant as if he already possessed the ring, the 
sign of the supreme authority of the society. As, how- 
ever, he was departing, the Franciscan murmuretl to him- 
self : — “ All these men arc either spies, or a sort of police, 
not one of them a general ; they have iill discovere^d a 
plot, but not one of them a secret. It is not by means of 
ruin, or war, or force, that the Society of Jesus is to be 
governed, but by that mysterious influence moral superi- 
ority alone confers. No, the man is not yet found, and 
to complete the misfortune, Heaven strikes me down, and 
I am dying. Oh ! must the society indeed fall with me 
for want of a column to support it? Must death, wliich 
is waiting for me, swallow up with me the future of the 
order ; that future which ten years more of my own life 
would liave rendered eternal? for that future, with the 
reign of the new king, is opening radiant and full of 
splendor.” These words, wdiich had been lialf-reflect (m 1, 
half-pronounced aloud, were listened to by the Jesuit con- 
fessor with a terror similar to that with \\'hicli one listens 
to the wanderings of a i)ersf)n attacked by fever, whilst 
Grisart, with a mind of a higher order, devoured them as 
the revelations of an unknown world, in which his looks 
were plunged without ability to comprehend. Suddenly 
the Franciscan recovered himself. 

“Let us finish this,” he said; “death is approaching. 
Oh ! just now I was dying resignedly, for I hoped . . . 
while now I sink in desi>air, unless those who remain . . . 
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Grisart, Grisart, give me to live a single hour longer.” 

Grisart approached the dying monk, and made him 
swallow a few dro])s, not of the potion which was still 
left in the glass, l)ut of the contents of a small bottle he 
had upon his person. 

“ Gall the Scotchman ! ” exclaimed the Franciscan ; “call 
tlie Ilremen merchant. Call, call, quickly. I am dying. 
I am suffcK^ated.” 

The (lonfessor darted forward to s(‘ek assistance, as if 
tlien^ liad 1h‘(*ii any human strengtii wliich could hold 
ba(^k the hand of deatli, wliich was weigliing down the sick 
man; but, at tlie tlireshold of the door, he found Aramis, 
who, with liis finger on his lips, like the statue of 
IlarjKicrates, tlie god of silence, liy a look motioned him 
back to the end of the apartment. The physician and 
the confessor, after having consulted each other by looks, 
made a movement as if to push Aramis aside, who, how- 
ever, with two signs of the cross, each made in a different 
manner, transfixed them both in their places. 

“ A cliief ! ” tliey both murmured. 

Aramis slowly advanced into the room where the 
dying man was struggling against the first attack of the 
agony wliich had seized liim. As for the Franciscan, 
wludhcr owing to the effect of the elixir, or whether the 
apjiearaiice of Aramis had restored his strength, lie made 
a movenient, and his eyes glaring, his mouth half open, 
and his hair dainj) with sweat, sat up u])on the bed. 
Aramis felt that tlie air of the room was stifling; the 
windows were closed ; tlie fire was hurning upon the hearth; 
a pair of candles of yellow wax were guttering down in 
the coj)per candlesticks, and still further increased, by 
their tbicik smoke, the teinjierature of the room. Aramis 
opened tlui window, and fixing U{k)1i the dying man a look 
full of intelligence and respect, said to him : “ Monseigneur, 
pray forgive my coming in this manner, before you 
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summoned me, but your state alarms me, and I thought 
you might possibly die before you had seen me, for I am 
but the sixth upon your list.” ^ 

The dying man started and looked at the list. 

“ You are, therefore, he who was formerly called Aramis, 
and since, the Chevalier d’llerblay ? You are the bishop 
of Vannes ? ” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“ I know you, I have seen you.” 

“ At the last jubilee, vre were wdth the Holy Father 
together.” 

“ Yes, yes, I remember; and you i)lacc yourself on the 
list of candidates ? ” 

“ Monseigneur, I have heard it said that the ordei 
required to become possessed of a great state secret, and 
knowing that from modesty you Inul in anticipation 
resigned your functions in favor of tlio person who should 
be the depositary of such a secret, I wrote to say that I 
was ready to compete, i)ossessing alone a secret I believe 
to be important.” 

“ Speak,” said the Franciscan ; “ I am ready to listen to 
you, and to judge of the importance of the secu'et.” 

“ A secret of the value of that which I liave the honor to 
confide to you cannot be communicated by word of moiitli. 
Any idea w^hich, w^hen once expressed, has thereby lost 
its safeguard, and has become vulgarized by any mani- 
festation or communication of it whatever, no longer is 
the property of him who gave it birth. My words may 
be overheard by some listener, or perliaps by an enemy ; 
one ought not, therefore, to speak at random, for, in such 
a case, the secret would cease to be one.” 

“ IIow do you propose, then, to convey your secret?” 
inquired the dying monk. 

With one hand Aramis signed to the physician and the 
confessor to withdraw, and with the other he handed to 
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the Franciscan a paper ercloscd in a double envelope. 
‘‘ Is not writing more dangerous still than language ? ” 

‘^No, my lord,’’ said Aramis, “ for you will find within 
this envelope characters which you and I alone can 
understand.” The Franciscan looked at Aramis with an 
astonishment wiiich momentarily increas(;d. 

“It is a cipher,” continued the latter, “ which you 
used in 1655, and Avhich your secretary, Ivan Injan, who 
is dead, could alone decipher, if he were restored to life.” 

“ You knew this ciplier, then ?” 

“It was I who taught it liim,” said Aramis, bowing 
wdth a gracefulness full of respect, and advancing towards 
the door as if to leave the room : but a gesture of the 
I’^ranciscan, accompanied by a cry for him to remain, 
restrained him. 

hoiva!'" he exclaimed; then reading the paper a 
second time, he called out, “ Ap]u*oach, apj>roaeh (quickly ! ” 

Aramis returned to the side of the Franciscan, with the 
same calm countenance* and the same resj)ectful manner, 
unchanged. Tlie Franciscan, extending his arm, burnt 
by tliC flame of the candle the })aper which Aramis had 
handcal him. Then, taking hold of Aramis’s hand, he 
drew liim towards him, ami iiuiuir(*d: — “ In what manner 
and by whose means could you possibly become acquainted 
with such a secret?” 

“ Through Madame de Fhevreuse, the intimate friend 
and vonfiditnte of the (|ueen.” 

“ And Madame de Chevreuse ” 

“ Is dead.” 

“ Did any others know it ? ” 

“ A man and a w^oman only, and they of the lower 
classes.” 

“ Who are they ? ” 

“ Persons who had brought him up.” 

“ What has become of them?” 
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« "nead also. This secret burns like vitriol.” 

“ But you survive ? ” 

Xo one is aware that I know it.” 

“ And for what length of time have you possessed this 
secret ? ” 

“ For the last fifteen years.” 

“ And you have kept it ? ” 

“ I wished to live.” 

“ And you give it to the order without ambition, with- 
out acknowledgment ? ” 

“ I give it to the order with ambition and with a liopo 
of return,” said Aramis ; for if you live, my lord, you 
will make of me, now you know m(% what 1 can and ought 
to be.” 

“ And as I am dying,” exclaimed the Franciscan, ‘‘ f 
constitute you my successor .... Thus.” And drawing 
off the ring, lie passed it on Aramis's finger. Tlien, turn- 
ing towards the two speictators of this scene, lie said; 
‘‘ Be ye witnesses of this, and testify, if ne(Ml be, that, 
sick in body, but sound in mind, I liavc? freely and vol- 
untarily bestowed this ring, the toktui of sujjnum*, au- 
thority, uj)on .Monseigneur dTIerblay, ])isho]> of Vaiiius, 
whom I nominate my successor, and l)(*fon‘ whom I, an 
humble sinner, about to appear before I leavcui, prostrate 
myself, as an example for all to follow.” .And the Fran- 
ciscan bowed lowly and submissively, whilst the phy- 
sician and the Jesuit fell on their knees. Aramis, even 
while he became jialer than the dying man liiinself, bent 
his looks successively upon all the actors of this scene. 
Profoundly gratified ambition flowed with life-blood 
toward his heart. 

“ AVe must lose no time,” said the Franciscan ; “ wluit 
I had still to do on earth was urgent. I shall never suc- 
ceed in carrying it out.” 

I will do it,” said Aramis, 
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It is well,” said the Franciscan, and then turning to- 
wards the Jesuit and the doctor, he added, “ Leave us 
alone,” a direction they instantly obeyed. 

“ With this sign,” he said, “you are the man needed to 
shake the world from one end to the other ; with this sign 
you will overthrow ; with this sign you wall edify ; in hoc 
sif/no vi)ices 

“ Close the door,” continued the Franciscan after a 
pause. Araniis shut and bolted the door, and returned 
to the side of the Framascan. 

“ The pope is conspiring against the order,” said the 
monk, “ tlie ]>oim‘ must die.” 

“ He shall die,” said Aram is, quietly. 

“Seven hundn‘d thousand livres are owing to a Bre- 
m(‘n mercliaut of t he name of Boustett, wdio came here to 
get the guarantee of my signature.” 

“ He shall be i)aid,” said Aramis. 

“ Six knights caf Malta, wJiose names are WTit ten here, 
have clisc'overed by the indiscretion of one of the atliliated 
of the elev(‘nth yi'ar, the three mysteries ; it must be as- 
C(?rtained wJiat these men have done w'ith the secret, to 
get it back again and ])ury it.” 

“ It shall be done.” 

“ Three dangerous affiliated members must be sent 
aw^ay int o Thibet, there to perish ; they stand condemned. 
Here are their names.” 

“ I will see that the sentence be carried out.” 

“ Lastly, there is a lady at Anvers, grand-niece of Ra- 
vaillae ; she holds certain papers in her hands that com- 
promise the order. There hits been payable to the family 
during the last lifty-one years a pension of fifty thousand 
livres. The pension is a heavy one, and the order is not 
wealthy. Redeem the papers for a sum of money paid 
down, or in case of refusal, stop the pension — but run no 
risk.” 
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“ I will quickly decide what is best to be done,” said 
Arainis. 

“ A vessel chartered from Lima entered the port of 
Lisbon last week ; ostensibly it is laden with chocolate, in 
reality with gold. Every ingot is concealed by a coating 
of chocolate. The vessel belongs to the order ; it is worth 
seventeen millions of livres ; you will see that it is claimed ; 
here are the bills of lading.” 

“ To what port shall I direct it to be taken ? ” 

To Bayonne.” 

“ Before three weeks are over it shall be there, wind 
and weather permitting. Is that all ? ” The Franciscan 
made a sign in the aihrmative, for he could no longer 
speak ; the blood rushed to his throat and his head, and 
gushed from his mouth, his nostrils, and his eyes. The 
dying man had barely time to x>ress Aramis’s hand, when 
he fell in convulsions from his bed U]')on the floor. Aramis 
Xflaced his hand iq^on the Franciscan’s heart, but it had 
ceased to beat. As he stooped down, Aramis observed 
that a fragment of the i)aper he had given the hVanciscan 
had escaped being burnt, lie j)i(;ked it up, and burnt it 
to the last atom. Then, summoning the confessor and 
the pibysician, he said to the former : — “ Your penitent is 
in heaven; he needs nothing more than ])rayers and the 
burials bestowed upon the X)ious dead. Go and prepare 
what is necessary for a simple interment, such as a ijoor 
monk only would require. Go.” 

The Jesuit left the room. Then, turning towards the 
physician, and observing his })ale and anxious face, lie 
said, in a low tone of voice : — “ Monsieur Grisart, empty 
and clean this glass ; there is too much left in it of what 
the grand council desired you to put in?'* 

Grizart amazed, overcome, completely astounded, al- 
most fell backwards in his extreme terror. Aramis 
shrugged his shoulders in sign of pity, took the glass and 
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poured out the contents amonp^ the ashes of the hearth, 
lie then left the room, carrying the papers of the dead 
man with him. 


CIIAPTKR XIX. 

A MISSION. 

Titk next fhiy, r.r railier the same day (for the events 
\v(^ liavii just described were concluded only at three 
o'clock ill the morning), before breakfast was served, and 
as the king was preparing to go to mass with the two 
queens ; as ^lonsieur, with the Chevalier de Lorrame, 
and a f(‘\v otluT iniimati' eomjianions, was mounting his 
horse to st*t oil for the river, to take one of those celebrated 
baths with which the ladies of the court were so infatuated, 
as, in fact, no one reinaiiied in the chateau, v’ith the ex- 
cejition of Madame, who, under the ])retext of iiidisjKisi- 
tion, would not leave her room; Montalais was seen, or 
rather was not si'cn, to glide stealthily out of the room 
aj){)ropriated to the maids of honor, leading La Vallit^re 
after her, who tried toi'oneeal herself as much as possible, 
and both of them, hurrying secretly through the gar- 
dens, succeeded, hioking round them at every step they 
took, in I’caching the thicket. The weather was cloudy, 
a warm lireeze tiovaal the flowers and the shrubs, the 
burning dust, swept along in clouds by the wind, was 
whirled in eddies towards the trees. Montalais, who, 
during their progress, liad discharged the functions of a 
clever scout, advanced a few steps further, and turning 
round again, to he quite sure that no one was either listen- 
ing or ap])roa(!hing, said to her com pan ion, “ Tliank good- 
ness, we are quite alone ! Since yesterday every one spies 
us here, and a circle seems to be drawn romid us, as if 
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we were plague-stricken.” La Yallicre bent down her 
head and sighed. “ It is positively unheard of,” continued 
Montalais; “ from M. Malicorne to M. de Saint- Aignan, 
every one wishes to get hold of our secret. Come, Louise, 
let us take counsel, you and I, together, in order that I 
may know what to do.” 

La Yallicre lifted towards her companion her beautiful 
eyes, pure and deep as the azure of a spring sky, “ And 
I,” she said, “ will ask you why have we been summoned 
to Madame’s own room ? Why have we slept close to lier 
apartment, instead of sleeping as usual in our own? 
Why did you return so late, and whence are these meas- 
ures of strict supervision which have been adopted since 
this morning, with respect to us both ? ” 

“ My dear Louise, you answer my question by another, 
or rather, by ten others, which is not answering me at all. 
I will tell you all you want to know later, and as it is of 
secondary imx)ortance, you can wait. What I ask you — 
for everything will depend upon that — is, whether there 
is or is not any secret ? ” 

“ I do not know if there is any secret,” said La Yallicre ; 
‘‘ but I do know, for my own part at least, that there 
has been great imj)rudence committed. Since the foolish 
remark I made, and my still more silly fainting yester- 
day, every one here is making remarks about us.” 

“ Speak for yourself,” said Montalais, laughing, ‘‘ sj^eak 
for yourself and for Tonnay-Charente ; for both of you 
made youi* declarations of love to the skies, which unfor- 
tunately were intercepted.” 

La Yallicre hung down her head. “ Really you over- 
whelm me,” she said. 

“ I ? ” 

Yes, you torture me with your jests.” 

“ Listen to me, Louise. These are no jests, for nothing 
Is more serious ; on the contrary, I did not drag you out 
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of the chateau ; I did not miss attending mass ; I did not 
pretend to have a cold, as Madame did, which she has no 
more than I have ; and, lastly, I did not display ten times 
more diplomacy than M. Colbert inherited from M. de 
Mazariii, and makes use of with respect to M. Fouquet, in 
order to find means of confiding my perplexities to you, 
for the sole end and purjxise that when, at last, w^e were 
alone, with no one to listen to us, you should deal hypo- 
critically with me. No, no ; believe me, that when I ask you 
a question, it is not from curiosity alone, but really be- 
cause tlie x>osition is a critical one. What you said yes- 
terday is iiow^ known, — it is a text on whioh every one is 
discoursing. Every one embellishes it to the utmost, and 
according to his owui fancy ; you had the honor last night, 
and you have it still to-day, of occupying the wdiole court, 
my dear Louise ; and the number of tender and wdtty re- 
marks w’liicli have been ascribed to you, w^ould make Made- 
moiselle de Scudcryand her brother burst from very spite, 
if they w^e re faithfully reported.” 

“ But, dearest Montalais,” said the x)oor girl, you know 
better than any one exactly wdiat I said, since you were 
present when I said it.” 

“ Yes, 1 know. But that is not the question. I have 
not forgotten a single syllable you uttered, but did you 
think wiiat you were saying ?” 

Louise became confused. “ What,” she exclaimed, 
“ more ciuestions still ! Oh, heavens 1 wdien I would give 
the world to forget wdiat I did say, how does it happen 
that every one does all he possibly can to remind me of 
it ? Oil, this is indeed terrible! ” 

“ What is ? ” 

To have a friend who ought to spare me, who might 
advise me and help me to save myself, and yet w’ho is mi- 
doing me — is killing me.” 

There, there, that w'ill do,” said Montalais ; “ after 
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having said too little, you now say too much. No one 
thinks of killing you, nor even of robbing you, even of 
your secret ; I wish to have it voluntarily, and in no other 
way ; for the question does not concern your own affairs 
only, but ours also ; and Tonnay-Charente would tell you 
as I do, if she were here. For, the fact is, that last even- 
ing she wished to have some private conversation in our 
room, and I was going thereafter the ManicampaiidMali- 
corne colloquies terminated, when I learned, on my return, 
rather late, it is true, that Madame liad sequestered her 
maids of honor, and that we were to slee|) in her apartments, 
instead of our own. Moreover, Madame has shut up her 
maids of honor in order that they sliould not have the 
time to concert any measures tc^gether, and tliis morning 
she was closeted with Tonnay-Charente Avith the same 
object. Tell me, tlien, to what extent Athenais and T can 
rely upon you, as we will tell you in what way you can 
rely upon us ? ” 

“ I do not clearly understand the question you have 
put,” said Louise, much agitated. 

“ Hum ! and yet, on the contrary, you seem to under- 
stand me very well. However, 1 will put my questions 
in a more precise manner, hi order that you may not be 
able, in the slightest degree, to evade them. Listen to 
me : Do you love M. de Drayelonne 'f That is plain 
enough, is it not ? ” 

At this question, which fell like the first bombshell of a 
besieging army into a doomed town, Louise started. 
“ You ask me,” she exclaimed, “ if I love Raoul, the friend 
of my childhood, — my lirother almost ? ” 

‘‘ No, no, no ! Again you evade me, or rather, you wish 
to escape me. I do not ask you if you love Raoul, your 
childhood’s friend, — your brother; but I ask if you 
love the Vicomte de Brageloime, your affianced hus- 
band?” 
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“Good heavens! dear Montalais,” said Louise, “how 
severe your tone is ! ” 

“ You deserve no indulgence, — I am neither more nor 
less severe than usual. I put a question to you, so answer 
it.” 

“ You certainly do not,” said Louise, in a choking voice, 
“ speak to me like a friend ; but I will answer you as a 
true friend.” 

“ Well, do so.” 

“ Very w^ell ; my heart is full of scruples and silly feel- 
ings of jiride, with respect to everything that a ^voman 
ought to keep s(?crct, and in this respect no one has ever 
read into the bottom of my soul.” 

“ That I know very well. If 1 had read it, I should not in- 
terrogate you as I have done; I should simply say, — ‘My 
good Louise, you have the happiness of an acquaintance 
with M. de llragelonne, who is an excellent young man, 
and an advantageous match for a girl without fortune. 
]\l. de la lu're will leave something like fifteen thousand 
livres a year to ids son. At a future day, then, you, as 
this son’s wife, will have fifteen thousand livres a year ; 
which is not l)ad. Turn, then, neither to the right hand 
nor to the left, but go frankly to M. de Bragelonne; that 
is to say, to the altar to which he will lead you. After- 
w’ards, why — afterwards, according to his disposition, you 
will be emancipated or enslaved ; in other words, you wdll 
have a right to commit any piece of folly people commit 
who have either too much liberty or too little.’ That is, 
my dear Louise, wdiat I should have told you at first, if I 
had been able to read your heart.” 

“And I should have thanked you,” stammered out 
Louise, “ although the advice does not appear to me to be 
altogether sound.” 

“ Wait, wait. But immediately after having given you 
that advice, I should have added : — ‘ Louise, it is very 
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dangerous to pass whole days with your head drooping, 
your hands unoccupied, your eyes restless and full of 
thought; it is dangerous to prefer the least frequented 
paths, and no longer to be amused with such diversions 
as gladden young girl’s hearts ; it is dangerous, Louise, to 
scrawl with the point of your foot, as you do, upon the 
gravel, certain letters it is useless for you to efface, but 
wliich appear again under your heel, particularly when 
those letters rather resemble the letter 1j. than tlie letter 
B ; and, lastly, it is dangerous to allow the mind to dwell 
on a thousand wild fancies, the fruits of solitude and heart- 
ache ; these fancies, while they sink into a young girl's 
mind, make her cheeks sink in also, so that it is not un- 
usual, on such occasions, to find the most delightful per- 
sons in the world become the most disagreeable, and the 
wittiest to become the dullest.’ ” 

“I thank you, dearest Aure,” replied La Valliere, gently ; 

it is like you to speak to me in this manner, and I thank 
you for it.” 

“ It was only for the benefit of wild dreamers, such as I 
have just described, that I spoke; do not take any of my 
words, then, to yourself except such as you think you de- 
serve. Stay, I hardly know what story recurs to my 
memory of some silly or melancholy girl, who w\as grad- 
ually pining away because she fancied that the prince, or 
the king, or the emperor, whoever it was — and it does not 
much matter which — had fallen in love with her ; \s hile 
on the contrary, the prince, or the king, or the (;in])eror, 
whichever you please, was plainly in love with some one 
else, and — a singular circumstance, one, indeed, which she 
could not perceive, although every one around and about 
her perceived it clearly enough — made use of her as a 
screen for his own love affair. You laugh as I do, at this 
poor silly girl, do you not, Louise?” 

I ? — oh ! of course,” stammered Louise, pale as death. 
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“And you are right, too, for the thing is amusing 
enough. The story, whether true or false, amused me, 
and so I remembered it and told it to you. Just imagine, 
then, my good Louise, the mischief that such a melancholy 
would create in anybody's brain, — a melancholy, I mean, 
of tliat kind. For my own i>art, I resolved to tell you the 
story; for if such a thing were to happen to either of us^ 
it would be most essential to be assured of its truth; to- 
day it is a snare, to-morrow it would become a jest and 
mockery, the next day it would mean death itself.” La 
Valliere started again, and became, if possible, still paler. 

“ Wlienever a king takes notice of us,” continued Mon- 
talais, “ he lets us see it easily enough, and, if we happen 
to be the object lie covets, he knows very well how to gain 
his object. You see, then, Louise, that, in such circum- 
stances, l)etwe(m young girls exposed to such a danger as 
the one in ([uestion, tlie most j)erfect confidence should 
exist, in order that those hearts wliich are not disposed 
towards melancholy may watch over those likely to be- 
come so.” 

“ Silence, silence ! ” said La YalliC^re ; “ some one ap- 
jiroaches.” 

“ Some one is approaching, in fact,” said Montalais ; 
“but who can it possibly be? Everybody is away, either 
at mass with the king, or bathing with Monsieur.” 

At the end of the walk the young girls perceived almost 
immediately, beneath the arching trees, the graceful car- 
riage and noble stature of a young man, who, with his 
sword under his arm and a cloak thrown across his 
shoulders, booted and spurred besides, saluted them from 
the distance with a gentle smile. “ Raoul ! ” exclaimed 
Montalais. 

“ M. de Bragelonne ! ” murmured Louise. 

“ A very jiroper judge to decide upon our difference of 
opinion,” said Montalais. 
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‘‘ Oh ! Montalais, Montalais, for pity’s sake,” exclaimed 
La Valli^re, “after having been so cruel, show me a little 
mercy.” These words, uttered with all the fervor of a 
prayer, effaced all trace of irony, if not from Montalais’s 
heart, at least from her face. 

“ Why, you are as handsome as Amadis, Monsieur de 
Brageloiiiie,” she cried to Raoul, “ and armed and booted 
like him.” 

“ A thousand compliments, young ladies,” replied 1 laoul, 
bowing. 

“ But why, I ask, are you booted in this manner ? ” re- 
peated Montalais, whilst La Valliere, although she looked 
at Raoul with a surprise ecxual to that of her coinxianion, 
nevertheless uttered not a word. 

“ Why ? ” inquired Raoul. 

“ Yes ! ” ventured Louise. 

“ Because I am about to set off,” said Bragelonne, look- 
ing at Louise. 

“ The young girl seemed as though smitten by some su- 
perstitious feeling of terror, and tottered. “ You arc going 
away, Raoul ! ” she cried ; “ and wiiere are you going ? ” 

“Dearest Louise,” he replied, with that quiet, composed 
manner which was natural to him, “ I am going to Eng- 
land.” 

“ What are you going to do in England ? ” 

“ The king has sent me there.” 

“ The king ! ” exclaimed Louise and Aure together, in- 
voluntarily exchanging glances, the conversation which 
had just been interrui)ted recurring to them both. Raoul 
intercepted the glance, but could not understand its mean- 
ing, and, naturally enough, attributed it to the interest 
both the young girls took in him. 

“ Ilis Majesty,” he said, “ has been good enough to re- 
member that the Comte de la F6rc is high in favor with 
King Charles II. This morning, as he was on his way to 
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attend mass, the king, seeing me as he passed, signed to 
me to approach, which I accordingly did. ‘ Monsieur de 
Bragelonne,’ he said to me, * you will call upon M. Fouquet, 
who has received from me letters for the king of Great 
Britain ; you will be the bearer of them.’ I bowed. ‘ Ah ! ’ 
His Majesty added, ‘ before you leave, you will be good 
enough to take any commissions which Madame may have 
for the king her brother.” 

“ Gracious Heaven ! ” murmured Louise, much agitated, 
and yet full of thought at tlie same time. 

“ 8o quickly I You are desired to set off in such haste ! ” 
said Montalais, almost paralyzed by this unforeseen event. 

“Properly to obey those whom we respect,” said Kaoul, 
“ it is necessary to obey quickly. Within ten minutes 
after I had received the order, I was ready. Madame, al- 
ready informed, is writing the letter which she is good 
enough to do me the honor of intrusting to me. In the 
meantime, learning from Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente 
that it was likely you would be in this direction, I came 
here, and am happy to find you both.” 

“ And both of us very sad, as you see,” said Montalais, 
going to Ijouisc’s assistance, whose countenance was visi- 
bly altered. 

“ Suffering ? ” responded Raoul, pressing Louise’s hand 
with a tender curiosity. “ Your hand is like ice.” 

“ It is nothing.” 

“ This coldness does not reach your heart, Louise, does 
it ? ” inquired the young man, with a tender smile. Louise 
raised her head hastily, as if this question had been 
inspired by some suspicion, and had aroused a feeling of 
remorse. 

“ Oh ! you know,” she said, with an effort, “ that my 
heart will never be cold towards a friend like yourself. 
Monsieur de Bragelonne.” 

“ Thank you, Louise. I know both your heart and your 
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mind ; it is not by the touch of the hand that one can judge of 
an affection like yours. You know, Louise, how devotedly 
I love you, with what perfect and unreserved confidence 
I reserve my life for you ; will you not forgive me, then, 
for speaking to you with something like the frankness of a 
child?” 

“ Speak, Monsieur Raoul,” said Louise, trembling pain- 
fully, “ I am listening.” 

“I cannot part from you, carrying away with me a 
thought that tortures me ; absurd I know it to be, and 
yet one which rends my very heart.” 

“Are you going away, then, for any length of time?” 
inquired La Valliere, with faltering iitteraiice, while Moii- 
talais turned her head aside. 

“No; probably I shall not be absent more than a fort- 
night.” La Valliere pressed her hand upon her heart, 
which felt as though it was breaking. 

“ It is strange,” pursued Raoul, looking at the young 
girl with a melancholy expression; “I have often left you 
when setting off on adventures fraught with danger. Then 
I started joyously enough — my heart free, my mind in- 
toxicated by thoughts of haiqaness in store for me, hopes 
of which the future was full ; and yet I was about to face tho 
Spanish camion, or the halberds of the Walloons. To-day, 
without tlie existence of any danger or uneasiness, and by 
the sminiest path in the world, I am going in search of a 
glorious recompense, which this mark of the king’s favor 
seems to indicate, for I am, perhaps, going to win you^ 
Louise. What other favor, more precious than yourself, 
could the king confer upon me? Yet, Louise, in very 
truth I know not how or why, but this happiness and this 
future seem to vanish before my very eyes like mist — like 
an idle dream ; and I feel here, here at tlie very bottom of 
my heart, a deep-seated grief, a dejection I cannot over- 
come — something heavy, passionless, death-like, — resem- 
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bling a corpse. Oh ! Louise, too well do I know why ; it is 
because I have never loved you so truly as now. God help 
me » ” 

At this last exclamation, which issued as it were from 
a broken heart, Louise burst into tears, and threw herself 
into Montalais’s arms. The latter, although she was 
not easily moved, felt the tears rush to her eyes. Raoul 
noted only the tears Louise shed ; his look, however, did 
not penetrate — nay, sought not to penetrate — beyond those 
tears. Tie bent his knee before her, and tenderly kissed 
her hand ; and it was evident that in that kiss he poured 
out his whole heart. 

“ Rise, rise,” said Montalais toliirn, ready to cry, “for 
Atlienais is coming.” 

Ihioul rose, brushed his knee with the back of his hand, 
smiled again ui)on Louise, whose eyes were fixed on the 
ground, and, having pressed Montalais's hand gratefully, 
he turned round to salute Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Char- 
ente, tlie sound of whose silken robe was already heard 
upon the gravel walk. “ Has Madame finished her letter ? ” 
he inquired, when tlic young girl came within reach of his 
voice. 

“ Yes, the letter is finished, sealed, and her royal high- 
ness is ready to receive you.” 

Raoul, at this remark, hardly gave himself time to sa- 
lute Atlienais, cast one last look at Louise, bowed to Mon- 
talais, and withdrew in the direction of the chateau. As 
he withdrew he again turned round, but at last, at the end 
of the grand walk, it was useless to do so again, as he 
could no longer see them. The three young girls, on their 
side, had, with widely different feelings, watclied him dis- 
appear. 

“ At last,” said AthenaYs, the first to interrupt the silence, 
“at last we are alone, free to talk of yesterday’s great af- 
fair, and to come to an understanding upon the conduct it 
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is advisable for us to pursue. Besides, if you Trill listen 
to me,” she continued, looking round on all sides, “ I will 
explain to you, as briefly as possible, in the first place, our 
own duty, such as I imagine it to be, and, if you do not 
understand a hint, what is Madame’s desire on the subject. 
And Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Oharente j)ronounced these 
words in such a tone, as to leave no doubt, in her com- 
panion’s minds, upon the official character with which she 
was invested. 

“ Madame’s desire ! ” exclaimed Montalais and La Vallidre 
together. 

“Her xdtimatumj'^ replied Mademoiselle de Tonnay- 
Charente, diplomatically. 

“ But,” murmured La Yallit^re, “ does IMadame know, 
then ” 

“ Madame knows more about the matter than we said, 
even,” said Athenais, in a formal, precise manner. “ There- 
fore, let us come to a proj)er understanding.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Montalais, “and I am listening in 
breathless attention.” 

“ Gracious Heavens ! ” murmured Louise, trembling, 
“shall I ever survive this cruel evening?” 

“ Oh ! do not frighten yourself in that manner,” said 
Athenais ; “ we have found a remedy. So, seating her- 
self between her two companions, and taking each of them 
by the hand, which she held in her own, she began. The 
first words were hardly spoken, when they heard a horse 
galloping away over the stones of the public high-road, 
outside the gates of the chateau. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

n A P P V AHA P K I V r R. 

At the very moTiient he was about entering the chateau, 
Bragelonne met De (Juiehe. But befoie having been met 
by Itaoul, De (Juielie had met Manieamp, who had met 
]\Iali(torne. How was it tliat Maliconie had met Maiii- 
camj)? Nothing more Himj)le, for he had awaited his 
return from mass, where he had aeeomi)anied deSaint- 
Aignan. AVhen they met, they eonju'atulated each other 
upon their good fortune, and Maiiicamp availed himself 
of the circumstance to ask his friend if he had not a few 
crowns still remaining at tlie bottom of liis pocket. The 
latter, without exj)ressing any surprise at the question, 
wliich lie jierliaps exjiet.'ted, ans^N cred that every pocket, 
which is always being drawn upon witliout anything ever 
being })ut in it, r(‘seml)les those wells which supply water 
diirijig the winter, but wliicli gardeners render useless by 
exhausting during the summer; tliat his, Malicorne’s, 
pocket certainly was deep, and that there would he a pleas- 
ure in drawing on it in times of plenty, but that, unhappily, 
abuse had pi’oduced barrenness. To this remark, Mani- 
camp, deep in thouglit, had replied, “ Quite true ! ” 

“The question, then, is how to fill it?” Malicorne 
added. 

“ Of course ; but in what way ? ” 

“ Nothing easier, my dear Monsieur Manicamp.” 

“ So much the better. I low ? ” 

“ A post in Monsieur’s household, and the pocket is full 
again.” 
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You have the post? ” 

“ That is, I have the promise of being nominated.” 

« Well ! ” 

“ Yes ; but the promise of nomination, without tlie post 
itself, is like a x^urse with no money in it.” 

“ Quite true,” Manieamp replied a second time. 

Let us try for tlie post, then,” the candidate had i)er- 
sisted. 

“My dear fellow,” sighed IVIanicamp, “an ap])oinlment 
in his royal highness’s household is one of the gravest 
difficulties of our i)osition.” 

“Oh! oh!” 

“ There is no question that, at the present moment, we 
cannot ask Monsieur for anything.” 

“ Why so ? ” 

“Because we are not on good terms with him.” 

“ A great absurdity, too,” said Malieorne, ])romptly. 

“ Bah ! and if we were to show Madame any attention,” 
said Manicaiiq), “ frankly speaking, do you think we should 
please Monsieur ?” 

“Precisely; if we show Madame any attention, and do 
it adroitly. Monsieur ought to adore us.” 

“ Hum!” 

“ Either that or we are great fools. Make haste, there- 
fore, M. Manieamp, you who are so able a ]>olitician, and 
make M. de Guiche and his royal highness friendly again.” 

“Tell me, what did M. de Saint-Aignan tell you. Mali- 
come ? ” 

“ Tell me? nothing ; he asked me several questions, and 
that was all.” 

“ Well, he was less discreet, then, with me.” 

“What did he tell you?” 

“ That the king is passionately in love with Mademoi- 
selle de la Valli^re.” 

“We knew that already,” replied Malieorne, ironically; 
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and everybody talks about it loud enough for all to know 
it; but in the meantime, do what I advise you; speak to 
M. de Guiche, and endeavor to get him to make advances 
to Monsieur. Deuce take it ! he owes his royal highness 
that, at least.’^ 

“ But we must see De Guiche, then ? ’’ 

“ There d(»cs not seem to be any great difficulty in that ; 
try to see him in the same way I tried to see you ; wait 
foi* him ; you know that he is naturally very fond of walk- 
ing.” 

“ Yes ; but wli(‘real)ouls does he walk ?” 

“ What a (piestion to ask ! Do you not know that he 
is in love with Madame?” 

‘‘ So it is said.” 

“ Very W(;1I ; you will find him walking about on the 
side of the clniteau where her apartments are.” 

“ Stay, my dear Malicorne, you were not mistaken, for 
here he is coming.” 

“ Why should I be mistaken? Have you ever noticed 
that I am in the habit of making a mistake ? Come, we 
only need to understand each other. Are you in want of 
money ? ” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed lyianicamp, mournfully. 

“Well, I want my appointment. Let Malicorne have 
the appointment, and IManicain)), shall have the money. 
There is no greater difiiculty in the way than that.” 

“ Very well ; in that case make yourself easy. I will do 
my best.” 

“Do.” 

De Guiche approached, Malicorne stepped aside, and 
Manicamp caught hold of De Guiche, who was thoughtful 
and melancholy. “ Tell me, my dear comte, what rhyme 
you were trying to find,” said Manicamp. “ I have an 
excellent one to match yours, particularly if yours ends in 
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De Guiche shook his head, and recognizing a friend, he 
took him by the arm. “ My dear Manicamp,” he said, “ I 
am in search of something very dilferent from a rhyme.” 

“ What is it you are looking for.” 

“ You will help me to find what I am in searcli of,” con- 
tinued the comte; “you who are such an idle fellow, 
in other words, a man with a mind full of ingenious 
devices ? ” 

“ I am getting my ingenuity ready, then, my dear 
comte.” 

“ This is the state of the case, then : I wish to ap])roach 
a particular house, wliere I have some business.” 

“ You must get near the house, tlien,” said Manicamp. 

“ Very good ; but in this house dwells a husband who 
happens to be jealous.” 

“ Is he more jealous than the dog Cerberus?” 

“ Not more, but quite as much so.” 

“ Has he three mouths, as that obdurate guardian of the 
infernal regions had? Do not shrug your shoulders, my 
dear comte : I put the question to you with an excellent 
reason, since poets pretend that, in order to soften Mon- 
sieur Cerberus, the visitor must take something enticing 
with him — a cake, for instance. Therefore, I, who view 
the matter in a prosaic light, that is to say, in the light of 
reality, I say : one cake is very little for three mouths. If 
your jealous husband has three mouths, comte, get three 
cakes.” 

“ Manicamp, I can get sucli advice as that from M. de 
Beautru.” 

“ In order to get better advice,” said Manicamp, with a 
comical seriousness of expression, “you will be obliged to 
adopt a more precise formula than you have used towards 
me.” 

“ If Raoul were here,” said De Guiche, “ he would be 
sure to understand me.” 
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« So T think, particularly if you said to him : ‘ I shourd 
very much like to see Madame, a little nearer, but I fear 
Monsieur, because he is jealous.’ ” 

“ Maiiicamp ! ” cried tlie comte, an^^ily, and endeavor- 
iiig to overwhelm his tormentor by ii look, who did not, 
however, appear to be in the slightest degree disturbed 
by it. 

“^Vhat is tlie matter now, my dear comte?” inquired 
Maiiicamp. 

“ What! is it tlms that you blaspheme the most sacred 
of iiaines?” 

“ Wliat names ? ” 

“Monsieur! Madame! the highest names in the king- 
dom.” 

“ You are very strangely mistaken, my dear comte. I 
never mentioned the highest names in tlu^ kingdom. I 
merely answered you in reference to the subject of 
a jealous husband, whose name you did not tell me, and 
who as a matter of course, lias a wife. I therefore rejilied 
to you, in order to see IMadame, you must get a little 
more intimate with Monsieur.” 

“Double-dealer, tliat you are,” said the comte, smiling; 
“ was that what you said ? ” 

“Nothing else.” 

“ Very good ; what then ?” 

“ Now,” added Maiiicamp, “ let the question be regard- 
ing the Duchess 'or the Duke ; very well, I shall 

say ; Let us get into the house in some way or other, for 
that is a tactic which cannot M any case be unfavorable 
to your love-affair.” 

“ Ah ! Manicami), if you could but find me a pretext, a 
good pretext.” 

“ A iiretc^xt ; I can find you a hundred, nay, a thousand. 
If Malicorne were here, lie would have already hit upon a 
thousand excellent pretexts.” 

voi.. ni.— 18 
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“ Who is Malicorne ?” replied De Guiche, half-slmttinjSf 
his eyes like a person reflecting, “ I seem to know the 
name.” 

“ Know him ! I should think so : you owe his father 
thirty thousand crowns.” 

“ Ah, indeed ! so it’s that worthy fellow from Orleans.” 

“Whom you promised an appointment in Monsieur’s 
household ; not the jealous husband, but the other.” 

“Well, then, since your friend Malicorne is such an in- 
ventive genius, let him find me a means of being adored 
by ]\Ionsieur, and a pretext to make my peace with him ” 

“ Very good : I’ll talk to him about it,” 

“ But who is that coming?” 

“The Vicomte de Bragelonne.” 

“ Raoul ! yes, it is he,” said De Guiche, as he liastened 
forward to meet him. “You here, Raoul?” said De 
Guiche. 

“Yes : I was looking for you, to say farewell,” replied 
Raoul, warmly, pressing the comte’s hand. “ How do you 
do. Monsieur Manicamp ? ” 

“ Ilow is this, vicomte, you are leaving us ? ” 

“ Yes, a mission from the king,” 

“ Where are you going ? ” 

“ To London. On leaving you, I am going to Madame ; 
she has a letter to give me for his majesty Gharhis II.” 

“ You will find her alone, for Monsieur has gone out ; 
gone to bathe, in fact.” 

^‘In that case, you, who are one of Monsieur’s gentle- 
men in waiting, will undertake to make my excuses to 
him. I would have waited in order to receive any direc- 
tions he might have to give me, if the desire for my im- 
mediate departure had not been intimated to me by 
M. Fouquet on behalf of his majesty.” 

Manicamp touched De Guiche’s elbow, saying, “ There a 
a pretext for you.” 
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de I>ragelonne’s excuses.” 

“ A weak pre^text,” said De (Tuiche. 

“ An excellent one, if Monsieur is not angry with you ; 
but a paltry one if he bears you ill-will.” 

“You are right, Mani camp ; a pretext, however poor 
it nuiy be, is all I require. And so, a pleasant journey to 
you, H<aoul ! ” And the two friends took a warm leave of 
eae.li other. 

Five minutes afterwards Raoul entered ^Vladame’s apart- 
ments, as Mademoiselle de Montalais had begged him to 
do. Madame was still seated at the table where she had 
written her letter. Before her was still burning the rose- 
colorejd taper si le had used to seal it. Only in her deep 
retieetion, for Madame seemed to be buried in thought, 
she had forgotten to extinguish the light. Bragelonne 
was a very model of elegance in every way ; it was im- 
possible to see him once without always remembering 
him ; and, not only had Madame seen him once, but it 
will not be forgotten lie was one of the very first w’ho had 
gone to meet lier, and had accompanied her from Havre 
to l Y-ris. Madame preserved therefore an excellent recol- 
lection of him. 

“ Ah ! M. de Bragelonne,” she said to him, “ you are 
going to see my brother, who will be delighted to pay to 
the son a portion of the debt of gratitude he contracted 
with the father.” 

“ The Comte de la FCwe, Madame, has been abundantly 
recompensed for the little service he had the happiness to 
render the king, by the kindness manifested towards him, 
and it is I who will have to convey to his majesty the 
assurance of the respect, devotion and gratitude of botli 
father and son.” 

“Do you Iviiow my brother?” 
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‘‘ ITo, your highness ; I shall have the honor of seeing 
his majesty for the first time.” 

*‘You require no recommendation to him. At all 
events, however, if you have any doubt about your per- 
sonal merit, take me unhesitatingly for your surety.” 

Your royal highness overwhelms me with kindness.” 

“ No ! M. de Bragelonne, I well remember that we were 
fellow-travelers once, and that I remarked your extreme 
prudence in the midst of the extravagant absurdities com- 
mitted, on both sides, by two of the greatest simpletons in 
the world, — M deGuicheand the Duke of Buckingham. 
Let us not speak of them, however ; but of yourself. Are 
you going to England to remain there j>ermanently ? 
Forgive my inquiry: it is not curiosity, but a desire to be 
of service to you in anything I can.” 

“ No, madame ; I am going to England to fulfil a mission 
which his majesty has been kind enough to confide to me 
— ^nothing more.” 

“And you propose to return to Francie?” 

“ As soon as I liave accomplished my mission ; unless, 
indeed, his majesty King Charles 1 1, should have other 
orders for me.” 

“ He will beg you, at the very least, I am sure, to remain 
near him as long as possible.” 

“ In that case, as I shall not know how to refuse, T will 
now beforehand entreat your royal highness to liave the 
goodness to remind the King of 1^'rance that one of his 
devoted servants is far away from him.” 

“ Take care that when you art recalled, you do not con- 
Bider his command as an abuse of power.” 

“ I do not understand you, madame.” 

“ The court of France is not easily matched, T am aware, 
but yet we have some pretty women at the court of Eng- 
land also.” 

Ilaoul smiled. 
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“ Oil ! ” Staid Madtame, yours is a smile which portends 
no good to my countrywomen. It is as though you were 
t(^lling them, Monsieur do Bragelonne : ‘ I visit you, hut 
I leave my heart on the other side of the Channel.’ Did 
not your smile indicate that?” 

“ Vour highness is gifted with the power of reading 
the inmost depths of the soul, and you will understand, 
therefore, why, at present, any prolonged residence at the 
court of England would he a matter of tlie deepest regret.” 

“ And I n(‘,ednot inquire if so gallant a knight is recom- 
pensed in return ?” 

I have heen brought up, Madame, with her whom I 
love, and I believe our affection is mutual.” 

“ In that case, do not delay your departure. Monsieur 
de Eragelonne, and delay not your return, for on your 
return we sliall see two persons hapi)y ; for 1 hope no 
obstacle exists to your felicity.” 

“ There is a great obstacle, madame.” 

‘‘ Indeed ! what is it ?” 

“ The king’s wishes on the subject.” 

“ The king opposes your marriage ? ” 

“ lie postpones it, at least. I solicited TTis Majesty’s 
consent tlirough the Comte de la Fere, and, without 
absolutely refusing it, he positively said it must be de- 
ferred.” 

“ Is the young lady whom you love unworthy of you, 
then?” 

“ She is worthy of a king’s affection, madame.” 

“ I mean, she is not, perhaps, of birth equal to your own.” 

“ Her family is excellent.” 

“Is she young, beautiful?” 

“ Sbe is seventeen, and, in my opinion, exceedingly 
beautiful.” 

“ Is she in the country, or at Paris ? ” 

“ She is here at Fontainebleau, madame.” 
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« At the court ? ” 

«Yes.” 

“ Do I know her ? ” 

“She has the honor to form one of 3’’oiTr highness’s 
household.” 

“Her name?” inquired the princess, anxiously; “if 
indeed,” she added hastily, “her name is not a secret?” 

“ No, madame, my affection is too pure for me to mako 
a secret of it to any one, and with still greater reason to 
your ro3"al highness, whose kindness towards me has 
been so extreme. It is Mademoiselle Louise dc la Y allied re.” 

Madame could not restrain an exclamation, in which a 
feeling stronger than surprise might have been detected. 

“ Ah ! ” she said, “ La Yalli^re — she who yesterday ” 

she paused and then continued, “ she who was taken ill, T 
believe.” 

“ Yes, madame ; it was only this morning that I heard 
of the accident that had befallen her.” 

“ Did 3"ou see her before 3^011 came to me ? ” 

“ I had the honor of taking leave of her.” 

“ And 3' ou say,” resumed Madame, making a powerful 
effort over herself, “that the king has — deferred your 
marriage with this young girl.” 

“Yes, madame, deferred it.” 

“Did he assign any reason for this postponement?” 

“ None.” 

“ ITovr long is it since the Comte de la F^re preferred 
his request to the king?” 

“ More than a month, madame.” 

“ It is very singular,” said the princess, as something 
like a film clouded her eyes. 

“ A month ? ” she repeate<l. 

“About a month.” 

“You are riglit, vicomte,” said the princess, with a 
smile, in which De Bragelonne might have remarked u 
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kind of restraint, “ my brother must not keep you too long 
in England; set off at once, and in the first letter I write 
to England, I will claim you in the king’s name.” And 
Madame rose to place her letter in Bragelonne’s hands. 
Raoul understood that his audience was at an end ; he took 
the letter, bowed lowly to the princess, and left the room. 

“A month!” murmured the princess; “could I have 
been blind, then, to so great an extent, and could he have 
loved her for this last month?” And as Madame had 
nothing to do, she sat down to begin a letter to her brother, 
the postscript of which was a summons for Bragelonne 
to return. 

The Comte de Guiche, as we have seen, had yielded to 
the pressing persuasions of Manicamp, and allowed him- 
self to be led to the stables, where they desired their horses 
to be got ready for them ; then, by one of the side paths, 
a description of which has already been given, they 
advanced to meet IMonsieur, who, having just finished 
liathing, Avas returning towards the chateau, wearing a 
woman’s veil to x)rotect liis face from getting burnt by 
the sun, which was shining very brightly. Monsieur was 
in one of those fits of good humor to which the admira- 
tion of his own good looks sometimes gave occasion. As 
he was bathing he had been aide to compare the wdiiteness 
of his body with that of his courtiers, and, thanks to the 
care which his royal highness took of himself, no one, 
not even tlie Chevalier de Lorraine, was able to stand the 
comparison. Monsieur, moreover, had been tolerably 
successful in swimming, and his muscles having been 
exercised by the healthy immersion in the cool water, ho 
was in a light and cheerful state of mind and body. So 
that, at the sight of Guiche, who advanced to meet him at 
a hand gallop, mounted upon a magnificent white horse, 
the prince could not restrain an exclamation of delight. 

“1 think matters look well,” said Manicamp, who 
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fancied he could read this friendly disposition upon his 
royal hiirhness's countenance. 

Good-day, l)e Guiche, good-day,” exclaimed tlie prin(*e. 

“ Long life to your royal highness ! ” replied Dc Guiche, 
encouraged by the tone of Philip’s voice; ‘‘health, joy, 
liappiness, and prosperity to your highness.” 

“ Welcome, De Guiche, come on my right side, but keep 
your horse in hand, for I wish to return at a walking pace 
under the cool shade of these trees.” 

“ As you please, monseigneur,” said De Guiche, taking 
his i)lace on the prince’s right as he had been invited to 
do. 

“Now, my dear De Guiche,” said the x>nnce, “ give me 
a little news of that De Guiolie whom I used to know 
formerly, and who used to xr.iy attentions to my wdfe.” 

Guiche blushed to the very whites of his eyes, while 
Monsieur burst out laughing, as though he had made the 
wittiest remark in the world. The feAV privileged courtiers 
w^ho surrounded Monsieur thought it their d\ity to follow 
his example, although they had not heard the remark, 
and a noisy burst of laughter immediately follow^ed, begin- 
ning with the first courtier, X)assing on through the wdiolo 
company, and only terminating with the last. De Guiche, 
although blushing scarlet, put a good countenance on the 
matter ; Manicamp looked at him. 

“Ah! monseigneur,” replied De Guiche, “show a little 
charity towards sueli a miserable fellow as I am ; do not 
hold me up to the ridicule of the Chevalier de Iworraine.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“If he hears you ridicule me, he will go beyond your 
highness, and will show no pity.” 

“ About your passion and the princess, do you mean ? ” 

“ For mercy’s sake, monseigneur.” 

“ Come, come, De Guiche, confess that you did get a 
little sweet upon Madame.” 
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“ I will never confess such a thing, monseigneur.” 

“ Out of respect for me, I suppose ; but I release you 
fi’om your respect, De Quiche. Confess, as if it were 
simply a question about Mademoiselle de Chalais or Ma- 
demoiselle de la Vallit*re.” 

Them breaking off, he said, beginning to laugh again. 
“ (''ome, that wasn’t at all bad ! — a remark like a sword, 
v/hich cuts two ways at once. I hit you and my ])r()thor 
at the same time, Chalais and La Valliere, your affianced 
bride and his future lady-love.” 

“ lhailly, monseigneur,” said the conite, you are in a 
most brilliant humor to-day.” 

“ The fact is, I feel well, and then I am pleased to sen 
you again. But you were angry with me, were you not? 

“ I, monseigneur? ^Vhy should I have been so?” 

“ Because 1 interfered with your sarabands and your 
other Spanish amusements. Nay, do not deny it. On 
that day you left tlie princess’s apartments wnth your eyes 
full of fury ; that brought you ill-luck, for you danced in 
the ballet yesterday in a most wretched manner. Now 
don’t get sulky, De Quiche, for it does you no good, but 
Tnakes you look like a tame bear. If the princess did 
look at you attentively yesterday, I am quite sure of one 
t hing.” 

“Wliat is that, monscigneur? Your highness alarms 
me.” 

“ She has quite forsworn yoii now,” said the prince, 
with a burst of loud laughter. 

“Decidedly,” thought Manicamp, “rank has nothing 
to do wnth it, and all men are alike.” 

The ]mnce continued ; “ At all events, you have now 

returned, and it is to be hoped that the chevalier will 
become amiable again. 

“TIoav so, monseigneur : and by wdiat miracle can I ex- 
ercise such an influence over M. do Lorraine T’ 
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« The matter is very simple, he is jealous of you.” 

“ Ball ! it is not possible.” 

“ It is the case, though.” 

“ lie does me too much honor.” 

“The fact is, that when you are here, he is full of 
kindness and attention, but when you are gone he makes 
me suffer a perfect martyrdom. I am like a see-saw. 
Besides, you do not know the idea that has struck me?” 

“ I do not even suspect it.” 

“Well, then ; when you were in exile, for you really 
w'ere exiled, my poor De Guiche ” 

“I should think so, indeed ; but whose fault w'as it?” 
said De Guiche, pretending to speak in an angry tone. 

“ Xot mine, certainly, my dear cointe,” replied his 
royal highness, “upon my honor, I did not ask the king 
to exile you ” 

“No, not you, monseigneur, I am well aware ; but ” 

“ But Madame ; W'cll, as far as that g(x*s, T do not say 
it was not the case. Why, what the deuce did you do or 
say to Madame ? ” 

“Keally, monseigneur ” 

“ Women, I know, have their grudges, and my wife is 
not free from caprices of that nature. But if she were 
the cause of your being exiled I ])ear you no ill-will.” 

“In that case, monseigneur,” said De Guiche. “lam 
not altogether unhappy.” 

Manicamp, who was following closely behind Do Guiehes 
and who did not lose a word of wdiat tlie jmince was 
saying, bent down to his very shoulders over liis horse’s 
neck, in order to conceal the laughter he could not re- 
press. 

“Besides, your exile started a project in my head.” 

“ Good.” 

“ When tlie chevalier — finding you were no longer 
here, and sure of reigning undisturbed — began to bully 
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me, I, observing that my wife, in the most perfect con- 
trast to liim, was most kind and amiable towards me who 
had neglected her so much, the idea occurred to me of 
becoming a model husband — a rarity, a curiosity, at the 
court; and I had an idea of getting very fond of my 
wife/’ 

!)(' (Jiiiche looked at the prince with a stupefied expres- 
sion of countenance, which was not assumed. 

“ Oh ! moTiseigneur,” De Guiche stammered out ; 
“surely, that lujver seriously occurred to you.” 

“ Indeed it did. I have some property that my brotlier 
gave me on my marriage; she lias some money of tier 
ow]i, and not a little either, for she gets money from her 
brother and brother-in-law of hhigland and France at the 
same time. Well ! we should have left the court. I 
slauild have retired to my c'hilteau at Yillers-Cotterets, 
situated in tlie middle of a forest, in which we should 
have led a most sentimental life in the very same spot 
wluTC my grandfatlier, ITcnry lY., s(.)jouriied with La 
r>elle Gabrielle. What do you think of that idea, Do 
(hiirliel” 

“ Why, it is enougli to make one shiver, monseigneur,” 
replied Do Guiche, wlio shuddered in reality. 

“ Ah 1 I s(‘e you would never be able to endure being 
exiled a sec^ond time.” 

“ I, monseigneur? ” 

“ 1 will not carry you ofT Avith us, as I had at first in- 
tciuhul.” 

“ What, with you, monseigneur?” 

“Yes; if the idea should occur to mo again of taking a 
dislike to the court.” 

“ Oh ! do not let that make any vhfterenco, monseigneur ; 
I would follow your highness to tlu' end of the wtu’ld.” 

“Clumsy fellow, that you are! ” said Manicamp, grum- 
blingly, pushing his horse towards De Guiche, so as al- 
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most to unseat him, and then, as ho passed close to him 
as if he had lost command over the horse, he whispered, 
“For goodness’ sake, think what you are saying.” 

“ Well, it is agreed, then,” said the prince ; “since you 
are so devoted to me, I shall take you with me.” 

“ Anywhere, monseigneur,” replied De Guiche in a joy- 
ous tone, “whenever you like, and at once, too. Arc you 
ready ? ” 

And De Guiche, laughingly, gave his horse the r(‘in, 
and galloped forward a few yards. 

“One moment,” said the prince. “Let us go to Ukj 
chateau first.” 

“What for ?” 

“ Why, to take my wife, of course.” 

“ What for ? ” askcfl Do Guiche. 

“ Why, since I tell you that it is a project of conjugal 
affection, it is necessary I should take my wife with nn*.” 

“ In that case, monseigneur,” replied the comte, “ I am 
greatly concerned, but no De Guiche for you.” 

“ Bah ! ” 

“ Yes. — Why do you take Madame with you ?” 

“ Because I begin to fancy I love Iht," said the prince. 

De Guiche turned slightly pale, but endeavored to i)re- 
serve his seeming clieerfuliiess. 

“ If you love IVIadame, monseigneur,” lie said, “ that 
ought to be quite enough for you, and you have no further 
need of your friends.” 

“Xot bad, not bad,” murmured Manicamp. 

“ Tliere, your fear of Madame has begun again,” replied 
the prince. 

“ Why, monseigneur, I have experienced that to my 
cost ; a woman who was the cause of my being exiUnl ! ” 

“ What a revengeful disposition you have, De Guiche, 
how virulently you bejir malice.” 

“ I should like the case to be your own, monseigneur.” 
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Decidedly, then, that was the reason why you danced 
60 badly yesterday ; you wished to revenge yourself, I 
suppose, by trying to make Madame make a mistake in 
her dancing ; ah ! that is very paltry, De Guiche, and I 
will tell Madame of it.” 

“ Y on may tell her whatever you please, monseigneur, 
for Her Highness cannot hate me more tlian she does.” 

“Nonsense, you are exaggerating ; and this because 
merely of the fortnight’s sojourn in the country she im- 
posed on you.” 

“ Monseigneur, a fortnightis a fortnight; and when the 
time is passed in getting sick and tired of everytliing, a 
fortnight is an eternity.” 

“ So that you will not forgive her ? ” 

“ Never ! ” 

“ Come, come, De Guiche, be a l)etter disposed fellow 
tlran that, I wish to make your i)eace witli her ; you will 
lind, in conversing Avith tier, that she has no malice or un- 
kindness in her nature, and that she is very talented.” 

“ Monseigneui’ ” 

“ You will see, that she can receive her friends like a 
princess, and laugh like a citizen’s Avife ; you Avillse(> that, 
Avhen she pleases, she cuiii make the |)leasant hours pass 
like minutes. Come, De Guiche, you must really make 
up your ditferenees Avith my Avife.” 

“Upon my Avord,” said Manicarnp to liimself, “the 
prince is a husband Avhose Avife's name Avill bring him ill- 
luck, and King Gandaules, of old, Avas a tiger beside his 
royal highness.” 

“At all events,” added the prince, “ T am sure you Avill 
make it up Avith my Avife: T guarantee you Avill do so. 
Only, I must slioAv you the way noAv. Tliere is nothing 
commonplace about her ; it is not every one Avho takes her 
fancy.” 

“ Monseigueur ” 
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“ No resistance, De Guiche, or I shall get out of temper,” 
replied the prince. 

“ Well, since he will have it so,” murmured Maniitamp, 
in Quiche’s ear, “ do as he wants you to do.” 

“Well, monseigneur,” said the comte, “I obey.” 

“And to begin,” resumed the prince, “there will be 
cards, this evening, in Madame’s apartmeni ; you will dine 
with me, and I will take you there with me.” 

“Oh! as for that, monseigneur,” objected De Guiche, 
“ you wdll allow me to object.” 

“ What, again! this is positive rebellion.” 

“ Madame received me too iiiditferently, yesterday, be- 
fore the whole court.” 

“ Really ! ” said the prince, laughing. 

“Isay, so much so, indeed, that she did not even answer 
me when 1 addressed her ; it may be a good thing to have 
no self-respect at all, but to have too little is not enough, 
us the saying is.” 

“ Comte ! after dinner, you will go to your own apart- 
ments, and dress yourself, and then you will come to fetch 
me. I shall wait for you.” 

“ Since your highness absolutely (X)mmands it.” 

“ Positively.” 

“He will not loose his hold,” said Manicamp; “these 
are the things to which husbands cling most obstinately. 
Ah! what a pity M. Moliere could not have heard this 
man; he would have turned him into verse if he 
had.” 

The prmce and his court, chatting in this manner, re- 
turned to the coolest apartments of the chateau. 

“By the by,” said De Guiche, as they were standing 
by the door, “ I had a commission for your Royal High- 
ness.” 

“ Execute it, then.” 

“ M. de Brageloime has, by the king’s order, set off for 
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London, and he charged me with las respects for you, 
monseigneur.” 

“ A pleasant journey to the vicomte, whom I like very 
much. Go and di-ess yourself, De Guiche, and come back 
for me. If you don’t come back ” 

“ What will happen, nion seigneur ? ” 

“ I will liave you sent to the Bastile.” 

“Well,” said De Guiche, laughing, “his royal high- 
ness, Monseigneur, is decidedly the counterpart of Her 
royal higlniess, Madame. Madame gets me sent into 
exile, ])ecause she does not care for m(j sufficiently ; and 
Moiiseigneur gets me imprisoned, because he cares for me 
too much. I thank Monseigneur, and I thank ^ladame.” 

“ Come, come,” said the prince, “ you are a delightful 
companion, and you know I cannot do without you. 
Iteturn as soon as you can.” 

“ \"ery well ; but I am in the humor to prove myself 
difficult to be pleased, in mi/ turn, moiiseigneur.” 

“Bah!” 

“ So, I will not return to your royal liighness, except 
111)011 one condition.” 

“ Name it.” 

“ I want to oblige the friend of one of my friends.” 

“ What’s his iiamey” 

“ Malicorne.” 

“ An ugly name.” 

“But very well borne, monseigneur.” 

“ That may be. Well V ” 

“Well, I owe M. Malicorne a place in your household, 
monseigneur.” 

“ What kind of a place?” 

“ Any kind of place ; a supervision of some sort or an- 
other, for instance.” 

“ That happens very fortunately, for yesterday I dis- 
missed my chief usher of the apartments.” 
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‘‘ That will do admirably. What are his duties ? ” 

“ Nothing, except to look about and make his report.’' 

“ A sort of interior police ^ ” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Ah, how excellently that will suit Malicorne,” Mani- 
camp ventured to say, 

‘'You know the person we are speaking of, ]\1. !Mani- 
camp?” inquired the prince. 

“ Intimately, monseigneur. lie is a fi ieiui of mine.” 

“ And your opinion is ?” 

“ That your highness could never get a better 
usher of the apartments than he will make.” 

“ How much does the appointment bring in?” inquired 
the conite of the prince. 

“ I don’t know at all, only I have always been told that 
he could make as much as he pleased when he was thor- 
oughly in earnest.” 

“ What do you call being thoroughly in earnest, prince ? ” 

“ It means, of course, wdien the functicniary in question 
is a man who has his wdts about liini.” 

“In that case I think your highness willlxi content, 
for Malicorne is as sharp as the devil liiinself.” 

“ Good ! the appointment will be an expensive one for 
me, in that case,” replied the prince, laughing. “ You are 
making me a positive present, comte.” 

“ I believe so, monseigneur.” 

“ Well, go and announce to yourM. Molicorne ” 

“ Malicorne, mon seigneur.” 

“ I shall never get hold of that name.” 

“ You say Manicamp very well, monseigneur.” 

“ Oh, I ought to say Malicorne very well, too. The allit- 
eration will help me.” 

“ Say what you like, monseigneur, I can i)roTnise you 
your inspector of apartments will not be annoyed ; he has 
the very happiest disposition that can be met with.” 
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“Well, then, my dear De Ouiche, inform him of his 
nomination. J^ut, stay ” 

“ What is it, monscif^neur? ” 

“ I wish to see him beforehand; if he be as ugly as his 
name, I letraet every word I have said.” 

Your highness knows him, for you have already 
se(iii him at the I^ilais-Royal ; nay, iiidet'd, it was I who 
presented him to yon.” 

“ Ah, I remend)(u- now — not a bad-looking fellow.” 

“ 1 know you must have noticed him, monseigneur.” 

“ Yes, yes. yes. You see, De Guiche, I do not wish that 
either my wife or myself should have ugly faces before 
our cyc^. My wife will have all her maids of honor pret ty ; 
L all the gentlemen about me good-looking. In this way, 
1 )e Guiche, you see. that any cliildren we may have will rim 
a good clianceof being j)retty, if my wife and myself have 
handsome models before us.” 

“ Most magnilicently argued, moriseigncur,” said Mani- 
cam[) showing his approval by look and voice at the same 
time. 

As for I )e Guiche, he very probably did not find the argu- 
ment so convincing, for he merely signified his opinion 
l>y a gesture, winch, moreover, exhibited in a marked man- 
ner some indecision of mind on the subject. Manicanip 
W(‘nt off* to inform Malicorne of the good news he had just 
learned. De Guiche seemed very unwilling to take his 
<l('})arture for the purpose of dressing himself. ^Monsieur, 
singing, laughing and admiring himself, passed away the 
time until the dinner-hour, in a frame of mind that justi- 
fied the proverb of “ Happy as a prince.” 


VOL. III. — 14 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

STORY OF A DRYAD AND A NAIAD. 

Every one had partaken of the banquet at the (3hateau, 
and afterwards assumed their full (jourt dresses. The 
usual hour for the rei)ast was five o’clock. If we say, then, 
that the repast occupied an hour, and the toilette two 
hours, everybody was ready about eight o’clock in the 
evening. Towards eight o’clock, then, the guests began 
to arrive at Madaiiie’s, for we have already intimated 
that it was Madame who “ received ” thateveiiiiig. And at 
Madame’s soirCts no one failed to be jwesent ; for the 
evenings passed in her apartments had aways that perfect 
charm about them which the queen, that pious and excel- 
lent princess, had not been able to confer upon her reiud o?is. 
For, unfortunately, one of the advantages of goodness 
of disposition is that it is far less amusing than wit of an ill- 
natured character. And yet, let us hasten to add, that 
such a style of wit could ]iot be assigned to Madame, for 
her dis];>osition of mind, naturally of tlie very highest 
order, comprised too much true g(me]*osity, too many 
noble impulses and liigh-souled thoughts to w’arrant her 
being termed ill-natured. But Madame was endowed 
with a spirit of resistance — a gift frequently fatal to its 
possessor, for it breaks where another dis[)osition would 
have bent; the result was that blows did not become 
deadened upon her as upon what might be termed the 
cotton-wadded feelings of ]\Iaria-Theresa. Her heart re- 
bounded at each attack, and therefore, whenever she was 
attacked, even in a manner that almost stmined her, she 
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returned blow for blow to any one imprudent enough to 
tilt against her. 

Was this really maliciousness of disposition or simply 
waywardness of character? We regard those rich and 
powerful natures as like the tree of knowledge, producing 
good and evil at the same time ; a double branch, always 
blooming and fruitful, of which those who wish to eat 
know how to detect the good fruit, and from wliich tlie 
worthless and frivolous die wdio have eaten of it — a cir- 
cumstance which is by no means to be regarded as a grec.t 
misfcjrtune. Madame, therefore, who had a well-digested 
i>lan in her mind of constituting herself the second, if not 
even the ])rincipal, queen of the court, rendered her recep- 
tions delightful to all, from the conversation, the oppor- 
tunities of meeting, and the perfect liberty she allowed 
every one of making any remark he pleased, on the con- 
dition, however, that the remark w'as amusing or seiisi- 
l)le. And it will hardly be believed, that, by that means, 
there was less talking among the society Madame assem- 
bled together than elsewhere. Madame hated people who 
talked much, and took a remarkably cruel revenge u])on 
them, for she allowed them to talk. She disliked i)re- 
Icnsion, too, and never overlooked that defect, eve n in the 
king himself. It was more than a weakness of Memsieur, 
and tlie princess had undertaken the amazing task of 
euring him of it. As for the rest, pexds, wits, beautiful 
women, all were received by her with the air of a mis- 
tress superior to her slaves. Sufficiently meditative in 
luu’ liveliest humors to make even poets meditate; suffi- 
ciently pretty to dazzle by her attractions, even among 
tlie prettiest; sufficiently witty for the most distinguished 
persons Avho were present, to be listened to vnih pleasure — 
it will easily be believed that the reunions held in Ma- 
daiiie’s apartment must naturally have proved very attrac- 
tive. All who were young flocked there, and when the king 
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himself happens to he young, every body at co\irt is so too. 
And so, the older ladies of the court, the strong-inindod 
women of the regency, or of the last reign, })oute(l and 
sulked at their ease ; but others only laughed at the tits 
of sulkiness in which these venerable individuals indulged, 
who had carried the love of authority so far as oven to 
take command of bodies of soldiers in the wars of tlie 
Fronde, in order, as Madame asserted, not to lose their 
influence over men altogether. As eight o'clock struck 
her royal highness entered the great drawing- room, accom- 
panied by h(‘r ladies in attendance, and found several 
gentlemen belonging to tla^ court already there, having 
been waiting for some minutes. Among those who had 
arrived before tlie hour fixed for the I’eception she looked 
round for the one who, she thought, ought to liave he(‘n 
first in attendance, but he was not there. However, 
almost at the very moment she completed her investiga- 
tion, Monsieur was announced. Monsieur looked splendid. 
All the precious stones and jewels of Cardimd Mazarin, 
which of course that minister could not do otherwise than 
leave; all tlie queen-mother's jew(*ls as well as a few be- 
longing to his wife — Monsieur wore Ihem all, and he 
was as dazzling as the rising sun. Ilehind him followed 
J)e Guiche, with liesitating stejvs and ;ui air of contrition 
admirably assumed; l>e Guiche wore a costume of fh-emh- 
gray velvet, embroidered with silver, and trimmed with 
blue ribbons : he wore also Mechlin lace, as rare and beau- 
tiful in its own way as the jfjwels of Monsieur in theirs. 
The plume in liis liat was red. M.adame, too, wore sev- 
eral colors, and preferred red for emhroi{l(Ty, gray for 
dress, and blue for flowers. M. de < hdchc, dressed as we 
have described, looked so handsome tliat lie exc.iUtd every 
one’s observation. An interesting jiallor of comidexion, 
a languid expression of the eyes, liis white liands s(‘eii 
tlirougli the masses of lace that covered them, the melau- 
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choly expression of his mouth — it was only necessary, in- 
deed, to see ]\I. de Guiehe to admit that few men at the 
court of France could hoj)e to equal him. The conse- 
quence was that Monsieur, who was pretentious enough to 
fancy he could eclii)se a star even, if a star had adorned 
itself in a similar manner to himself, was, on the contrary, 
completely eclipsed in all imaginations, which are silent 
judges certainly, but very positive and firm in their con- 
victions. ]\radame looked at I)e Guiehe lightly, hut light 
as her look had heen, it hrought a delightful color to his 
face. Infa(*t, INIadame found De Guiclie so handsome and 
so admirably dressed, that she almost ceased regretting 
the royal conquest slie felt was on the point of escaping 
lier. Her lieart, therefore, sent the blood to her face. 
iVlonsieiir approached her. lie had not noticed the prin- 
cess's blusli, or if lie had seen it, he was far from attrib- 
uting it to its true cause. 

“ MadaiiH'/’' he said, kissing his wife's hand, there is 
some one [iresent hei*e, wlio has fallen into disgrace, an 
unhappy exile wluun I venture to recommend to your 
kindness. Do not forget, I beg, that he is one of my best 
friends, and that a gentle reception of him will please me 
greatly/’ 

‘‘ AVhat exile ? what disgrai'cd })crson are you speaking 
(dV" iiKpiired Madame, looking all round, and not permit- 
ting her glance to rest more on the count than on the 
Olliers. 

This was the moment to present De Guiehe, and the 
|)riiice drew aside and let De Guiehe pass him, who, with 
a tolerahly well-assumed awkwardness of manner, ap- 
proached IMadame and made his reverence to lier. 

‘^What!” exclaimed .Madame, as if she were greatly 
Kurjiriscd, ‘Ms M. de Guiclie the disgraced individual 
you speak of, the exile in (pieslion 

‘'Yes, certainly,” returned the duke. 
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“ Indeed,” said Madame, ‘‘ lie seems almost the only 
person here ! ” 

“ You are unjust, Madame,'’ said the prince. 

« I 9 ” 

“ Certainly. Come, forgive the poor fellow.” 

“ Forgive him what? What have I to forgive ]\r. tU 
Guiche ? ” 

“ Come, explain yourself, I)e Guiche. AYhat do you 
wish to be forgiven?” inquired the prim^e. 

“ Alas! her royal highness knows very well what it is,” 
replied the latter, in a hypocritical tone. 

“ Come, come, give him your hand, Madame,” said 
Philip. 

“ If it will give you any pleasure. Monsieur,” and, with 
a movement of her eyes and shoulders, which it would bo 
impossible to describe, Madame extended towards the 
young man her beautiful and perfumed hand, uj)on which 
he pressed his lips. It was evident that he did so for 
some little time, and that Madame did not withdraw her 
hand too quickly, for the duke added : — 

“ De Guiche is not wickedly disposed, Madame ; so do 
not be afraid, he will not bite you.” 

A pretext was given in the gallery by the duke’s remark, 
which was not perhaps, very laughp.ble, for every one 
to laugh excessively. The situation was odd enougli, and 
some kindly disposed persons had observed it. Monsieur 
was still enjoying the effect of his remark, wlien the 
king was announced. The appearance of the room at 
that moment was as follows : — in the center, before the 
fireplace, which was filled with flowers, ]\Iadarne was 
standing up, with her maids of honor formed in two 
wings, on either side of her ; around whom the butterflies 
of the court were fluttering. Several other groups were 
formed in the recesses of the windows, like soldiers sta- 
tioned in their different towers who belong to the same 
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garrison. From their respective places they could pick 
up the remarks which fell from the principal group. Froir 
one of thevse groups, the nearest to the fireplace, Malicorne, 
who had been at once raised to the dignity, through ]Mani- 
camp and De Guiche, of the post of master of the apart- 
ments, and whose official costume had been ready for the 
last two months, was brilliant with gold lace, and slione 
upon Montalais, standing on Madame’s extreme left, with 
all the fire of his eyes and splendor of his velvet. ZVIa- 
damewas conversing with Mademoiselle de Chatillon and 
Mademoiselle de Crequy, who were next to her, and ad- 
dressed a few words to Monsieur, wlio drew aside as 
soon as the king was announced. Mademoiselle de la 
Valliere, like Montalais, was on Madamo's left hand, 
and the last but one on the line, Mademoiselle de Ton- 
nay-(diarente being on her right. She was stationed as cer- 
tain bodies of troojis are, whose weakness is suspected, 
and who are placed between two experienced regi- 
ments. Guarded in this manner by tlie companions 
who had shared her adventure, La Valliere, whether from 
regret at Uaours departure, or still suffering from the 
emotion caused by recent events, wliich had begun to 
render lier name familiar on the lips of the courtiers, 
La Valliere, W(; repeat, hid her eyes, red with weeping, 
behind her fan, and seemed to give the greatest attention 
to the remarks which ]\Iontalais and Athenais, alternately, 
whispered to her from time to time. As soon as tlie king's 
name was announced a general movement took jdace in 
the apartment, Madame, in her character as hostess, 
rose to receive the royal visitor; but as she rose, notwith- 
standing her preoccupation of mind, slie glanced liastily 
towards her rigid ; her glance, whi(‘h the presumptuous 
De Guicbe regarded as intended for liimself, rested, as it 
swept over the whole circle, upon I.a Valliriv, wlioso 
Warm blush and restless emotion it instantly perceived. 
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The king advanced to the middle of the group, which 
had now become a general one, by a movement which 
took place from the circumference to the center. Evc'ry 
head bowed low before his majesty, the ladies bendiug 
like frail, magnificent lilies before king Atpiilo. There was 
nothing very severe, we will even say, nothing very royal 
that evening about the king, excej^t ^^outh and good looks, 
lie wore an air of animated joyousness and good-humor 
which set all imaginations at w’ork, and, thereupon, all 
present promised themselves a delightful evening, for no 
other reason than from having remarked the dc'sire his 
majesty had to amuse himself in Aladame’s apart nuaits. 
If there w^as any one in particular wdiose higli spirits 
and good-humor ecpialed the king’s, it was 31. de Saint- 
Aignan, who Avas dressed in a rose-colored costume, with 
face and ril)bons of the same color, and, in addition, par- 
ticularly rose-colored in his ideas, for that evening 31. de 
Saint- Aignan w’as j)rolific in jests. The circumstance 
which had given a new’ expansion to the numerous ideas 
germinating in his fertile brain w'as, that he had just per- 
ceived that 3IademoLselle de Tonnay-Charente was, like 
himself, dressed in rose-color. 3Ve wmuld not wdsli to 
say, how’ever, that the wily courtier had not known b(»- 
forehand that the beautiful AthenaYs was to \vear that 
particular color; for he very w’ell knew the art of un- 
locking the lips of a dressmaker or a ladies’-maid as to Ina* 
mistress’s intentions. lie cast as many killing glan(‘(‘s 
at 3Iademoisello AthenaYs as he had bows of ribbon 
on his stockings and doublet; in other words, he dis- 
charged a prodigious number. The king lia ving paid 3Ta- 
dame the customary compliments, and 3Iadame having 
requested him to be seated, the circle was inimediat(jly 
formed. Louis iiKpiired of 3Ionsieur the j)articulars of 
the day’s ])atliing; and stated, looking at tlie ladies 
present w^hilc he spoke, tiiat certain poets were engaged 
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turniii^]^ into verse the enchanting diversion of the baths 
of V'alvins, and that one of them particularly, M. Loret, 
seemed to liiive ]>een intrusted willi the confidence of 
some water-nymph, as he had in his verses recounted 
many ciivnnnstances that were actually true — at wliich 
remark more than one lady present felt herself bound to 
blush. Tlic king at this moment took the o{)portunity of 
looking round him at more leisure; Montalais was the 
only one wlio did not blush sufficiently to prevent her 
looking at the king, and she saw him fix liis eyes devour- 
ingly on Mademoiselle de la Vallicre. This undaunted 
maid of honor, Mademoiselle do Montalais, be it under- 
stood, forced the king to low(*r his gaze, and so saved 
Louise de la Vidlicre from a sympathetic warmth of feel- 
ing this gaze might })ossibly have conveyed. Louis was 
api)ro])riated by ^Madame, who overwhelmed him with 
impuhes, and no one in the world knew how to ask ques- 
tions ])etter than she did. He tried, however, to render 
the conversation general, and, with the view of eifecting 
this, he redoubled his attention and devotion to her. Ma- 
dame (toveted complimentary remarks, and, determined 
to procure them at any cost, she addressed herself to the 
kills, allying : 

“Sire, your majesty, who is aware of everything which 
occurs in your kingdom, ought to know beforehand the 
verses cjonfided to M. Loret by this nymph; will your 
majesty kindly communicate tliem to us ? ” 

“Madame,” replied the king, with perfect grace of 
manner, “ I dare not — you, personally, might be in no 
little degree confused at having to listen to certain details 
— but Saint-Aignan tells a story well, and has a perfect 
recollection of the verses. If he does not remember them, 
he will invent. T <'aii certify he is almost a poet himself.” 
Saint-Aignan, thus brought ]>roininently forward, was 
compelled to introduce himself as advantageously as pos- 
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sible. Unfortunately, however, for IVfadamo, ho thought 
of his own personal affairs only; in other words, instead 
of paying Madame the compliments she so much d(*sired 
and relished, his mind was fixed upon making as much 
display as possible of his own good fortune. Again 
glancing, therefore, for the hundredth time, at tlie l )cautiful 
Athenais, who carried into practice her previous even- 
ing’s theory of not even deigning to look at her adorer, 
he said : — 

Your majesty will perhaps pardon me for having too 
indifferently remembered llie verses which the nymph 
dictated to Loret; but if the king has not retained any rec- 
ollection of them, how could I possildy remember?” 

Madame did not receive this shortcoming of the courtier 
very favorably. 

“Ah! madaine,” added Saint- Aignan, “at present it is 
no longer a question wliat the water-nymphs have to say; 
and one would almost be tempted to believe tliat nothing 
of any interest now occurs in those licjuid realms. It is 
upon earth madame, important events liappen. Ah! 
madame, upon the earth, how many talcs are there full 
of ” 

“ Well,” said Madame, “ and what is taking place upon 
the earth ? ” 

“ That question must be asked of tlie Dryads,” replied 
the comte; “the Dryjids inhabit the forest, as your royal 
liighness is aware.” 

“T am aware, also, that they are naturally vci*y talka- 
tive, ^Monsieur de Saint- Aignan.” 

“ Such is the case, madame ; lait when they siiy such 
delightful things, it would be ungracious to accuse them 
of being too talkative.” 

“Do they talk so delightfully, then?” inquired the 
princess, indifferently. “Tleally, Monsieur do Saint- 
Aignan, excite my curiosity ; and, if I were the king 
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I would rcqiiiro you immediately to tell us what the de- 
lightful things are these Dryads havci been saying since 
you alone seem to understand tlieir language.” 

“ I am at his majesty's orders, madaine, in that respect,” 
replied the comte, quickly. 

“ What a fortunate fellow this Saint- Aignan is to un- 
derstand the language of the Dryads,” said ^lonsieur. 

“ I understand it perfectly, monseigneur, as I do my 
o^vn language.” 

“Tell us all about them, then,” said Madame. 

The king felt embarrassed, for his confidant was, in all 
probability, about to embark in a difficult matter. He 
f(?lt that it would be so, from the general attention excited 
by Saint- Aignan \s preamble, and aroused too by Madame's 
peculiar manner. The most reserved of those who were 
present seemed ready to devour every syllable the comte 
was about to pronounce. They coughed, drew closer to- 
gotlicr, looked curiously at some of the maids of honor, 
wlio, in order to support with greater propriety, or with 
more steadiness, the fixity of the inquisitorial looks bent 
upon them, adjusted their fans accordingly, and assumed 
the bearing of a duelist about to bo exposed to his ad- 
versary’s fire. At this epoch, the fashion of ingeniously- 
constructed conversations, and hazardously-dangerous re- 
citals, so prevailed, that, where, in modern times, a whole 
company assembled in a drawing-room would begin to 
sus]>ect some scandal, or disclosure, or tragic event, and 
would hurry a way in dismay, IMadame's guests quietly 
settled themsel ves in their places, in order not to lose a 
word or gesture of t he comedy composed hy Monsieur do 
Saint- Aignan for their benefit^ and the termination of 
which, whatever the style and the plot might be, must, as 
a matter of course, be marked by the most perfect pro- 
priety. The comte was kmnAni as a man of extreme re- 
^nemeut, and an admirable narrator. lie courageously 
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began, then, amidst a profound silence, which would have 
been formidable to any one but himself : — “ ^Madame, by 
the king's permission, I address myself, in the first place, 
to your royal highness, since you admit yourself to bo 
the person present possessing the greatest curiosity. I 
have the honor, therefore, to inform your royal highness 
that the Dryad more particularly inhabits the hollows of 
oaks; and, as Dryads are mythological creatures of great 
beauty, the}- inhabit the most beautiful trees, in other 
words, the largest to be found.” 

At this exordium, which recalled, under a transparent 
veil, the celebrated story of the royal oak, wdiich liad 
played so important a part in tlie last evening, so many 
hearts began to beat, both from joy and uneasiness, that, 
if Saint-Aignan had not had a g(.>od and sonorous voice, 
their throbbings might have been heard above the sound 
of his voice. 

“There must surely be Dryads at Fontainebleau, then,” 
said Madame, in a j)erfectly calm voic(‘ ; “for I have 
never, in all my life, seen finer oaks than in the royal 
park.” And as she si)r)ke, she directed towards De (luich(3 
a look of which he liad ]io reason to com})laiu, as lie had 
of the one that preceded it ; which, as we have already 
mentioned, had reserved a c(jrtain amount of indetlnite- 
riess most painful for so loving a heart as his. 

“Precisely, riiadame, it is of Fontainebleau I was about 
to speak to your royal highness,” said Saint-Aignan ; 
“ for the Dryad whose story is engaging our attention, 
lives in the pai’k belonging to the chateau of his ma- 
jesty.” 

I'ko affair was fairly embarked on ; tluj action was 
begun, and it was no longer possible for auditory or nar- 
rator to draw back. 

“ It will be worth listening to,” said Madame ; “for the 
story not only appears to me to have all the interest of a 
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national incident, but still more, seems to be a circum- 
stance of very recciit oc(;urrence.” 

“lou^btto ])ep^in at the beginnin^V’ said the comte. 
‘•In the first ])lace, tlien, there lived at Fontainebleau, 
in a cottag(^ of modest and iinassumin^^ aj)|)earan(.*e, two 
sheiiherds. TIu^ one was the shepherd Tyreis, tlie owner 
of extensive domains transmitted to him from Ids parents, 
])y ri^rht of inheritance. Tyi’cis was yoinii,^ and liand- 
some, and, from Ids many (pialilications, lie might be 
jironounccd to be tiie first and foremr)st among the she])- 
herds in the wliole country ; one might even bf)ldly say he 
Avas the king of slieidierds” A subdued murmur of ap- 
jirobation encouraged the narrator, who continued : — 
“llis strengtli ocpials his courage ; no one disiilays greater 
addn*ss in liuntingwild lieasts, lan’ greater wisdom in 
maltiu's where judgnumt is r(‘(pdn‘(l. Wlienever lie 
mounts and exercises his horse in the lK:‘autiful plains of 
his inlieritanee, or whenever he joins with the shepherds 
wlio owe him allegiance, in different games of skill and 
sti’caigth, one ndglit say that it is the god Mars hurling 
his ]anc(^ on the jilains of Thrace, oi*, cv(m better, that it 
was Apollo himself, the god of day, radiant upon earth, 
hearing liis tlandng darts in Ids liaiid.’' Every one un- 
derstood that tlds allegorical ])ortrait of the kingw^as not 
the worst exordium the narrator (U)uld have chosen; and, 
consctpiently it did not fail to produce its etfeet, either 
Upon those wlio, from duty or inclination, apjdauded it to 
the very echo, or on the king Idtnself, to wliom flattery 
was very agretnible wlien delicately conveyed, and whom, 
indeed, it did not always displease, even when it Avas 
a little too broad. Saint- Aigiian then c*ontiuued: — ‘‘It 
is not in games of glory only, ladies, that the shejiherd 
Tynas had acquired that reputation by which he Avus 
regarded as the king of shepherds,” 
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“Of the shepherds of Fontainebleau,” said the king, 
smilingly, to Madame. 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Madame, “ Fontainebleau is selected 
arbitrarily by the poet; but I should say, of the shepherds 
of the whole world.” The king forgot his X)art of a pas- 
sive auditor, and bowed. 

“ It is,” pursued Saint- Aignan, amidst a flattcn-ing 
murmur of applause, “it is with ladies fair es])ecially 
that the qualities of this king of the shepherds are most 
prominently displayed, lie is a shepherd with a mind as 
refined as his hearths pure; he can pay a eomplimenL 
with a charm of manner whose fascination it is impossible 
to resist ; and in Ids attachments he is so discreet, that 
beautiful and haj^py conquests may regard their lot as 
more tlian enviable. Never a syllable of disclosure, nevtu* 
a moment's forgetfulness. Whoever has seen and heard 
Tyrcis must love him; whoever loves and is beloved by 
him, has indeed found happiness." Saint-Aignan here 
paused ; he was enjoying the x>leasure of all these com- 
Xdimeiits ; and the xxutraithe had drawn, however gro- 
tesquely inflated it might be, had found favor in certain 
ears, hi which the perfections of the shepherd did not 
seem to have been exaggerated. Madame begged tiie 
orator to continue. “ Tyrcis,” said the comte, “ had a 
faithful companion, or rather a devoted servant, whose 
name was — Amyntas.” 

“ Ah I ” said Madame, archly, “now fo]‘ the portrait of 
Amyntas ; you are such an excellent jiairiter. Monsieur do 
Saint-Aignan.” 

“ Madame ” 

“Oh! comte, do not, I entreat you, sacrifice poor 
Amyntas ; 1 should never forgive you.” 

“ Madame, Amyntas is of too humble a position, jiartic- 
ularly beside Tyrcis, for his person to be honored by a 
parallel. There are certain friends who resemble those 
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lollowers of ancient times, who caused themselves to be 
buried alive at their masters’ feet. Amyntas’s jdace, too, 
is at the feet f)f Tyrcis ; lie cares for no other ; and if, 
sometimes, the illustrious hero ” 

‘‘Illustrious shepherd, you mean?” said Madame, pre- 
tendiiifj^ to correct jNI. <le Saint-Aignan. 

“ Your royal highness is right; I w^as mistaken,” re- 
turned the courtier; “if, I say, the shepherd Tyrcis 
tleigns occasionally to call Amyntas his friend, and to open 
his heart to him, it is an unparalleled favor, which the 
latter regards as the most unbounded felicity.” 

“All that you say,” interrupted Madame, “establishes 
the extreme devotion of Amyntas to Tyrcis, but does not 
furnish us with the ])ortrait of Amyntas. Comte, do not 
flatter him, if you like ; but describe liim to us. I will 
have Amyntas's portrait.” Saint-Aignan obeyed, after 
having bow'ed profoundly tow'ards his maj(‘sty\s sister-in- 
law^ 

“Amyntas,” he said, “is somewiiat older than Tyrcis ; 
he is not an ill-favored shepherd; it is even said that the 
muses condescended to smile upon him at his birth, even 
as Ilehe smiled uptui youth. He is not amhitituts of dis- 
j)lay, but he is ambitious of being loved ; and he might 
not, iieiiiaps, be found unwairthy of it, if he W'ere only 
suftie iei illy w tdl - iv n o w n 

This latter paragra])!!, strengthened by a killing glance, 
W'as directed straight to Mademoiselle de Toimay- 
(’harente, who rec'civcd them both unmoved. But the 
modesty and tact of the allusion had produced a good 
effect ; Amyntas reaped the benefit of it in the applause 
liestowed on him : Tyreis’s head even gave the signal for 
it by a consenting 1 h)w% full of good feeling. 

“ One evening,” continued Saint-Aignan, “ Tyrcis and 
Amyntas were w^alkiiig together in the forest, talking of 
their love disappointmeuts. Do not forget, ladies, that 
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the story of the Dryad is now beginning, otherwise it 
would be easy to tell you what Tyreis and Ainvntas, the 
two most discreet shepherds of the whole earth, wtn-o 
talking about. They reached the thickest part of the 
forest, for the purpose of being quite alone, and of con- 
liding their troubles more freely to each otliei*, when 
suddenly tlie sound of voices struck upon their ears.'’ 

“ Ah, ah ! ” said those who surrounded tlie narrator. 
“Nothing can be more interesting.” 

At this point, Madame, like a vigilant general inspect- 
ing his army, glanced at Monlalaisand Toiinay-Chareiite, 
who could not lielp wincing as they drew tliemselves up. 

“ These harmonious voices, resumed Saint- Aigiuui, 
“were those of certain shepherdesses, who had been like- 
wise desirous of enjoying the coolness of the shadts and 
who, knowing the isolated and almost unapproachable 
situation of Iheidaco, had betaken themselves there to in- 
terchange their ideas upon ” A loud Inirst of laugh- 

ter occasioned by this remark of Saint-Aignan, and an 
imperceptible smile of the king, as he looked at I'onnay- 
Charente, followed this sally. 

“ The Dryad aiiirms j>ositively,” C(mtinued Saint- Aignan, 
“ that the shepherdesses were three in number, and that 
all three were young and beautiful.” 

“What were their names?” said Madame, (juietly. 

“ Their names ? ” said Saint-Aignan, who hesitated 
from fear of committing an indiscretion. 

“Of course; you called your she])herds Tyreis and 
Amyntas; give your sheidierdesses names in a similar 
manner.” 

“ Oh ! Madame, T am not an inventor; T relate simply 
what took place as the Dryad related it to me.” 

“What did your Dryad, then, call these sheplierdesses ? 
You have a very treacherous memory, I feai‘. This Dryad 
must have fallen out with the goddess Mneiuosyne.” 
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“ These shepherdesses, Madame ? Pray remember that 
it is a Clime to betray a woman’s name.” 

‘‘ From which a woman absolves you, comte, on condb 
lion that, you will reveal the names of the shepherdesses.” 

“Tlieir names were I^liyllis, Amaryllis, and Galatea.” 

“ Kxc'eedin^dy well ! — tliey have not lost by the delay,” 
said Madame, and now wo have three (dianning names. 
Jim now for their })ortraits.” 

Saint-Aimirni a^ain made a slight movement. 

“ Nay, comte, let us jwoceed in du<j order,” returned 
]\radam(i. “ Ou;j:]it we not, sire, to liave the portraits 
of the shephtirdfisses ?” 

Tii(‘ kiim, who ex}>ected this determined perseverance, 
and w’ho be^^an to feel som(‘ uneasiness, did not think 
it safe to ])rovoko so dan.ixerous an interrogator, lie 
Ihouglit, too, tliat Saint-Aignan, in drawing tlie portraits, 
would lind a ni(‘ans of insinuating some flattering allu- 
sions which Would he agri*eable to the ears of one his 
majesty was intcrest(‘d in j)Ieasiiig. Ttwas with tliis hope 
and witli this fear that Louis authori/.ed Saint- Aignan to 
sketcli the })ortraitsof the shepherdesses, Phillis, Amaryl- 
lis, andtialatea. 

“ \'crv well, tlien ; be it so,” said Saint- Aignan, like a 
man who has made u]) liis mind, and he began. 


CITAl‘TFll XXTT. 

eo\(uaTsioN of tuk story of a naiad and of a dka’ad. 

IhiYLias,” said Saint-Aignan, Avith a glance of deliance 
at. IMontalais, such as a fencing-master would give who 
invites an antagonist worthy of him to place himself on 
guard, ‘‘ Phyllis is neither fair nor dark, neither tall nor 
Vl>L. Hi. — 16 
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short, neither too grave or too gay ; though but a shepherd- 
ess, she is as witty as a princess, and as coquettish as 
the most finished flirt that ever lived. Nothing can equal 
her excellent vision. Her heart yearns for every tiling her 
gaze embraces. She is like a bird, Avhic^h, ahvays warbling, 
at one moment skims the ground, at the next rises flutter- 
ing in pursuit of a butterfly, then rests itself upon the 
topmost branch of a tree where it defies the bird-catchers 
either to come and seize it or to entrap it in their nets.” 
The portrait bore such a strong reseml »lance to Montalais, 
that all eyes were directed towards her ; she, however, 
with her head raised, and with a steady, unmoved look, 
listened to Saint-Aignan, as if he were speaking of an 
utter stranger. 

“ Is that all, Monsieur de Saint-Aignan impiiredtho 
princess. 

‘‘Oh ! your royal highness, the portrait is a ineiMj sketch, 
and many more additions could be made, but 1 fear to 
weary your juatience, or olfend the modesty of the slie])- 
herdess, and I shall therefore pass on to her companion, 
Amaryllis.” 

« Very well,” said Madame, “ pass on to Amaryllis, 
Monsieur de Saint-Aignan, we are all attention.” 

“ Amaryllis is the eldest of Die lliree, and yei,” Saint- 
Aignan hastened to add, “ this advanced age doijs not 
reach twenty years.” 

Mademoiselle de Tonnay-(/harcnte, wlio had slighily 
knitted her brows at the coinmeiicenuait of the desci'iption, 
unbent them with a smile. 

“ She is tall, with an astonishing ahundanceof iKmitiful 
hair, which she fastens in the manner of the (Grecian 
statues ; her walk i.s full of majesty, her attitude haughty ; 
she has the air, therefore, rather of a goddess than a mere 
mortal, and among the goddesses, she most resembles 
Diana the huntress ; with this sole difference, however, 
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that the cruel shepherdess, having stolen the quiver of 
young love, while poor Cupid was sleeping in a thicket of 
roses, instead of directing her arrows against the inhabit- 
ants of the forest, discharges them pitilessly against all 
[u>or slie])lierds who pass witliin reach of lier bow and of 
licr eyes.” 

“ Oh ! wluit a wicked sheplierdess ! ” said ^ladarne. 
“SJie may some day wound herself witli one of those 
arrows she discharges, as you say, so mercilessly on all 
sides.” 

“ It is tile hope of shepherds, one and all I ” said Saint- 
Aigiiau. 

‘‘ And tliat of the sliepherd Amyntas in particular, I 
suj)jH)si‘ ?” said Madame. 

Tlu^ shepherd Amyntas is so timid,” said Saint-Aignan, 
with the most modest air lie could assume, that if lie 
elierislies siieli a hope as that, no one lias ever known 
anything about it, for lie conceals it in the viTy depths of 
liis lit‘arl.” A ilatlc'ring murimir of apidaiise greeted this 
jjrofession of faith on behalf of the sliepheixl. 

‘‘ And (lalatea ?” impiired Madame. ‘‘I am impatient 
to see a hand so skillful as yours eoiitimie tlie ]>ortrait 
where Virgil hdtit, and llnish it before our eyes.” 

“ Madame,” said Saint -Aignan, “ I am indeed a ])oor 
diiinlj post beside*, the mighty Virgil. Still, (encouraged ])y 
your desirt*, 1 will do my best.” 

Saint-Aignan extended his foot and hand, and thus 
began : — AVhite as milk, she casts upon the breeze the 
p(‘rfume of her fair hair tinged wdth golden lnu\s, as are 
the cars of corn. One is tempted to iiupiire if slie is not 
the beautiful Europa, who inspired Jupiter wdth a tender 
passion as she iilayed witli her eomjianions in the tlow er- 
spangled meadows. From her exquisite eyes, blue as 
azure heaven on the (blearest summer day, emanates a 
tender light, wdiich reverie uurlui’cs, and love dispenses. 
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When she frowns, or bends her looks toward the ground, 
the sun is veiled in token of mourning. When she smiles, 
on the contrary, nature resumes her jollity, and the birds, 
for a brief moment silenced, recommence their songs 
amid the leafy covert of the trees. Galatea,” said Saint- 
Aignan, in conclusion, ‘‘ is worthy of the admiration of 
the whole world; and if she sliould ever bestow lier Iieart 
upon another, hai)])y will that man l>e to whom she con- 
secrates her first afi*(*ctions.” 

Madame, wlio had attentively listened to the i>ortrait 
Saint- Aignan had drawn, as, indeed, liad all the ollua’s, 
contented herself with accentuatinglier a])])robation of tluj 
most i)oetic passage by occasional inclinations of Iht liead ; 
but it was impossible to say if these marks of assent 
were accorded to the ability of the narrator or tlie restan- 
blanee of tlie portrait. Tlie cons(*(|nence, tluaefon', was, 
that as -Madame did not openly exliibit any a])prol>ation, 
no one felt autliorized to a})})laud, not ev(‘ii M(»iisieur, 
who secretly thought that Saint-Aignaii dwi'lt too much 
U]K)n the portraits of tlie sliepherdesses, and laid some- 
what slightingly ])asse(l over the ]>ort rails of the shc])- 
lan-ds. Tlie whole assembly setaned suddiady chilli.‘d. 
Saint-Aignan, who had exhausted his rhetorical skill and 
his palate of artistic tints in sketching the ])ortrait of <iala- 
tea, and who, after the favor with which his otlujr desta ip- 
tions had been received, already imagined he could h(;ar 
th ^ loudest ap])lause allotted to this hist one, was himself 
more disappointed than the king and rest of the (aimpany. 
A moment’s silence followed, which wais last broken by 
iMadame. 

“ Well, sir,” she inrpiired, “ what is your majesty’s o])in- 
ion of these three portraits ? ” 

The king, who wished to relieve Saint-Aignan’s embar- 
rassment without compromising himself, replied, “ Why 
Amaryllis, in my oxiiniou, is beautiful.” 
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For my part,” sakl Monsieur, ‘‘ I prefer Phyllis ; she 
is a capital girl, or rather a good-sort-of-fellow of a 
nymph.” 

A gentle laugh followed, and this time the looks were 
so dire(‘t, that Montalais felt luu’self blushing almost 
s(‘arl(*t. 

A\h*ll,” resumed Madame, ‘‘ what were those shep- 
lu‘rd(‘ss(‘s saying io each other ?'’ 

Saint-Aignan, how(‘ver, whose vanity laul ]>een wounded, 
did not f(H*l hiinsi‘lf in a position to sustain an attack of 
]irw and ndreshed troojK, and m(T(‘ly saiti, Madame, the 
sli(‘ph(‘r(l(‘sses were eoiifiding to one another their little 
])rt‘h‘]‘(‘nces.” 

Nay, nay ! Monsieur de Saint-Aignan, you are a per- 
fect str(‘am of pastoral poesy,’’ said -Aladame, with an 
amial)Ie smihs which somewhat comforted the narrator. 

Tlu'y confessed that love is a mighty ])cril, but that 
the alisence love is tlie heart's sentence of death.” 

‘AVhat was the eonchision they came to ” inquired 
!\[a<lame. 

They came to tlu? eonclusi<ui that love was neces- 
sary.” 

Very good ! Pid they lay down any conditions ?” 

‘^That of choice, sim|>ly," said Saint-Aignan. ‘‘ I ought 
ev('n to add, — remember it is the Dryad who is speak- 

— that one of the shet)herdesses, Amaryllis, T believe, 
Avas completidy op|)osed to the necessity of loving, and 
yet she. did not t)osi(.ively deny that she had allowed the 
imago of a eertaiu shepherd to take refuge in her heart.” 

\Vas it Amyiitas or Tyreis ?” 

“ Amyiitas, IMadiime,” said Saint-Aignan, modestly. 

Put Galatea, the gentle and soft-eyed Galatea, immedi- 
at(‘ly retdied, that neither Amyntas, nor Alphesiboeus, nor 
Tityrus, nor indeed any of the handsomest shepherds of 
the country, were to bo compared to Tyreis ; that Tyreis 
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was as superior to all other men, as the oak to all other trees, 
as the lily in its majesty to all other flowers. She drew 
even such a portrait of Tyreis that Tyreis himself, wdio was 
listening, must have felt truly flattered at it, notwith- 
standing his rank as a shepherd. Thus Tyreis and 
Amyntas had been distinguished by l^hillis and Galatea; 
and thus had the secrets of two lieart s revealed beneath 
the shades of evening, and amid the recesses of the woods. 
Sucii, madame, is wliat the Dryad related to me ; she who 
knows all that takes place in the hollows of oaks and 
grassy dells ; she who knows the loves of the birds, and 
all they wish to convey by their songs ; slic who under- 
stands, in fact, the language of the wind among the 
branches, the humming of the insect with its gold and 
emerald wings in the corolla of tlie wild-ilowers ; it. was 
she who related the particulars to me, and 1 have repeated 
them.” 

“And now you have finished, Idonsunir de Saint-Aignan, 
have you not?” said Madame, with a smile that made 
the king tremble. 

“Quite finished,” replied Saint-Aignan, “and but too 
happy if I have been able to amuse your royal liighness 
for a few moments.” 

“Moments w^hich have been too brief” re]>lied the 
princess, “ for you have related most admirably all you 
know; but, my dear IMonsieur de Saint-Aignan, you have 
been unfortunate enough to obtain your information from 
one Dryad only, I lielieve?” 

“Yes, Madame, only from one, I confess.” 

“The fact was, that you passed by a little Naiad, who 
pretended to know nothing at all, and yet knew a great 
deal more than your Dryad, my dear comte.” 

“A Naiad!” repeated several voices, who began to 
suspect that the story liad a continuation. 

“ Of course close beside the oak you are speaking of, 
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which, if I am not mistaken, is called the royal oak—is it 
not so. Monsieur do Saint- Aif^nan ? ” 

Saint-Aignan and the kinp; exchanged glances. 

“ Yes, Madame,” the former replied. 

“Well, close beside the oak there is a pretty little 
spring, which runs miirmuringly over the pebbles between 
banks of forget-me-nots and dalfodils.” 

“ I believe y^)u arc correct,” said the king, with some 
uneasiness, and listening with some anxiety to his sister- 
in-law’s narrative. 

“Oh! tluTO is one, lean assure yon,” said Madame; 
“and the proof of it is, that the Naiad who resides in that 
little stream, sto])ped me as I was about to cross.” 

“ All V ” said Saint- Aignan. 

“Yes, ind(‘ed,” continued the princess, “and she did so 
in order to communicate to me many particulars Monsieur 
de Saint- Aignan has omitted in liis recital.” 

“ Pray relate them yourself,” said Monsieur, “ you can re- 
late stories in such a charming manner.” The princess 
bowed at the conjugal complinumt paid lier. 

“ I do not j>ossess the poetical pow(*rs of tlie comte, nor 
his ability to bring to light the smallest details.” 

“ You will not be listcnc(l to w'ith less interest on that 
account,” said the king, who already perccaved that 
sometliing hostile was intended in his sister-in-law’s story. 

“I speak, too,” eoiitimied ^Madame, “in the name of 
that p()or little Naiad, who is indeed the most charming 
(‘n^ature T ever met. Moreover, she laughed so heartily 
while she was telling me her story, that, in pursuance of 
that medical axiom that laughter is the finest physic in 
the world, I ask permission to laugh a little myself when 
1 recollect her words.” 

The king and Saint- Aignan, wdio noticed spreading over 
many of the faces present a distant and prophetic ripple 
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of the laughter Madame announced, finished by looking 
at each other, as if asking themselves whether there was 
not some little conspiracy concealed beneath these words. 
But Madame was determined to turn the knife in tlio 
wound over and over again ; she therefore resumed witli 
an air of the most perfect candor, in other words, with 
the most dangerous of all her airs: — ‘‘Well, then, T ]>ass(‘<l 
that way,’' she said, “and as I found beneath my stt‘j>s 
many fresh flowers newly blown, no doubt Bhyllis, 
Amaryllis, Galatea, and all your shepherdesses liad pass(;d 
the same way before me.” 

The king bit his lips, for the recital was becoming more 
and more tlireatcning. “^ly little Tsaiad,” continued 
Madame, “ was cooing out her (piaint song in the bed of the 
ri\i.ilet ; as I ])erceived that slie accosted me by toiudiing 
the hem of iiiy dress, I could not think of receiving her 
advances ungraciously, and more particularly so, sineo, 
after all, a divinity even though she ]>e of a second grade, 
is always of greater importan(‘e than a mortal, though a 
princess. I tliereupon acctosted the Naiad, and bursting 
into langliter, this is wliatslie said to me: 

“‘Fancy, princess . . . .’ You understand, siri‘, it is 
the Naiad who is speaking?” 

The king howed assentingly ; and ^M.adame eontinued : 

■ — ‘ Fancy, princess, the l)anks of my little stream liavti 
just witnesse<l a most amusing scene. Two shcjdau’ds, 
full of curiosity, even indiscreetly so, liave allow(‘d tlKun- 
selves to be mystified in a most amusing manner hy thna? 
nymphs, or three shepherdesses, — I beg your j»ardon, hut 
I do not now remember if it was nymphs or shej>herdesse.s 
she said ; but it does not much matter, so we will con- 
tinue.” 

The king, at this opening, colored vLsil)ly, and Saint- 
Aignan, completely losing countenance, began to open his 
eyes in the greatest possible anidety. 
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« ‘ The two shepherds,’ pursued my nymph, still lauf^h- 

in.c:, ‘followed in the wake of the three young ladies,’ 

no, I mean, of the thn^o nymphs ; forgive me, I ought 
to say, of the three sheph(‘rdesses. It is not always wise 
to do tliat, for it may be awkward for tliose who are 
followed. I apjK'al to all the ladies j)resent, and not one 
of them, I am sure*, will eontradiet im^.” 

The king, wlio was much disturl)ed by whatlie suspect- 
ed was about to follow, signified bis assent hy a ges- 
ture. 

“ ‘ l»ut,' (ontinued tlie Naiad, ‘ tlie s]ie}>herdess(^s had 
noliee<l I’yreisand Amyntas gliding into the wood, juid, by 
th(‘ liglit of tlui m(K)n, they had re(;ognized tlumi through 
the grov(5 of tn‘es.’ Ah, ycai laugli I ’’ inteiTupt(‘d 
Madame ; “ wait, wait, you an‘ not y(*t at the end.” 

The king lunu*d ]nilr; Saint-Aignan wiped his fore- 
head, now dewed with j)erspiration. Among the groups 
of ladi(‘s ]>resent could l»e heard smothered laughter and 
stealthy wliispers. 

siu‘}>herdess(‘s, I was saying, notieing lanv in- 
disc'reet the 1 wo sli(‘ph»‘nls wiaa*, proceeded to sit down 
at tlie foot of tlie royal oak; and, wla‘ii tliey jiereeived 
that tlu'ir over-iairious listeners were sulUeiently near, so 
that not a syllable of wliat they might say could be lost, 
they addressed towards them very innoeeiilly, in the most 
artless nianiua’ in the world indeed, a ]>assionate declara- 
tion, wliieli from the vanity natural to all men, and even 
to the most sentimental of s]ie])herds, seemed to the two 
listeiu'rs as sweet as honey.’” 

Tht‘ king, at these words, which the assembly was un- 
able to htMT without laughing, could not restrain a flash 
of anger darling from his eyes. As for Saint-Aignan, ho 
let his head fall upon his breast, and concealed, under a 
Billy laugh, tlu^ extreme aniiovanee he felt. 

‘‘ Oh ” said the king, di’awhig himself up to his full 
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height, “ upon my word, that is a most amusing jest 
certainly ; but, really and truly, are you sure you quite 
understood the language of the Xaiads ? ” 

“ The comte, sire, pretends t^ have perfectly under- 
stood that of the Dryads,” retorted Madame icily. 

No doubt,” said the king ; “ but you know the comte 
has tlie weakness to aspire to become a member of the 
Academy, so that, with this object in view, he has learnt 
all sorts of things of which very hapjaly ycai an* ignorant ; 
and it might ]>ossibly ha]>}>en that the langiiagij of the 
Nymph of the Waters might be among the number of 
things you have not studied.” 

“Of course, sire,” replied Madame, “for facts of that 
nature one does not alUvgether rely upon one’s sidf alone; a 
woman’s ear is not infallible, so says Saint August inc ; and 
I, therefore, wished to satisfy myself l)y otluu' opinions 
besides my own, and as my Naiad, who, in her (character 
of a goddess, is polyglot, — is not that tlie expression, 
M. de Saint- Aignan ? ” 

“ I believe so,” said the latter, quite out of countenance. 

“ Well,” continued the princess, “ as my Naiad, who, in 
her character of a goddess, had, at first, spokt*n to me in 
English, I feared, as you suggest, that I might have 
misunderstood her, and I re(iuest(id Mesdemoiselles d(3 
Montalais, de Tonnay-Charente and de La \billiere, to 
come to me, begging rny Naiad to repeat to mein the 
French language tlie recital she had already communicated 
to me in Englisli.” 

“And did she do so?” inquired tlio king. 

“ Oh, she is the most polite divinity it is possible to 
imagine! Yes, sire, she did so; so that no doubt what- 
ever remains on the subject. Is it not so, young ladies ? ” 
said the princess, turning towards the left of her army ; 
“ did not the Naiad say precisely what I have relaUid,and 
have I, in any one particular, exceeded the truth, Phyllis ? 
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I hef; your pardon, I mean Mademoiselle Aure de Mon- 
talais ? ” 

“ Precisely as you have stated, IMadame,” articulated 
Mademoiselle de Montalais, very distinctly. 

“ Is it true, Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Cliarente ? ” 

“ The perfect truth,” replied Athenais, in a voice quite 
as firm, hut yet not so distinct.” 

“And you, La Valliere?” askcnl Madame. 

The poor f:^irl felt tlie king's ardent look fixed upon her, 
— sIk^ dared not d(‘ny — she dared not tell a falsehood ; she 
merely l)OW(*d her liead ; and everybody took it for a 
tok(*n of assent. TLt head, however, was not raised again, 
chilled as she was hy a coldness more hitter than that of 
death. This triple testimony overwhelmed the king. As 
for Saint-Aignan, he did not even attempt to dissemlde 
his despair, and, hardly knowing what he said, he stam- 
mered out, “ An excc'llent jest ! admirably played ! ” 

“A just punishment for curiosity,” said the king, in a 
hoarse voice. “Oh ! who would think, after the chastise- 
ment that Tyreis and Amyntas had sufTered, of endeavor- 
ing to suri)rise what is passing in the lieart of shep- 
lierdesses? Assuredly I shall imt, for one; and, you, 
gentlemen ? ” 

“ Nor I ! nor I ! ” repeated, in a chorus, the group of 
courtiers. 

Madame was filled with triumph at the king s annoy- 
ance ; and was full of delight, thinking that her story 
had been, or was to be, tlu' termination of the whole 
affair. As for IMonsieur, who had laughed at the two 
stories without comprehending anything about them, he 
turned towards Do (.Juiche, andsaidtohim, “ Well, comte, 
you say nothing; can you not find something to say ? Do 
you pity M. Tyreis and M. Amyntas, for instance?” 

“I])ity them with all my soul,” replied Do Guiche; 
**for, in very truth, love is so sweet a fancy, that to lose 
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it, fancy though it may be, is to lose more than life itself, 
If, therefore, these two shepherds thought themselves 
beloved, — if they were happy in that idea, and if instead 
of that happiness, they meet not only that empty void 
which resembles death, but jeers and jests at love itself 
which is worse than a thousand deaths, — in that case, I 
say that Tyrcis and Amyntas are the two most unha[)py 
men I know.” 

‘‘And you are right, too, Monsieur do (luiclie,” said the 
king; “for, in fact, the injury in qucsti(’)n is a very hard 
return for a little harmless curiosity.” 

“That is as much as to say, tlien, that tlie story of my 
Naiad has displeased the king?” asked .Madame, inno- 
cently. 

“Nay, madamc, undeceive yourself,” said Louis, taking 
the i)rincess by the liand; “your Naiad, on the contrary, 
has pleased me, and the more so, l)ecause she was so 
truthful, and because her talc, I ought to add, is con- 
firmed by the testimony of uiiimpeacha])lc witnesses.” 

These words fell upon La Vallicre, accompanied l)y a 
look that no one, from Socrates to Mcmtaigne, could have 
exactly defined. The look and the king's remark su(‘cced(*d 
in overpowering the unhappy girl, who, with her h(*ad 
upon Montalais's shoulder, seemed to liave fainted away. 
The king rose, without remarking tliis eircumshince, of 
wliich no one, moreover, took any notice, and, contrary to 
his usual custom, for generally lie remained late in Ma- 
dame’s apartments, he took his leavi;, and retired to liis 
own side of the palace. Saint-Aignan followt'dhijn, leav- 
ing the rooms in as much despair as he had entered them 
with delight. Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Char(mte, ](;ss 
sensitive than La Vallicre, was not much frightened, and 
did not faint. However, it may be that the last look of 
Saint-Aignan had hardly been so majestic as the king's. 
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CHAPTER XXTTT. 

i: o Y A I, r s Y (' n o i. o g y. 

Tiik kin^: roturnod to liis apartments with hurried steps. 
'I'he reason he walked as fast as lu^ did was probably to 
avoid tottering in his gait. lie seemed to leave behind 
him as lie went along a trace of a mysterious sorrow. 
Tliat gayety of manncu*, which every one had remarked in 
liiin on Ids arrival, and which they had ])een delighted to 
]K‘rc(*ive, liad not j>erhaps been underrtood in its true 
sense* : but his stormy departun*, his disordered counte- 
nance, all knew, or at leiist thouglit tliey could tell the 
reason of. IMadamo’s levity of manner, her somewhat 
)>itter jests, — bitter for ]>ersons of a sensitive disposition, 
and ])articidarly for one of the king’s cliaraeter ; the 
great n*semblance whieli naturally existed between the 
king and an ordinary mortal, were among the reasons as- 
signed for the precipitate and unexpected departure of his 
iuajt‘sty. Madame, k(*en-sighted enough in other respects, 
did not, however, at first see anything extraordinary in 
it. It was (piite sullicient for her to have inflicted some 
slight wound u]U)n the vanity or self-esteem of one who, 
so soon forg(!tti ng the engagements he had contracted, 
seemed to have undertaken to disdain, without cause, the 
noblest and highest juize in France. It was not an im- 
important matt(;r hir ]\Iadame, in the present position of 
affairs, to let the king perceive the difference which existed 
between the bestowal of his affections on one in a high 
station, and the rnnning after each i)assing fancy, like a 
youth fresh from the provinces. With regard to those 
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higher placed affections, recognizing their dignity and 
their illimitable influence, acknowledging in them a cer- 
tain etiquette and display — a monarch, not only did not 
act in a manner derogatory to his high position, but found 
even rej^ose, security, mystery, and general respect there- 
in. On the contrary, in the debasement of a common or 
humble attachment, he would encounter, even among Ids 
meanest subjects, carping and sarcastic remarks; lie 
W’ould forfeit his character of infallibility and inviola- 
bility. Having descended to the region of petty human 
miseries, he would be subjected to i>altry contentions. In 
one word, to convert the royal divinity into a mere mortal 
by striking at his heart, or rather ev(‘n at his face, like 
the meanest of Ills subjects, was to iiillict a terrible blow 
upon the pride of that giaierous nature. Txniis v'as more 
easily captivated by vanity than airection. IMadanie had 
wisely calculated her vengeance, and, it has been seen, 
also, in what manner she cariaed it out. Lot it not be 
supposed, how’cver, tlnat Madame i>ossessed such terrible 
passions as the heroines of tlie luiddle ages, or that she 
regarded things from a pessimistic point of view ; on the 
contrary, Madame, young, amiable, of cultivated intellect, 
coquettish, loving in her nature, but rather from fancy, 
or imagination, or amlntion, than from her heart — ]\Ia- 
dame, we say, on the contrary, inaugurated that (*-pocli of 
light and fleeting amusements, which distinguished the 
hundred and twxmty years that intervened between the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and the last quarter 
of the eighteenth. Madame saw, therefore, or rather 
fancied she saw, things under their true aspect; she 
knew that the king, her august brother-in-law, had been 
the first to ridicule the humble La Valliere, and that, in 
accordance with his usual custom, it was hardly probable 
he would ever love the person who had excited his laugh- 
ter, even had it been only for a moment. Moreover, was 
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not her vanity ever present, that evil influence which 
plays so important a part in that comedy of dramatic inci- 
dents called the life of a woman? Did not her vanity tell 
her, aloud, in a subdued voice, in a whisper, in every 
variety of tone, that she could not, in reality, she a prin- 
cess, young, beautiful and rich, be compared to the poor 
La Valli^re, as youthful as herself it is true, but far less 
pretty certainl}", and utterly wdthoiit money, protectors 
or position? And surprise need not l)e excited with 
respect to Madame ; for it is known that the greatest 
characters are those who flatter themselves the most in 
the com])arisons they draw between themselves and 
others, l)etwcen others and themselves. It may perhaps 
be ask(‘d what was IVIadame’s motive for an attack so 
skillfully conceived and executed. Why was theie such 
a disjHay of forces, if it were not seriously her intention 
to dislodge the king from a heart that had never been 
occupied l)(‘fore, in wbii!h he seemed disposed to take 
refuge? Was there any necessity, then, for Madame to 
attach so great an iniportance to La Vallicre, if she did 
not fear her ? Yet, Madame did not fear La Yallicre in 
that direction in which an historian, wiio knows every- 
thing, sees into the future, or rather, the past. Madame 
was neither a i)roi)hetess nor a sibyl ; nor could she, any 
more than another, read wiiat was written in that terrible 
and fatal book of the future, which records in its most 
seciret pages the most serious events. Xo, Madame 
desired simply to punish the king for having availed him- 
self of secret means altogether feminine in their nature ; 
she wished to i)rove to him that if ho made use of offen- 
sive weapons of that nature, slie, a woman of ready wit 
and high descent, would assuredly discover in the arsenal 
of her imagination defensive weapons proof even against 
the tlirusts of a monarcli. Moreover, she wished liim to 
learn that, iii a war of that description, kings are held of 
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no account, or, at all events, that kings who fight on their 
own behalf, like ordinary individuals, may witness the 
fall of their crown in the first encounter ; and that, in 
fact, if he had expected to be adored by all the ladies of 
the court from the very first, from a confident reliance on 
his mere appearance, it w'as a pretension which was most 
preposterous and insulting even, for certain i)ersons who 
filled a higher position than others, and that a lesson 
taught in season to this royal personage, who assumed 
too high and haughty a carriage, wnuld be rendering him 
a great service. Such, indeed, w'ere Madame’s refiections 
with respect to the king. The sccpiel itself was not 
thouirhtof. And in this manner, it will be seen that she 
had exercised her influence over the minds of her maids 
of honor, and with all its accompanying details, liad ar- 
ranged the comedy which liad just bt^en actt‘d. Tlieking 
was completely bewildered by it ; for the first time since 
lie had escaped from the trammels of M. de Mazariii, he 
found himself treated as a man. Siinilar severity from 
any of his subjects \vould have been at once resisted by 
him. Strength conies with liattle. I>ut to match one's 
self wdth women, to he attacked by them, to Iiave het‘M 
imposed upon by mere girls from the country, wiio liad 
come from Ifiois ex})ressly for that ]>urj)ose; it w’us the 
depth of dishonor for a young sovereign full of the pride 
his personal advantages and his royal ])owa*r inspired him 
with. There was nothing lie could d(j — mitlHu* rc- 
])roaches, nor exile — nor could he even show the annoyance 
he felt. To manifest vexation %vould have Ijcen to admit 
that he had been touched, like Hamlet, by a sword 
from which the button had been removed — the sword 
of ridicule. To show animosity against women — humilia- 
tion ! es^jecially when the women in question liave laugh- 
ter on their side, as a means of vengeance. If, instead of 
leaving all the responsibility of the affair to these women, 
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one of the courtiers had had anything to do with the in- 
trigue, how delightedly would Louis have seized the op- 
portunity of turning the Bastile to personal account. But 
there, again, the king’s anger paused, checked by reason. 
To be the master of armies, of prisons, of an almost divine 
authority, and to exert such majesty and might in the 
service of a petty grudge, would be unworthy not only of 
a monarch, but even of a man. It was necessary, there- 
fore, simply to swallow the affront in silence, and to wear 
his usual gentleness and graciousness of expression. It 
was essential to treat ]\Iadame as a friend. As a friend ! — 
Well, and why not? Either Madame had been the in- 
stigator of t he. affair, or the affair itself liad found her 
])assive. If she had been the instigator of it, it certainly 
was a bold measure on her part, but at all events, it was 
but natural in her. Who was it that liad sought her in 
the earliest moments of lier married lihi to wliisper W'ords 
of love in her ear ? Who was it tliat had dared to calcu- 
late Die ]>ossibility of committing a criino against the 
marriage vow — a crime, too, still more dt»plorable on ac- 
count of the n‘lationship between tliem? Who was it 
that, shielded l)ehind his royal authority, had said to this 
young creature: be not afraid, love but the king of 
l^'rama?, who is above all, and a movement of whose 
sc.ej)tered hand will j)rotect you against all attacks, even 
from your own remorse? And she had listened to and 
obeyed the royal voice, had been influenced by his ensnar- 
ing tones ; and wlien, morally speaking, she had sacri- 
ficed her lionor in listening to him, she saw herself repaid 
for her sacrifice by an infidelity the more humiliating, 
since it was occasioned by a woman far beneath her in the 
world. 

Had Madame, therefore, been the instigator of the 
revenge, she would have been right. If, on the contrary, 
she had remained passive in the whole affair, whatgroundr 
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had the king to be angry with her on that account? 
Was it for her to restrain, or rather could she restrain, 
the chattering of a few country girls ? and was it for lier, 
by an excess of zeal that might have been misinterpreted, 
to check, at the risk of increasing it, the impertinence of 
their conduct? All these various reasonings were like so 
many actual stings to the king’s pride ; but when he had 
carefully, in his own mind, gone over all the various 
causes of complaint, Louis was sur]n’ised, upon due re- 
flection — in other words, after the wound has ]>een dresscMl 
— to find that there were other causes of suff(‘ring, seciret 
unendurable, and unrevealed. There was one cireuni- 
stance he dared not confess, even to himself ; namely, that 
the acute pain from which he was sutTering liad its seat 
in his heart. The fact is, he had permitted his heart to 
be gratified by La Vallicre’s innocent ttonfusion. He had 
dreamed of a pure affection — of anatfeclion for Louis the 
man, and not the soverei.gn — of an affection free from all 
self-interest ; and his heart, simpler and more youthful than 
he had imagined it to be, had to meet that other heart that 
had revealed itself to him by its aspirations. The com- 
monest thing in the complicated liistory of love, is the 
double inoculation of love to which any two hearts are 
subjected ; the one loves nearly always before the other, 
in the same way that the latter finishes nearly always by 
kmng after the other. In this way, the ehndric current 
is established, in proportion to the intcaisity of the pas- 
sion which is first kindled. The more Mademoiselle do 
la Vallic^re showed her affection, the more the king’s 
affection had increased. And it was precisely that wliich 
had annoyed his majesty. For it was now fairly demon- 
strated to him, that no sympathetic current had been the 
means of hurrying his heart away in its course, because 
there had been no confession of love in the case — ^because 
the confession was, in fact, an insult towards the man and 
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towards the sovereign ; and finally, because — and the word, 
too, burnt like a hot iron — because, in fact, it was nothing 
but a mystification after all. This girl, therefore, who, in 
strictness, could not lay claim to beauty, or birth, or great 
intelligence — who had been selected ])y Madame herself, on 
account of her unjnetending })osit ion, liad not only aroused 
the king’s regard, but had, mon*over, treated liiin with 
disdain — he, the king, a man who, like jiu eastern poten- 
tate, had ])ut to bestow a glance, to indi(aite with his finger, 
to throw hisliandkerchief. And, since tlie previous even- 
ing, his mind had been so absorbed with this girl that 
he could think and dream of nothing else. Since the 
j)revious (evening his imagination had ])etm occupied 
clothing her image with charms to which she could not 
lay claim. In very truth, he whom such vast interests 
summont'd, and whom so many women smiled u[)Oii in- 
vitingly, had, since the previous evtaung, conse(‘rated every 
moment of his time, every throb of his heart, to this sole 
dream. It was, indeed, either too much, or not suflicient. 
T1 k‘ indignation of the king, making liim forget every- 
thing, and among others, that Saint- Aignaii was present, 
was poured out in tlic most violent imprecations. True 
it is, that Saint-Aignan had taken refuge in a corner of 
th(^ room; and from his corner, regarded the tem|>est 
]>assing over. His own personal disa|)polntmeiit seenu*d 
eontemptilde, in comparison with the angtu* of the king. 
He compared witli his own petty vanity the prodigious 
])i‘ide of ollVnded nmjesty ; and, being well read in the 
hearts of kings in gtaieral, and in those of powerful kings 
in })articular, he lu^gaii to ask himself if this weight of 
anger, as yet held in susjHmse, would not soon terminate 
by falling upon his own head, for the very reason that 
others were guilty, and he innocent. In point of fact, the 
king, all at once, did arrest his hurried pace; and, fixing 
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a look full of anger upon Saint-Aignan, suddenly cried 
out : “ And you, Saint-Aignan V ” 

Saint-Aignan made a sign Avhicli Avas intended to 
signify. “ Well, sire ? ” 

“ Yes ; 5^ou have been as sill}" as myself, I think.” 

‘SSire,” stammered out Saint-Aignan. 

“You permitted us to be deceived l)y this sliameless 
trick.” 

“ Sire,” said Saint-Aignan, Avliose agitation was sncli 
as to make liim tremble in every limb, “let me entreat 
your majesty not to exasperate yourself. Wonuai, you 
know, are characters full of imperfections, creattMl for the 
misfortune of mankind: to ex[)eet anything good from 
them is to require them to perform im])ossil)ilities.” 

The. king, who had the greatest consideration for him- 
self, and who had begun to aecpiireover his emotions that 
command which he preserved over them all liis life, ])er- 
ceived that he Avas doing an outrage to liis own dignity 
in displaying so much animosity about so trifling an 
object. “No,” he said, hastily; “you are mistaktMi, 
Saint-Aignan ; I am not angry ; I can only Avonder tha.t 
we should have been turned into ridicule so clevcu-ly and 
with such audacity by these young girls. I am ])articu- 
larly suri)rised that, although Ave might have inforin(*d 
ourselves accurately on the subject, Ave Avero silly enough 
to leave the matter for our own hearts to decide.” 

“ The heart, sire, is an organ Avhich requires positively 
to be reduced to its material functions, but Avhich, for tlie 
sake of humanity’s peace of mind, should be deprived 
of all its metaphysical inclmations. For my OAvn i)art, I 
confess, that Avhen I saAV that your majesty’s heart Avas so 
taken up by this little ” 

“ My heart taken up ! I ! My mind might, perhaps, 
have been so ; but as for my heart, it was — -” Louis 
again perceived that, in order to till one gulf, he Avas 
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about to dig another. ‘‘ Besides,” he added, “ I have no 
fault to find with the girl. I was quite aware that she 
was in love with some one else.” 

‘‘ The Vicornte de Bragelonne. I informed your maj- 
esty of the circumstance.” 

“ You did so ; but you were not the first who told me. 
The Comte de la Tore had solicited from me Mademoiselle 
de la Valliore’s hand for his son. .\nd, on his return from 
England, the marriage shall be celebrated, since they love 
each other.” 

‘‘ I recognize your majesty’s great generosity of disposi- 
tion in that act.” 

“ 8o, Saint-Aignan, we will cease to occupy ourselves 
with these matters any longer,” said Louis. 

“Yes, w'c w'ill digest the affront, sire,” replied the 
courtuT, w’itli r(?signation. 

“ Besides, it wull be an easy matter to do so,” said the 
king, checking a sigh. 

“And, by w'ay of a beginning, I will set about the 
composition of an epigram upon all three of tliem. 1 will 
call it ‘The Naiad and Dryad,’ 'which will please Ma- 
dame.” 

“Do so. Saint- Aignan, do so,” said the king, indif- 
ferently. “ You shall read me your verses ; they wall 
iimuse mo. Ah ! it docs not signify, Saint-Aignan,” added 
the king, like a man breathing with difficulty, “ the blow 
requires more than human strength to support in a dig- 
nitied manner.” As the king thus spoke, assuming an air 
of the most angelic patience, one of the servants in at- 
tendance knocked gently at the door. Saint- Aignan drew 
aside, out of respect. 

“ Come in,” said the king. The servant partially opened 
the door. “ What is it ? ” inquired Louis. 

The servant held out a letter of a triangular shai)e. 
“ For your majesty,” he said. 
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From whom ? ” 

« I do not know. One of the officers on duty gave it 
me.” 

The valet, in obedience to a gesture of the king, handed 
him the letter. The kil^g advanced towards tlie candles, 
opened the note, read the signature, and uttered a loud 
cry. Saint- Aignan was sufficiently respectful not to look 
on ; but, without looking on, he saw and lieard all, ran to- 
wards the king, who with a gesture dismissed the servant. 
“Oh, Heavens! ” said the king, as he read the note. 

“Is your majesty unwell?” inquired Saint-Aignan, 
stretching forward his arms. 

“ No, no, JSaint- Aignan — read! ” and he handed him the 
note. 

Saint- Aignan\s eyes fell upon the signature. “La 
Valliere ! ” he exclaimed. “Oh, sire ! ” 

“Read, read! ” 

And Saint- Aignan read : — 

“Forgive my importunity, sire; and forgive, also, the 
absence of the formalities which may he wanting in this 
letter. A note seems to be more speedy and more urgent 
than a dispatch. I venture, therefore, to address this 
note to your majesty. I have retired to my own I'oom, 
overcome with grief and fatigue, sire ; and I imphu’c your 
majesty to grant me the favor of an audience which will 
enable me to confess the truth to my sovereign. 

“ Louise de la Valliere.” 


“ Well ? ” asked the king, taking the letter from Saint- 
Aignan’s hands, who was completely bewildered by what 
he had just read. 

“ Well ! ” repeated Saint- Aignan- 
“ What do you think of it ? ” 

“ I hardly know.” 
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« Still, what is your opinion ? ” 

« Sire, the young lady must have heard the muttering 
of the thunder, and has got frightened.” 

“ P^ightened at what? ” asked Louis with dignity. 

‘‘ Why, your majesty has a thousand reasons to be an- 
gry with the author or authors of so hazardous a joke ; and, 
if your majesty’s memory were to he awakened in a dis- 
agreeable sense, it would be a perpetual menace hanging 
over the head of this imprudent girl.” 

“ Saint-Aignan, I do not think as you do.” 

“Your majesty doubtless sees more clearly than my- 

S(;lf.” 

“Weill T see affliction and restraint in tliese lines ; 
iiKU’e [>articnlarly sinc'C I recall some of the details of the 
scene which took [)lace this evening in .Madame’s apart- 
ments ” The king suddenly stopped, leaving his 

meaning unex])ressed. 

“In fact,” resumed Saint-Aignan, “your majesty will 
grant an audience; nothing is clearer than that.” 

“I will do better, Saint-Aignan.” 

“AVhat is that, sire?” 

“ Put on your cloak.” 

“ Put, sire ” 

“ You know the suite of rooms where Madame's maids 
of honor are lodged ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ You know some means of obtaining an entrance 
there.” 

“ As far as tliat is concerned, I do not.” 

“At all events, you must bo ac(Uiaintod with some one 
there.” 

“ Really, your majesty is the source of every good idea.” 

“You do know some one, then. Who is it? ” 

“ T know a certain gentleman, wlio is on very good 
terms with a certain young lady there.” 
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“One of the maids of honor?” 

“Yes, sire” 

“ With Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente, I suppose ?” 
said the king, laughing. 

“ Fortunately, no, sire ; with Montalais.” 

“ What is his name ? ” 

“ Malicorne.” 

“ And you can depend on him ? ” 

“I believe so, sire. He ought to have a key of some 
sort in his possession ; and if he should happen to havo 
one, as I have done him a service, why, he will let us 
have it.” 

“ Nothing could be better. Let us set off, immediately.” 

The king threw his cloak over Sahit-Aignau\s 
shoulders, asked him for his, and both went out into the 
vestibule. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

SOMETHING THAT NEITHER NAIAD NOR DRYAD FORESAW. 

Saint-Aignan stopped at the foot of the staircase lead- 
ing to the entresol^ where the maids of honor were lodged, 
and to the first fioor, w^here Madame's aparlnienis w ere 
situated. Then, by means of one of the servants wlio 
was passing, he sent to apprise Malicorne, who was 
still with Monsieur. After having W'aited ten minutes, 
Malicorne arrived, full of self-importance. The king 
drew back towards the darkest i)art of the vestibule. 
Saint-Aignan, on the contrary, advanced to meet him, but 
at the first words, indicating his wish, Malicorne drew 
back abruptly. 

“ Oh ! oh ! ” he said, “ you wfint me to introduce you 
into the rooms of the maids of honor?” 
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Yes.” 

“You know very well that I cannot do anything 
of the kind, without being made acquainted with your 
object.” 

“ Unfortunately, my dear Monsieur Malicome, it is quite 
impossible for me to give you any explanation ; you must 
therefore confide in me as in a friend who got you out of 
a great difiiculty yesterday, and who now begs you to 
draw him out of one to-day.” 

“Yet I told you, monsieur, wliat my olqect was ; which 
was, not to sleep out in the open air, and any man might 
exf)ress the same wish, whilst you, however, admit iioth- 
ing.” 

“ Believe me, my dear Monsieur Malicornc,” Saint- Ai- 
gnan persisted, “ that if I were permitted to explain my- 
self, 1 would do so.” 

“ In that case, my dear monsieur, it is impossible for 
me to allow you to enter Mademoiselle de ilontalais’s 
a|)artment.” 

“Why so?” 

“You know why, better than any one else, since you 
caughl me on tlie wall paying my addresses to Mademoi- 
selle de Montalais; it would, tlierefore, be an excess of 
kindness on my part, you will admit, since I am paying 
my attentions to her, to open the door of her room to 
you.” 

“But wlio told you it was on her account I asked you 
for tlie key?” 

“ For whom, then ?” 

“She does not lodge there alone, I sup]>ose?” 

“No, certainly; for Mademoiselle de la Valliere shares 
her rooms with her ; but, really, you have nothing more 
to do with Mademoiselle de la VallicTc than with Made- 
moiselle de Montalais, and there are onl}^ two men to 
whom I would give this key ; to M. de Bragelomie, if he 
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beg^d me to give it to him, and to the king, if he com- 
manded me.” 

“ In that case, give me the key, monsieur : I order you 
to do so,” said the king, advancing from the obscurity, 
and partially opening his cloak. “ IMademoiselle de Mon- 
talais will step down to talk with you, wliile we go up- 
stairs to Mademoiselle de la Valliere, for, in fact, it is she 
only whom we desire to sec.” 

“ The king ! ” exclaimed Malicorne, bowing to the very 
ground. 

“Yes, the king,” said Louis, smiling: “the king, who 
is as pleased with your rc'sistanee as with your capitula- 
tion. Rise, monsieur, and render us the service we re- 
quest of you.” 

“ I obey, your majesty,” said Malicorne, leading the way 
up the staircase. 

“ Get Mademoiselle do Montalais to come down,” said 
the king, “and do not breathe a word to her of my visit.” 

IVIalicorne bowed in token of obedience, and i)roce(‘d(‘d 
up the staircase. Rut tlie king, after a hasty reflection, 
followed him, and that, too, with such rapidity, that, 
although Malicorne was already more than half-way iq) 
the staircase, the king reached the room at the same mo- 
ment. He then observed, ])y the door whicli remaiiujd 
half-opened behind Malicorne, La Valliere, sitting in an 
arm-chair witli her head thrown back, and in the oi)posite 
corner Montalais, who, in lier dressing-gown, was stand- 
ing before a looking-glass, engaged in arranging her hair, 
and parleying the wliilc with Malicorne. The king hur- 
riedly opened the door and entered the room. Montalais 
called out at the noise made by the opening of the door, 
and, recognizing the king, made lier esca})e. La Valliere 
rose from her seat, like a dead person galvanized, and then 
fell back in her arm-chair. The king advanced slowly 
towards her. 
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“ You wished for an audience, I believe,” he said coldly. 

I am ready to hear you. Speak.” 

Saint-Aigiian, faithful to his character of being deaf, 
blind, and dumb, had stationed himself in a corner of the 
door, u})on a stool which l)y chance he found there. 
Concealed by the tapestry wliich covered the door way, 
and leaning his ba(;k against the wall, he could thus listen 
without being seen ; resigning himself to the post of 
a good watcli-dog, who patiently waits and watches with- 
out ever getting in liis master’s way. 

La ValliiMv, terror-stricken at the king’s irritated 
aspect, rose a second time, and assuming a posture full 
of humility and entreaty, murmured, ‘‘Forgive me, 
sire.” 

“ What need is there for my forgiveness?” asked 
l.ouis. 

“ Sire, 1 have been guilty of a great fault; nay, more 
than a great fault, a great crime.” 

“ You ? ” 

“ Sire, I have ofTended your majesty.” 

“Not the slightest degree in the world,” replied Louis 
XTV. 

“I implore you, sire, not to maintain towards me that 
terrible seriousiu^ss of manner which reveals your ruaj- 
esty’s just auger. I feel I have otfended you, sire; but 
1 wish to exj)lain to you how it was that I have not 
ofhaided you ()f my own accord.” 

“ In the first place,” said the king, “in what way can 
you possibly have otfeiided me? I eaiinot perceive how. 
Surely not on aeeount of a young girl’s harmless and very 
innocent jest? You turned the credulity of a young man 
into ridicule — it Avas very natural to do so : any other 
woman in your place would liave done the same.” 

“Oh! your majesty overwhelms me by your remark.” 

“ Why so? ” 
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“ Because, if I had been the author of the jest, it would 
not have been innocent.” 

Well, is that all you had to say to me in soliciting an 
audience?” said the king, as though about to turn away. 

Thereupon La Valli^re, in an abrupt and broken voice, 
her eyes dried up by the fire of her tears, made a step 
towards the king, and said, “Did your majesty hear 
everything ? ” 

“ Everything, what ? ” 

“ Everything I said beneath the royal oak.” 

“ I did not lose a syllabic.” 

“^ind now, after your majesty really heard all, are you 
able to think I abused your credulity ? ” 

“ Credulity ; yes, indeed you have selected the very 
word.” 

“ And your majesty did not suppose that a poor girl 
like myself might possibly be compelled to submit to the 
will of others ? ” 

“ Forgive me,” returned the king ; “ but I shall never 
be able to understand that she, wlio of her own free will 
could express herself so unreservedly beneath the royal 
oak, would allow herself to be influenced to such an ex- 
tent by the direction of others.” 

“ But the threat held out against me, sire.” 

“ Threat ! who threatened you — who dared to threaten 
you ? ” 

“ Those who have the right to do so, sire.” 

“ I do not recognize any one as possessing the right to 
threaten the humblest of my subjects.” 

“Forgive me, sire, but near your majesty even, there 
are persons sufficiently high in position to have, or to 
believe that they possess, the right of injuring a young 
girl, without fortune, and possessing only her reimta- 
tion.” 

“ In what way injure her ? ” 
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“ In depriving her of her reputation, by disgracefully 
expelling her from the court.” 

“ Oh ! Mademoiselle de la Valliere,” said the king bit- 
terly, “I prefer those persons who exculpate themselves 
without incriminating others ” 

“ Sire ! ” 

“ Yen; and I confess that I greatly regret to perceive, 
that an easy jnstiti<%'ition, as your own would have been, 
is now coin])li(^ated in my ]>resenee ]»y a tissue of re- 
})roaches and im])utations against others.” 

‘‘And which 3^)11 do not believe?” exclaimed La Val- 
li<*re. The king remained silent. 

“Xay, but t(*ll nu* ! ” rej>eatt*d La Valliere, vehemently. 

“I regret to confess it,” repeated the king, bowing 
coldly. 

The ycnmg girl uttered a deep groan, striking her 
hands together in d(‘S]vair. “You do not believe me, 
then,” slie said to the king, w'ho still remained silent, 
while j>oor La Vail lore's featur(‘S became visi])ly changed 
at his continued silence. “Therefore, you believe,” she 
said, “tluit I prearranged this ridiculous, this infamous 
])lot, of trilling, in so shameless a manner, with 3mur 
majesty.” 

“ Na}',” said the king, “it wais neither ridiculous nor in- 
famous ; it was nrd even a plot ; merely a jest, more or 
h\ss amusing, and nothing more.” 

“Oh!” murmured the young girl, “ the king does not, 
and will not believe me, then ? ” 

“No, indeed, I will not believe you,” said the king. 
“1 besides, in point of fact, what can be more natural? 
The king, you argue, follow^s me, listens to me, watches 
me; the king wishes perhaps to amuse himself at my 
expense, T will amuse myself at his, and as the king is 
very tender-hearted, I will take his heart by storm.” 

La Vallicre hid her face iu her hands, as she stifled 
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her sobs. The king continued pitilessly ; he was revenging 
himself upon the poor victim before him for all he had 
himself suffered. 

“ Let us invent, then, this story of my loving him and 
preferring him to others. The king is so siin])le and so 
conceited that he will believe me; and then we can go 
and tell others how credulous the king is, and can enjoy 
a laugh at his expense.” 

“Oh! ” exclaimed La Yallicre, ‘ you think that you be- 
lieve that ! — it is frightful.” 

“And,” pursued the king, “ that is not all ; if tliis self- 
conceited prince take our j(\st seriously, if he should 
be imprudent enough to exhibit before others anything 
like delight at it, well, in that case, the king will be 
liumiliated before the whole court ; and what a delight- 
ful story it will be, too, for him to whom I am really 
attached, in fact part of my dowry for my liusl>and, to 
have the adventure to relate of the momirch \\ ho was so 
amusingly decadved by a young girl.” 

“ Sire !” exclaimed La Valliere, her mind bewildered, 
almost wandering, indeed, “ not another word, I implore 
you ; do you not see that you are killing me ? ” 

“A jest, notliing but a jest,” murmured the king, who 
however, began to be somewhat atfected. 

La Yallicre fell upon her knees, and that so viol(‘]iUy, 
that the sound could be heard upon the hard floor. “ Sire,” 
she said, “I prefer shame to disloyalty.” 

“What do you mean?” iiKpiired llic king, without 
moving a step to raise the young girl from her knees. 

“ Sire, when I shall have sacrificed my honor and my 
reason both to you, you will perhaps believe in my loyalty. 
The tale which was related to you in Madaine’s apartments, 
and by Madame herself, is utterly false; and that which 

I said beneath the great oak ” 

“Well!” 
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«That only is the truth.” 

What ! ” exclaimed the kin^. 

“Sire,” exclaimed La Valliore, hurried away by the 
violence of her emotions, “ were, I to die of shame on the 
very spot where my kiiees are fixed, I would repeat it 
until my latest lireatli ; I said that I loved you, and it is 
true ; I do love you.” 

“You!” 

“ T have loved you, sire, from the ver}’’ first daj^ T ever 
saw you ; from the moment when at lUois, where I mtis 
|)iiiing away my existence, your royal looks, full of light 
and life, were hrst Ixait upon me. I lov(.^ you still, sire; 
it is a (U’iim^ of high treason, I know, tied a ])oor gii‘1 like 
myself should love her sovertMgn, and should ]>resume to 
t(‘ll him so. Punish me for my audacity, despise me for 
my shameless immod(\sty ; hut do not (^v<‘r say, do not 
evm* tliiiik, that I liave jested with or deeeiv(Ml you. 1 
belong to a family whose loyalty has been proved, sire, 
and J, too, love my king.” 

Suddenly her strength, voice and respiration ceased, 
and slui fell forward, like the flower Virgil allud(‘s to, 
wliich the S(\ythe of the reaper severed in tlie midst of 
the grass. The king, at these words, at tliis vehement 
entr(*aty, no longer retained either ill-will or doubt in his 
mind: his wliole heart seemed to expand at tlio. glowing 
breath of an affection which jiroclaimed itself in suclinolde 
and courageous language. When, therefon^, he heard 
tlui passionate confession of that young girl’s alfection, 
his strength seemed to fail him, and he hid his face in his 
hands. Put when he felt La Valliere’s hands clinging to 
his own, wdien their warm pi’cssure fired his blood, he bent 
forward, and passing his arm round La Valliijre’s waist, 
lie raised her from the ground and pressed her against 
liis heart. Jhit she, her drooping head fallen forward on 
her bosom, seemed to have ceased to live. The king, 
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they shall be even beneath your pity.” And he bowed 
as reverently as though he were leaving a place of 
worship. Then calling to Saint-Aignan, who approached 
with great humility, he said, “ I hoj^e, comte, that Made- 
moiselle de la Yallit^re will kindly confer a little of her 
friendship upon you, in return for that which I have 
vowed to her eternally.” 

Saint-Aignan bent his knee before La YalliOire, saying, 
“ How happy, indeed, would such an honor make me ! ” 

« I will send your companion back to you,” said the 
king. “ Farewell ! or, rather, adieu till we meet again ; 
do not forget me in your i)rayers, I entreat.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried La Yalliere, be assured that you and 
Heaven are in my heart together.” 

These words of Louise elated tlie king, who, full of 
happiness, hurried Saint-Aignan down the stairs. Ma- 
dame had not anticipated this deno7ieme7it ; and neither 
the Naiad nor the Dryad had breathed a word about it. 


CHAPTER XXY. 


THE NEW GENERAL OP THE JESUITS. 


While La Yalliere and the king were mingling, in their 
first confession of love, all the bitterness of the past, the 
happiness of the present, and hopes of the future, Fouquet 
had retired to the apartments which had been assigned 
to him in the chateau, and was conversing with Aramis 
precisely upon the very subjects which the king at that 
moment was forgetting. 

“ Now tell me,” began Fouquet, after having installed 
his guest in an arm-chair and seated himself by his 
Bide, “ tell me, Monsieur d’Herblay, what is our position 
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with rep^ard to the Belle-Isle affair, and whether you have 
received any news about it.” 

“ Everything is going on in that direction as we wish,” 
replied Aramis ; “ the expenses have been paid, and nothing 
has transpired of our designs.” 

“ But what about the soldiers the king wished to send 
there ? ” 

“ I have received news this morning that they arrived 
there fifteen days ago.” 

“ And how have they been treated ? ” 

“ In the best manner possible.” 

“ What has become of the former garrison? ” 

“ The soldiers were landed at Sarzeau, and then trans- 
ferred immediately to Quimper.” 

“ And the new garrison ?” 

“ Belongs to us from this very moment.” 

“ Are you sure of w'hat you say, my dear Monsieur de 
Vannes ? ” 

“ (iuite sure, and, moreover, you will see by and by how 
matters have turned out.” 

“ Still you are very well aware that, of all the garrison 
towns, Belle-Isle is precisely the very worst.” 

“ I know it, and have acted accordingly ; no space to 
move about, no gayety, no cheerful society, no gambling 
permitted; well, it is a great pity,” added Aramis, with 
one of those smiles so peculiar to him, “ to see hoAV much 
young people at the present day seek amusement, and 
how much, consequently, they incline to the man who 
procures and pays for their favorite pastimes.” 

“ But if the}^ amuse themselves at Belle-Isle ? ” 

‘‘ If they amuse themselves through the king’s meanc, 
they will attach themselves to the king ; but if they get 
bored to death through the king’s means, and amuse them- 
selves through M. Fouquet, they will attach themselves 
to M. Fouquet.” 
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« And you mformed my intendant, of course ?^so that 
immediately on tlieir arrival ” 

“ By no means ; they were left alone a whole week, to 
weary themselves at their ease ; but, at the end of the 
week, they cried out, saying that former officers amused 
themselves much better. Whereupon they were told that 
the old officers had been able to make a friend of M. 
Fouquet, and that M. Fouquet, knowing them to be friends 
of his, had from that moment done all he possibly could to 
prevent their getting wearied or bored upon his estates. 
Upon this tliey began to reflect. Immediately afterwards, 
however, the intendant added, that without anticipating 
M. Fouquet’s orders, he knew his master sufficiently well 
to be aw'are that he took an interest in every gentleman 
in the king’s service, and that-, although he did not know 
the new-comers, he would do as much for them as he had 
done for the others.” 

“ Excellent ! and I trust that the promises were followed 
up ; I desire, as you know, that no promise should ever be 
made in my name without being kept.” 

“ Without a moment’s loss of time, our two privateers, 
and your own horses, were placed at the disposal of tlie 
officers ; the keys of the principal mansion w ere handed 
over to them, so that tliey made up hunting-} larties, and 
walking-excursions wdth such ladies as are to be found in 
Belle-Isle ; and such other as they are enabled to enlist 
from the neighborhood, wdio have no fear of sea-sickness. 

“ And there is a fair sprinkling to be met with at 
Sarzeau and Vannes, I believe, your eminence?” 

“Yes; in fact all along the coast,” said Aramis, 
quietly. 

“ And now% how about the soldiers ? ” 

“ Everything precisely the same, in a relative degree, 
you understand ; the soldiers have plenty of wine, ex- 
cellent provisions, and good pay.” 
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^ Very good ; so that ” 

« So that this garrison can be depended upon, and it is a 
better one than the last.” 

“ Good.” 

« The result is, if Fortune favors ns, so that the garri- 
sons are changed in this manner, only every two months, 
tliat, at the end of every three years, the whole army will, 
in its turn, have been there ; and, tlierefore, instead of 
having one regiment in our favor, we shall have fifty 
thousand men.” 

“Yes, yes ; I knew perfectly well,” said Fouquet, “that 
no friend could be more incomparable and invaluable 
than yourself, my dear Monsieur d’llerblay; but,” ho 
added, laughing, “all this time we are forgetting our 
friend, Du Vallon ; wdiat has become of him? During the 
tliree days I spent at Saint-Mande, I confess I have for- 
gotten him completely.” 

“ I do not forget him, however,” returned Aramis. 
“Porthos is at Saint-Mande; his joints are kept well 
greased, the greatest care is being taken of him with re- 
gard to the food he eats, and the wdnes he drinks ; I advise 
him to take daily airings in the small park, which 
have kej)t for your own use, and he makcjsuseof it accord- 
ingly. He Ix'gins to walk again, he exercises his muscular 
j)owers by bending down young elm trees, or making the 
old oaks fly into s})liiiters, as Milo of Crotoiia used to do ; 
and, as there are no lions in the park, it is not unlikely 
we shall find him alive. Porthos is a brave fellow.” 

“ Yes, but in the mean time he will get bored to 
death.” 

“ Oh no ; he never does that.” 

“ He will be asking questions ? ” 

“ He sees no one.” 

“At all events, he is looking or hoping for something 
or another.” 
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“ I have inspired in him a hope which we will realize 
some fine morning, and on that he subsists.” 

“ What is it?” 

‘‘ That of being presented to the king.” 

“ Oh ! in what character ? ” 

“As the engineer of Belle-Isle, of course.” 

“ Is it possible ? ” 

“ Quite true.” 

“ Shall we not be obliged then, to send him back to 
Belle-Isle?” 

“ Most certainly ; I am even thinking of sending him 
as soon as possible. Porthos is very fond of display ; he 
is a man whose weaknesses D’Artagnan, Athos, and my- 
self are alone acquainted with ; he never commits himself 
in any way ; he is dignity itself ; to the officers there, he 
would seem like a Paladin of the time of the Crusades. 
He w'ould make the whole staff drunk, without getting 
tipsy in the least himself, and every one will regard him 
with admiration and sympathy ; if, therefore, it should 
happen that we have any orders requiring to be carried 
out, Porthos is an incarnation of the order itself, and 
whatever he chose to do others would find themselves 
obliged to submit to.” 

“ Send him back then.” 

“ That is what I intend to do ; but only in a few days ; 
for I must not omit to tell you one thing.” 

“ What is it?” 

“I begin to mistrust D’Artagnan. He is not at Fon- 
tainebleau, as you may have noticed, and D’Artagnan is 
never absent, or apparently idle, without some object in 
view. And now that my own affairs are settled, I am 
going to try and ascertain what the affairs are in which 
D’Artagnan is engaged.” 

“ Your own affairs are settled, you say ? ” 

“Yes.” 
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“ You are very fortunate in that case, then, and I should 
like to be able to say the same.” 

“I hope you do not make yourself uneasy.” 

“ Hum ! ” 

“ Notliing could be better than the king’s reception of 
you.” 

“ True.” 

“ And Colbert leaves you in peace.” 

“Nearly so.” 

“ In that case,” said Aramis, with that connection of 
ideas which marked him, “ in that case, then, we can be- 
stow a thought upon the young girl I was speaking to you 
about yesterday.” 

“ Wliom do you mean ?” 

“ What, have you forgotten already ? I mean La Val- 
litu’e.” 

“ Ah ! of course, of course.” 

“Do you object then to try and make a conquest of 
her?” 

“In one respect only, ray heart is engaged in another 
direclion ; and I positively do not care about the girl in 
the least.” 

“ Oh ! oh ! ” said Aramis, “ your heart is engaged, you 
say. The deuce ! Ave must take care of that.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because it is terrible to have the heart occupied, when 
others, beside yourself, have so much need of the head.” 

“ You are right. So you see, at your first summons, I 
left everything. But to return to this girl. What good 
do you see in my troubling myself about her? ” 

“This. — The king, it is said, has taken a fancy to her; 
at least, so it is supposed.” 

“But you, who know everything, know very differ- 
ently.” 

“ I know that the king is greatly and suddenly changed, 
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that the day before yesterday he was crazy over Madame; 
that a few days ago, Monsieur complained of it, even to 
the queen-mother; and that some conjugal mismider- 
standings and maternal scoldings were the consequence.” 

“ How do you know all that ? ” 

*‘I do know it; at all events, since these misunder- 
standings and scoldings, the king has not addressed a 
word, has not paid the slightest attention, to her royal 
higlmess.” 

“Well, what next ? ” 

“ Since then, he has been taken up with Mademoiselle 
de la Vallidre. Now, Mademoiselle de la Valliere is one 
of Madame’s maids of honor. You happen to know, I 
suppose, what is called a chaperon in matters of love. 
Well, then, Mademoiselle de la Valliere is Madame's 
chaperon. It is for you to take advantage of this state of 
things. You have no occasion for mo to tell you that. 
Hut, at all events, wounded vanity will re^ndor the con- 
quest an easier one ; the girl will get hold of the king, 
and Madame’s secret, and you can scarcely predict what 
a man of intelligence can do with a secret.” 

“ But how to get at her ? ” 

“ Nay, you, of all men, to ask me such a question ! ” said 
Aramis. 

“ Very true. I shall not have any time to hike any 
notice of her.” 

“ She is poor and unassuming, you will create a position 
for her, and whether she tames the king as his lady (jon- 
fessor, or his sweetheart, you will have enlisted a new 
and valuable ally.” 

“Very good,” said Fouquet. “What is to be done, 
then, with regard to this girl?” 

“Whenever you have taken a fancy to any lady. Mon- 
sieur Fouquet, what course have you generally pursued.” 

“ I have written to her, protesting my devotion to her. 
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I have added, how happy I should be to render her any 
service in my power, and have signed ‘ Fouquet,’ at the 
end of the letter.” 

“And has any one offered any resistance? ” 

“ One person only,” replied Fouqiiet. “ But, four days 
ago, she yielded, as tlie others had done.” 

“Will you take the trouble to write?” said Araniis, 
holding a pen towards him, w'hich Fouquet took, saying : 

“ I will write at your dictation. ]\Iy head is so taken 
up in another direction, that I should not be able to write 
a couple of lines.” 

“ Very w’ell,” said Aramis, “write.” 

And lie dictated, as follows: “Mademoiselle — I have 
seen you — and you will not he surprised to learn, I think 
you very lieautiful. But, for want of the position you 
merit at court, your presem^e there is a waste of time. 
The devotion of a man of honor, sliould ambition of any 
kind inspire you, might j>ossibly serve as a means of dis- 
play for your talents and In^auty. 1 place my devotion at 
your feet; but, as an affection, however reserved and 
unpresuming it may lie, might possibly, compromise the 
object of its worshi]>, it would ill become a person of your 
merit running the risk of being compromised, without 
her future being assured. If you would deign to accept, 
and reply to my affection, my affection shall prove its 
gratitude to you in making you free and independent 
forever.” 

Having finished writing, Fouquet looked at Aramis. 

“ Sign it,” said the latter. 

“ Is it absolutely necessary ?” 

“Your signature at the foot of that letter is worth jv 
million; you forget that.” Fouquet signed. 

“Now, by whom do you intend to send this letter?” 
asked Aramis. 

“ By an excellent servant of mine.” 
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‘‘ Can you rely on him ? ” 

“ He is a man who has been with me all my life.” 

“ Very well. Besides, in this case, we are not playing 
for very heavy stakes.” 

“ How so ? For if what you say be true of the accom- 
modating disposition of this girl for the king and Madame, 
the king will give her all the money she can ask for.” 

“ The king has money, then ? ” asked Aramis. 

“ I suppose so, for he has not asked me for any more.” 

“ Be easy, he will ask for some, soon.” 

“ Nay, more than that, I had thought he would have 
spoken to me about the fete at Vaux, but he never said a 
word about it.” 

“He will be sure to do so, though.” 

“You must think the king’s disposition a very cruel 
one. Monsieur d’llerblay?” 

“ It is not he who is so.” 

“He is young, and therefore his disposition is a kind 
one.” 

“ He is young, and either he is weak, or his passions are 
strong ; and Monsieur Colbert holds his weaknesses and 
his passions in his villainous grasp.” 

“ You admit that you fear him ? ” 

“ I do not deny it.” 

“ In that case I am lost.” 

“Why so?” 

“ ]My only influence with the king has been through tlie 
money I commanded, and now I am a ruined man.” 

“Not so.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ not so ? ’ Do you know my 
affairs better than myself?” 

“ That is not unlikely.” 

“ If he were to request this f^te to be given ? ” 

“You would give it, of course.” 

“ But where is the money to come from ? ” 
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“ Have you ever been in want of any ? ” 

« Oh ! if you only knew at what a cost I procured the 
last supi)ly ? ” 

“ The next shall cost you nothing.’* 

“ But who will give it me?” 

“I will.” 

“What, give mo six millions?” 

“Ten, if neuessary.” 

“ Upon my word, DTIerblay,” said Fouquet, “ your con- 
fidence alarms me more than the king's displeasure. 
Who ciin you possildy be after all ?” 

“ You know me well enough, I should think.” 

“Of course ; but what is it you are aiming at ?” 

“ I wish to see upon the throne of France a king de- 
voted to Monsieur FoiKpiet, and I wish I\Ionsieur Fouquet 
to be devoted to me.” 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Fouquet, pressing liis hand, — “ as for 
being devoted to you, I am yours, entirely ; but believe 
me, my dear Ddlerblay, 5’Ou are deceiving yourself.” 

“ In what respect?” 

“The king will never become devoted to me.” 

“ I do not rememl)er to have said that King Louis would 
ever become devoted to you.” 

“ Why, on the contrary, you have this moment said so.” 

“I did not say f/ic king; I said a king.” 

“ Is it not all the same ? ” 

“ No, on the contrary, it is altogether different.” 

“ I do not understand you.” 

“ You will do so, shortly, then ; suppose, for instance, 
the king in question were to be a very different person to 
Louis NIV.” 

“ Another person.” 

“ Yes, who is indebted for everything to you.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“ Ills very throne, even.” 
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“You are mad, D’llerblay. There is no man living 
besides Louis XIV. who can sit oa the throne of France. 
I know of none, not one.” 

“ But I know one.” 

“ Unless it be Monsieur,” said Fouquet, looking at 
Aramis uneasily ; “yet Monsieur ” 

“ It is not Monsieur.” 

“ But how can it be, that a xu’ineo not of tlie royal line, 
that a prince without any right ” 

“ My king, or rather your king will be everything that is 
necessary, be assured of that.” 

“Be careful, Monsieur dTIerblay, you make iny blood 
run cold, and my head swim.” 

Aramis smiled. “There is but little occasion for that,” 
he replied. 

“Again, I rejicat, you terrify me,” said Fouquet. Ara- 
mis smiled. 

“ You laugh,” said Fouquet. 

“The day will come when you will laugh too; only at 
the present moment I must laugh alone.” 

“But exjdain yourself.” 

“When the proper time comes, I will explain all. Fear 
nothing. Have faith in me, and doubt nothing.” 

“The fact is, I cannot lait doubt, because 1 do not see 
clearly, or even at all.” 

“That is because of your blindness; but a day will 
come wdien you will bo enlightened.” 

“Oh ! ” said Fouquet, “ how willingly would I bedieve.” 

“You, without belief! you, who, through rny means, 
have ten times crossed the abyss yaAvning at your feet, 
and in which, had you been alone, you would have been 
irretrievably swallowed ; you, witliout belief ; you, who 
from procureur-general attained tlie rank of intendant, 
from the rank of intendant that of the first minister of 
the crown, and who from the rank of first minister will 
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pass to that of mayor of the palace. But no,” he said, 
with the same unaltered smile, “ no, no, you cannot see, 
and consequently cannot believe — what I tell you.” And 
Aramis rose to withdraw. 

“ One word more,” said Fouquet, “ you have never yet 
{qioken to me in this manner, you liave never yet shown 
yourself so contident, I should rather say so daring.” 

“ Because, it is necessary in order to si^eak confidently 
to liave the li])s unfettered.” 

“ And that is now your case ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

Since a very sliort time, then ? ” 

“Since yesterday, only.” 

“Oh! Monsieur d’llerblay, take care, your confidence Is 
becoming audacity.” 

“One can Avell lie audacious when one is pow^erful.” 

“And you are ])oweiful?” 

“ I have already olhued you ten millions ; I repeat the 
oficr.” 

Fouquet rose, iirofoundly agitated. 

“ Ooine,” he said, “ come ; you sjioke of overthrowing 
kings and replacing them by others. If, indeed, lam not 
really out of my senses, i.s or i.-; not that what you said just 
now^V” 

“ ^'ou are by no means out of your staises, for it is per- 
fectly true I did say all that just now .” 

“And why did you say so?” 

“ Because it is easy to speak in this manner of thrones 
being cast down, and kings being raivsed up, wiieii one is, 
one's self, far above all kings and thrones, of this wa)rld 
at least.” 

“ Your pow'^er is infinite, then?” cried Fouquet. 

“ I liave told you so already, and I rej^eat it,” replied 
Aramis, with glistening eyes and trembling lips. 

Fouquet threw himself back in his chair, and buried his 
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face in his hands. Aramis looked at him for a moment, 
as the angel of human destinies might have looked upon 
a simple mortal. 

“Adieu,” he said to him, “sleep undisturbed, and send 
your letter to La Vallii^re. To morrow we shall see each 
other again.” 

“ Yes, to-morrow,” said Fouquet, shaking his hand like 
a man returning to his senses. “ But where shall we 
see each other ? ” 

“ At the king’s promenade, if you like.” 

“Agreed.” And they separated. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

T n K S T O K M. 

The dawn of the following day was dark and gloomy, 
and as every one knew that the promenade was down in 
the royal jDrogramme, every one’s gaze, as his eyes were 
opened, was directed towards the sky. Just above tlie 
tops of the trees a thick, suffocating vapor seemed to re- 
main suspended, with barely suftieient power to rise 
thirty feet above the ground under the iriflinaic^e of the 
sun’s rays, which was scarcely visible as a faint s{)ot of 
lesser darkness through the veil of heavy mist. No dew 
had fallen in the morning; the turf Wfis dried up for want 
of moisture, the flowers withered. The birds sang less 
inspiringly than usual upon the boughs, whicli remained 
motionless as the limbs of corpses. Tlie strange con- 
fused and animated murmurs, which seemed born and to 
exist in virtue of the sun, that respiration of nature which 
is unceasingly heard amidst all other sounds, could not be 
heard now, and never had the silence been so profound. 

The king had noticed the cheerless aspect of the heavens 
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as he approached the window immediately on rising. But 
as all the necessary directions had been given respecting 
tlie promenade, and every preparation had been made ac- 
cordingly, and as, which was far more imperious than any- 
thing else, Louis relied upon this promenade to satisfy 
the cravings of his imagination, and we will even already 
say, the clamorous desires of his heart — the king unhesi- 
tatingly decided that the appearance of the heavens had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter; that the prom- 
enade was arranged, and that, whatever the state of the 
weather, the promenade should take place. Besides, there 
are certain terrestrial sovereigns who seem to have accorded 
them i^rivileged existences, and there are certain times 
when it might almost be supi)osed that the expressed wish 
of an eartlily inonareli has its mfluence over the Divine 
will. It was Virgil who observed of Augustus : Xocte 
placet tota redenut spectacula ??idn€, Louis attended mass 
as usual, but it was evident that his attention was some- 
what distracted from the presence of the Creator by the 
remenibrance of the creature. His mind was occupied 
during tlie service in reckoning more than once the num- 
ber of minutes, tlien of seconds, which separated him from 
the blissful moment when the promenade would begin, that 
is to say, moment when Madame would set out with 
her maids of lionor. Besides, as a matter of course, every- 
body at the chateau was ignorant of the interview wdiich 
had taken j)lace between La ValliiU’e and the king. Mon- 
talais, j)erha]>s, witli her usual ehattering propensity, might 
have been disjuised to talk about it ;but Montalais on this 
occasion was held in check by Malieorne, wlio had securely 
fastened on her pretty lips the goldtm i^adlock of mutual 
interest. As for Louis XIV., his happiness w^as so ex- 
treme that he had forgiven Madame, or nearly so, her little 
piece of malice of the previous evening. In fact, he had 
occasion to congratulate himself rather than to complain of 
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it. Had it not been for her ill-natured action, he would not 
have received the letter from La Valliere ; had it not been 
for the letter, he would have liad no interview; and liad 
it not been for the interview he would have remained 
undecided. His heart was filled with too much happiness 
for any ill-feeling t<o remain in it, at that moment at least. 
Instead, therefore, of knitting his brows into a frown 
when he perceived his sister-in-law, Ixiuis resolved to 
receive her in a more friendly and gra(;ious manner than 
usual. But on one condition f>nly, that she would be 
ready to set out early. Such was the nature of Louis’s 
thoughts during mass ; which made him during the cere- 
mony, forget matters, which, in his character of Most 
Christian King and of the eldest son of the Church, ought 
to have occupied his attention. He returned to the 
chateau, and as the promenade was fixed for midday, and 
it was at present just ten o’clock, he sot to \york des- 
perately with Colbert and Lyonne. But even while he 
worked Louis went from the table to the window, inas- 
much as tlie window looked out upon Madanie’s pavilion : 
he could see M. Foinpiet in the courtyard, to whom the 
courtiers, since the favor shown towards him on the pre- 
vious evening, paid greater attention than ever. The 
king, instinctively, on noticing Foiiqiiet, turned towards 
Colbert, who was smiling, and seemed full of benevolence 
and delight, a state of feeling which had arisen from the 
very moment one (d his secretaries had entered and handed 
him a pocket-book, which he liad jiut unopened into his 
pocket. But, as there was always something sinister at 
the bottom of any d(jlight expressed by Colbert, Louis 
preferred, of the smiles of the two men, that of Fouquet. 
He beckoned to the superintendent to come up, and then 
turning towards Lyonne and Colbert he said : — “ Finish 
this matter, place it on my desk, and I will read it at my 
leisure.” And he left the room. At the sign the king 
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had niado to him, Fouquet had hastened up tlio staircase, 
while Aramis, who was with the superintendent, quietly 
retired among the group of courtiers, and disappeared 
without having been even observed by the king. The 
king and Fompiet met at the top of the staircase. 

“ Sire,” said Fouquet, remarking the gracious manner 
in whicdi Louis was about to receive him, Your majesty 
has overwh(‘bned me with kindness during the last few 
days. It is not a youthful monarch, but a being of a 
liigluT order, who reigns over France, one wliom ]>leasure, 
liappiiu^ss, iiiid love acknowledge as tlitnr master.” The 
king colonel. The compliment, although llattering, was 
not the less somewhat pointed. Louis conducted Fouquet 
to a small room that divided liis study from his sleep- 
ing apartment. 

Do you know wdiy I summoned you ?” said the king 
as hi* seated himself upon the edge of the window, so as 
not to lose anything that might be passing in the gardens 
whieli fronted the opposite (*ntrane.e to Idadame’s pavilion. 

“ No, sires” replied Fcmqiiet, “ but I am sure for some- 
thing agix^eable, if I am to judge from your majesty’s 
gracious smile.” 

“ You are mistaken then.” 

“ I, sire ? ” 

“ For I summoned you, on the contrary, to pick a quar- 
rel with you.” 

“ With me, sire?” 

“ Yes : and tliat a serious one.” 

“ Your majesty alarms me — and yet I was most con- 
lidcTit in your justice and goodness.” 

“ Do you know I am told, Monsieur Fouquet, that you 
are preparing a grand at Vaux.” 

Fouquet smiled, as a sick man would do at the first 
Bhiver of a fever which has left him but returns again. 

“ And that you have not invited me I ” continued the king. 

VOL. in. — 18 
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Sire,” replied Foiiquet, “ I have not even thought ol 
the fete you speak of, and it was only yesterday evening 
that one of my friends f Fouqiiet laid a stress upon the 
word, “ was kind enough to make me think of it.” 

Yet I saw you yesterday evening, Monsieur Fouquet, 
and you said nothing to me about it.” 

“ How dared I hope that your majesty would so greatly 
descend from your own exalt(‘d station as to honor my 
dwelling with your royal presence ? ” 

‘‘ Excuse me, Monsieur Fouquet, you (lid not speak to 
me about your^/^/(?.” 

‘‘ I did not allude to the jYte to your majesty, I repciit, 
in the first jdace, because nothing had been decided with 
regard to it, and, secondly, because I feared a refusal.” 

** And something made you fear a refusal. Monsieur 
Fouquet ? You see I am determined to pusli you 
hard.” 

“ The profound wish I had that your majesty should 
accept iny invitation 

“ Well, Monsieur Fouquet, nothing is easier, I j)erceive, 
than our coming to an understanding, ^"our wish is to 
invite me to yonvfete^ my own is to be X)resent at it ; in- 
vite me and I will go,” 

“ Is it i)Ossiblc that your majesty will deign to accept ?” 
murmured the superintendent. 

“ Why, really, monsieur,” said the king, laughing ; “ I 
think I do more than accex>t ; I rather fancy I am invit- 
ing myself.” 

“ Your majesty overwdielms me with honor and de- 
light,” exclaimed Fouquet, “ but I shall bo obliged to re- 
peat what M. Vieuville said to your ancestor, Henry the 
P'ourth, iJomine^ non sum difjnus?'^ 

“ To which I reply, Monsieur Fouquet, that if you give 
a ftte^ I will go, whether I am invited or not.” 

‘‘I thank your majesty deeply,” said Fouquet, as he 
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raised his head beneath this favor, which he was convinced 
would be his ruin. 

“ But how could your majesty have Ijeen informed of 
it?” 

“ By xniblic rumor, Monsieur Fouquet, w^liicli says such 
wonderful tilings of yourself and of the marvels of your 
house. Would you become proud, ^Monsieur Fouquet, if 
the king were to be jealous of you? ” 

“ I should be the happiest man in the world, sire, since 
the very day on which your majesty were to be jealous of 
A'aux, I should xiossess something worthy of being offered 
to you.” 

“ \'ery well, ^Monsieur Fouquet, j^repare your fCtc^ and 
o])eii the doors of your house as wide as possible.” 

“It is for your majesty to fix the day.” 

“ This day month, then.” 

“ Has your majesty any further commands ?” 

“Kothing, Monsieur Fouquet, except from the pres- 
ent moment until then to have you near me as much as 
]X)ssil)le.” 

“ I have Hie honor to form one of your majesty's x^arty 
for the iiroineiiade.” 

“ Very good ; indeed I am now setting out ; for there are 
the ladies, I see, who are going to start.” 

With this remark, the king, with all the eagerness, not 
only of a young man, but of a young man in love, with- 
drew from the window, in order to take his gloves and 
cane, which his valet held ready for him. The neighing 
of the horses and the crunching of the wheels on the gravel 
of the courtyard could be distinctly heard. The king 
descended the stairs, and at the moment he appeared 
upon the flight of stex^s, every one stopped. The king 
walked straight up to the young queen. The queen-mother, 
who was still suffering more than ever from the illness 
with which she w^as afflicted, did not wish to go out. Maria 
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Therosa accompanied Madame in her carriage, and asked 
the king in what direction he wished the promenade to drive. 
The king, who had just seen La Vallitire, still pale from 
the events of the previous evening, get into a carriage with 
three of her companions, told the queen that he had no 
preference, and wherever she would like to go, there would 
he be w'ith her. The queen then desired that the out- 
riders should proceed in the direction of Apremont. The 
outriders set off accordingly before the others. Tlie king 
rode on horseback, and for a few minutes accompanied 
the carriage of the queen and ^radame. I'he weather had 
cleared up a little, but a kind of veil of dust, like a tliick 
gauze, was still spread over the surface of the heavens, 
and the sun made every atom glisten within the circuit 
of its rays. The heat was stifling ; but, as the king did 
not seem to pay any attention to the a])pearance of the 
heavens, no one made himself uneasy about it, and the 
promenade, in obedience to the orders given by the queen, 
took its course in the direction of Apremont. Tiie court- 
iers who followed were in the very Jiigliest spii'its ; it was 
evident that every one tried to forget, and to make others 
forget, the bitter discussions of the previous evening. 
Madame, particularly, was delightful. In facb, seeing the 
king at the door of her carriage, as she did not Kup])ose 
he would be there for the queen's sake, she hoj)ed that her 
prince had returned to her. Hardly, how(‘V(‘r, liad the*y 
proceeded a quarter of a mile on the road, ^^'hen the king, 
with a gracious smile, saluted them and dre\v u]) his horse, 
leaving the queen’s carriage to jiass on, then that of the 
principal ladies of honor, and then all the others in suc- 
cession, who, seeing the kijjg stop, wished in their turn to 
stop too ; but the king made a sign to them to continue 
their progress. When La Vallicre’s carriage passed, the 
king approached it, saluted the ladies who were inside, 
and was preparing to accompany the carriage containing 
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the maids of honor, in the same way he had followed that 
in which Madame was, when suddenly the whole file of 
carriages stopped. It was probable that Madame, uneasy 
at the king having left her, had just given directions for 
the performance of this maneuver, the direction in which 
the promenade was to take place liaving l)een left to her. 
The king having sent to inquire what her object was in stop- 
ping the cavalcade was informed in reply, that she wished 
to walk. She most likely lioped that the king, who was fol- 
lowing the carriages of the maids of honor on horseback, 
would not venture to follow the maids of honor themselves 
on foot. They had (irrived in the middle of the forest. 

The promenade, in fact, was not ill-tinu-d, especially for 
those who were dreamers or lovers. From tlie litUe open 
space where the halt had taken })lace, three beautiful long 
walks, shady and undulating, stretched out before them. 
Th(;se, walks w(‘re covere<l with moss or with leaves that 
formed a carped fiom the h)om of nature; and each walk 
had its horizon in the distant, consisting of al)ont a hand- 
breadth of sky, api>arent through ilui interlacing of the 
branches of tlu3 trees. At tlu* end of almost every walk, 
evidently in great trib\ilation and uneasiness, the startled 
deer W(‘n3 s('cn hurrying to and fro, first stopping for a 
moment in the middle of the ])ath, and then raising their 
heads they fled with the s[)eod of an arrow or bounded 
into the depths of the forest, where they disappeared from 
view ; now and tlu‘n a ra])l)it, of j>hilosophical mien, might 
be noticed (juietly sitting upright, nibbing bis muzzle with 
his fore paws, and looking about impiiringly, as though 
wondering whether all these pt‘(q)le, who were approach- 
ing in liis direction, and wliohad just disturbed him in bis 
meditations and his meal were not followed by their dogs, 
or had not their guns under their arms. All alighted from 
their carriages as soon as they observed that the queen 
was doing so. Maria Theresa took the arm of one of her 
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ladies of honor, and, with a side glance towards the king, 
who did not perceive that he was in the slightest degree 
the object of the queen’s attention, entered the forest by 
the first path before her. Two of the outriders preceded 
her majesty with long poles, which they used for the pur- 
pose of putting the branches of the trees aside, or remov- 
ing the bushes that might impede her progress. As soon 
as Madame alighted, she found the Comte de Cuic’.he at 
her side, who bowed and placed himself at her disposal. 
Monsieur, delighted with his bath of the two previous days, 
had announced his preference for the river, and, having 
given De Guiche leave of absence, remained at the chritcau 
with the Chevalier de Lorraine and Manicamp. He was 
not in the slightest degree jealous, lie had been looked 
for to no puriX)se among those present ; but as Monsieur 
was a man who thought a great deal of himself, and 
usually added very little to the general j)leasure, liis ab- 
sence was rather a subject of satisfaction tlian regret. 
Every one had followed the example which the queen and 
Madame had set, doing just as they pleased, according as 
chance or fancy influenced them. The king, w'c have al- 
ready observed, remained near La Vallicire, and, throwing 
himself off his horse at the moment the door of her carriage 
was opened, he offered her his hand to alight. ]\Iontalais 
and Tonnay-Charente immediately drew back and kept 
at a distance ; the former from calculated, the latter from 
natural, motives. There was this difference, however, 
between the two, that tlie one had withdrawn from a wish 
to please the king, the other for a very opposite reason. 
During the last half-hour the weather also had undergone 
a change ; the veil which had been spread over the sky, as 
if driven by a blast of heated air had become massed to- 
gether in the western part of the heavens ; and afterwards, 
as if driven by a current of air from the opposite direction, 
was now advancing slowly and heavily towards them. 
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The approach of the storm could be felt, but as the king 
did not perceive it, no one thought it proper to do so. 
The promenade was therefore continued ; some of the com- 
pany, with minds ill at ease on the subject, raised their 
eyes from time to time towards the sky ; others, even more 
timid still, walked about witlioiit wandering too far from 
the carrbiges, where they relied upon taking shelter in 
case the storm burst. The greater nunil)er of these, how- 
ever, ol)serviiig that the king fearlessly entered the wood 
Avith La Valliere, followed his majesty. The king notic- 
ing tliis, took La Valliore’s hand, and led her to a lateral 
forest-alley j Avhere no one this time ventured to follow 
him. 


CTIAPTEIl XXVII. 

THE SIIOAVER OP RAIN. 

At this moment, and in the same direction, too, that 
the king and La Valli^re had taken, except that they were 
in the wood itself instead of following the path, two men 
AV('re Avalking together, utterly indifferent to the appear- 
ance of the licavens. Their heads were bent down in 
the manner of people occupied with matters of great 
moment. They had not observed either De Guiche or 
JMadame, the king or La Valliere. Suddenly something 
fell through the air like a colossal slieet of liame, followed 
by a loud but distant rumbling noise. 

“ Ah ! ” said one of them, raising his head, “ here comes 
the storm. Let us reach our carriages, my dear DTIer- 
blay.” 

Aramis looked inquiringly at the heavens. “ There is 
no occasion to hurry yet,” ho said ; and then resuming 
the conversation where it had doubtless been interrupted, 
ho said, “ You were observing that the letter we wTote 
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last evening must by this time have reached its destina- 
tion 

“I was saying that she certainly has it.” 

“ Whom did you send it by ? ” 

“ By my own servant, as I have already told yon.” 

“ Did he bring back an answer ? ” 

“I have not seen him since; the young girl was prob- 
ably in attendance on Miulame, or was in lu‘r own room 
dressing, and he may have had to wait. Our time for 
leaving arrived, and we setoff, of course ; I cannot, there- 
fore, know what is going on yonder.” 

“Did you see the kmg before leaving?” 

“Yes.” 

“How did he seem ?” 

“Nothing could have passed off better, or worse; ac- 
cording as he be sincere or hypocritical.” 

“And the./t^e.?” 

“ Will take }>lace in a month.” 

“ He invited himself, you say ?” 

“ Witli a pertinacity in wliieh I detected Colbert's in- 
fluence. But lias not last night removed your illusions ? ” 

“ What illusions ? ” 

“With respect to the assistanet* you may 1)0 able to 
give me under tliese circumstances.” 

“No; I have passed the night writing, and all my 
orders are given.” 

“ Do not conceal it from yourself, DMIiu'blay, but tlie 
f^te will cost some millions.” 

“ I will supply six ; do you on your side g(^t two or 
three.” 

“ You are a wonderful man, my dear D’llerblay.” 

Ararnis smiled. 

“But,” inquired Fouquet, with some remaining uneasi- 
ness, “how is it that while now you are squandering 
millions in this manner, a few days ago you did not pay 
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the fifty thousand francs to Baisemeaux out of your own 
pocket?” 

“ Because a few days ago I was as poor as Job.” 

“And to-day?” 

“ To-day 1 am wealthier than the kingliimself ” 

“ Very well,” said Fouquet ; “ I understand men pretty 
well ; I know you are incapable of forfeiting your word ; 
I (h» not wish to wrest your secret from you, and so let us 
talk no more about it.” 

At this nu)meni adull, heavy rumbling was lu^ard, which 
suddenly developed into a vit)lent chi[> of thunder. 

“ Oh, oh ! ” said Foiuiuet, “ I was quite right in what 
I said.” 

“Come,” said Araniis, “let us rejoin the carriages.” 

“We shall not have time,” said Foiupiet, “for here 
comes the rain.” 

In fact, as Ik* spoke, and as if tlie heavens were opened, 
a shower of large dro|)S of rain was suddenly heard patter- 
ing on tlie leaves a])()ut them. 

“We shall have time,” said Arainis, “to reach the 
carriage hefon* the foliage becomes saturated.” 

“ It will he better,” said iMUiquet, “ to take shelter some- 
where — in a grotto, for instanee.” 

“Yes, but where are we to find a grotto?” inquired 
Araiuis. 

“ I know one,” sai<l Fou(]net, smiling, “ not ten paces 
from hen*.” Then looking round him, he added : “ Yes, 

we arc* quitch right.” 

“ You are very fortunate to liave so good a memory,” 
said Aramis, smiling in his turn, ‘* but an^ you not afraid 
that your coachman, finding we do not return, will sup- 
pose we have taken another road hack, and that he will 
not follow the carriages belonging to the court ? ” 

“Oh, there is no fear of tliat,” said Fouquet; “when- 
ever I place my coachman and my carriage in any partic- 
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ular spot, nothing but an express order from the king 
could stir them ; and more than that, too, it seems that 
we are not the only ones who liave come so far, for I bear 
footsteps and the sound of voices.” 

As he spoke, Fouqnet turned round, and opened with 
his cane a mass of foliage which hid the path from his 
view. Aramis’s glance as well as his own plunged at the 
same moment through the aperture he had made. 

“A woman,” said Aramis. 

“ And a man,” said Fouqiiet. 

“It is La Valliere and the king,” they hotli exclaimed 
together. 

“ Oh, oh ! ” said Aramis, “ is his majesty av/are of your 
cavern as well? T should not he astonished if he were, 
for he seems to be on very good terms with the dryads of 
Fontainel)leau.” 

“Never mind,” said Fouquet ; “let us got there. If lie 
is not aware of it, we shall see what he will do if he should 
know it, as it has two entrances, so that whilst ho eiiters 
by one, we can leave by the other.” 

“ Is it far ? ” asked Aramis, “ for the rain is beginning to 
penetrate.” 

“ We are there now,” said Fouquet, as he pushed aside 
a few branches, and an excavation in the solid rock could 
be observed, hitherto concealed by heaths, ivy, and a thick 
covert of small shrubs. 

Fouquet led the way, followed l)y Aramis ; but as the 
latter entered the grotto, he turned round saying: “ Ves, 
they are entering tlie wood; and. sec, they are bending 
their steps this way.” 

“ Very well ; let us nake room for them, said Fouquet, 
smiling and pulling A^ramis by his cloak; ^ but I do not 
think the king knows of my grotto.” 

“ Yes,” said Aramis, “ they are lookmg about them, but 
it is only for a thicker tree.” 
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Aramis was not mistaken, the king’s looks were directed 
upward, and not around him. He held La Vallidre’s arm 
within his own, and held her hand in his. La Valliere’s 
feet began to slip on the damp grass. Louis again looked 
round him witli greater attention than before, and perceiv- 
ing an enormous oak with wide-spreading branches, he 
hurriedly drew T.a Valliere beneath its protecting shelter. 
The ])oor girl looked round her on all sides, and seemed 
half afraid, half desirous of being followed. The Idng 
made Ikt lean her back against the trunk of the tree, 
whose vast (drcumferencc, prot(‘Cted by the thickness of 
the foliage, was as dry as if at that moment the rain had 
not b(!(‘n falling in torrents. lie himself remained 
standing before her with his head uncovered. After a 
few minutes, however, some drops of rain penetrated 
through the branches of the tree and fell on the king’s 
forehead, who did iK)t j^ay any attention to them. 

“ Oh, sire I ” inurniured La Valliere, pushing the king's 
hat toward him. Hut the king simply bowed, and de- 
terminedly refused to cover Ids liead. 

“\ow^ or never is the time to olTer your place,” said 
Foufpiet in Araniis's ear. 

“ Noav or never is the time to listen, and not lose a 
syllable of wdiat they may have to say to each other,'’ 
rej)lie(l .\ramis in Fompiet's ear. 

In fact they both remained perfectly silent, and the 
king's voice reached them wliere they were. 

“ Helieve me,” said the king, I perceive, or rather I 
can imagine your uneasiness ; believe me I sincerely regret 
having isolated you from the rest of the company, and 
brought you, iilso, to a spot where you will he incon- 
venienced hy the rain. You are w’ot already, and perhaps 
cold too?” 

“ No, sire.” 

'‘And yet you tremble?” 
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‘‘ I am afraid, sire, that my absence may be misinter- 
preted ; at a moment, too, when all the others are re- 
united.” 

“I would not hesitate to propose retiiniing to the 
carriages. Mademoiselle de la Valli^re, but pray look and 
listen, and tell me if it be possible to attempt to make 
the slightest ])rogress at i^resent ? ” 

In fact the thunder was still rolling, and the rain 
continued to fall in torrents. 

“Besides,” continued the king, “ no possible interpreta- 
tion can be made which would be to your discredit. Are 
you not with the King of France; in other words, with 
the first gentleman of the kingdom ? ” 

“Certainly, sire,” replied La Vallicre, “and it is a very 
distinguished honor for me ; it is not, therefore, for my- 
self that I fear any interpretations that may be made.” 

“ For whom, then ? ” 

“ For you, sire.” 

“For said the king, smiling, “ I do not under- 

stand you.” 

“ HavS your majesty already forgotten what took place 
yesterday evening in her royal highness's aj)artmeiits? ” 

“ Oh ! forget that, I beg, or allow me to remember it for 
no other purj^ose than to thank you once more for your 
letter, and ” 

“ Sire,” interrupted La Vallii*re, “ the rain is falling, and 
your majesty’s head is uncovered.” 

“I entreat you not to think of anything but yours(‘lf.” 

“ Oh ! I,” said La Vallicre, smiling, “ I am a (jountry girl, 
accustomed to roaming through the meadows of the Loire 
and the gardens of Blois, whatever the weather may be. 
And, as for my clothes,” she added, looking at her sim[)le 
muslin dress, “ your mtijesty sees there is but little room 
for injury.” 

“ Indeed, I have already noticed, more than once, that 
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you owed nearly everything to yourself and nothing to 
your toilette. Your freedom from coquetry is one of your 
greatest charms in my eyes.” 

“ Sire, do not make me out better than I am, and say 
merely, ‘ You cannot possibly be a coquette.’” 

“ Why so?” 

“Because,” said La Vallierc, smiling, “I am not 
rich.” 

“You admit, then,” said the king, quickly, “that you 
have a love for beautiful things.” 

“ Sire, I only I’egard those things as l)eautiful which are 
wutliin my reacli. Everything which i.s too highly placed 
for me ” 

“ You are indifferent to?” 

“ Is foi eign to me, as being prohibited.” 

“ And I,” said the king, “do not find that you are at my 
court on the footing you sliould be. The services of your 
family have not been sufficiently brought under my notice. 
The advancement of your family was cruelly neglected by 
my uncle.” 

“On the contrary, sire. Ifis royal highness, the Duke 
of Orleans, was always exceedingly kind tow^ards M. de 
Saint-Kemy, my fatlier-in-law. The services rendered 
were humble, and, properly sj)eakiiig, our services have 
been adecpiately recognized. It is not every one who is 
happy enough to find opportunities of serving his sov- 
ereign with distinction. I have no doubt at all, that, if 
ever op])ortunilies had been met with, my family’s actions 
would have been as lofty as their loyalty was firm ; but 
that happiness was never ours.” 

“ In that case, Mademoiselle de la Vallicre, it belongs to 
kings to repair the w\ant of opportmiity, and most delight- 
edly do I undertake to repair, in your instance, and with 
the least possible delay, the wrongs of fortune towards 
you.” 
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sire,” cried La Vallit^re, eagerly; “leave things, 
I beg, as they now are.” 

“ Is it possible ! you refuse what I ought, and what I 
wish to do for you ?” 

“All I desired has been granted me, when the honor 
was conferred upon me of forming one of IVIadame’s house- 
hold.” 

“ But if you refuse for yourself, at least accei)t for 3"our 
family.” 

“Your generous intentions, sire, bewilder me and make 
me apprehensive, for, in doing for my family what your 
kindness urges 3^ou to do, 3^0111* majesty will raise up 
enemies for us, and enemies for 3’ourself, too. Leave me 
in the ranks of middle-life, sire ; of all the feelings and 
sentiments I experience, leave me to enjoy the phiasing 
instinct of disinterestedness.” 

“ The sentiments you express,” said the king, “ are in- 
deed admirable.” 

“ Quite true,” murmured Aramis in Fouquet’s ear, “and 
he cannot be accustomed to them.” 

“But,” replied Fouquet, “suppose she wxu^e to make a 
similar reply to my letter,” 

“True! ” said AramLs, “let us not aiitiei])ate, but wait 
the conclusion.” 

“ And then, dear Monsieur dTIerblay,” added the super- 
intendent, hardly able to appreciate the sentiments which 
La Valliere had just expressed, “ it is very often sound 
calculation to seem disinterested with monarchs.” 

“ Exactly what I was thinking this vei*y minute,” said 
Aramis. “ Let us listen.” 

The king approached nearer to La A\‘illi(>re, and as the 
rain dripped more and more through the foliage of the oak, 
he held his hat over the head of the young girl, wdio raised 
her beautiful blue eyes towards the royal hat which shel- 
tered her, and shook her head, sighing deeply as she did so. 
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« What melancholy thought,” said the king, “ can pos- 
sibly reach your heart when I place mine as a rampart 
before it ? ” 

“ I will tell you, sire. I had already once before broached 
this question, which is so diftlcult for a young girl of my 
age to discuss, but your majesty imposed silence on me. 
Your majesty belongs not to yourself alone : you are mar- 
ried ; and every seiitiineiit which would separate your 
majc'sl}" from the queen, in leading you to take notice of 
me, will be a sour(‘e of the profoundest sorrow for the 
queen.” The king endeavored to iiiterrui)t the young girl, 
l)ut she continued with a suppliant gestine. ‘‘The Queen 
Maria, with an attaelinient which can be v eil understood, 
follows with her eyes every step of your majesty which 
sei)arates you from her. Ihq>py enough in having had 
her fate united to your own, she weepingly im])lores 
ireaven to i)reserve you to her, and is jealous of the 
faintest throb of your lieart bestowed elsewhere.” The 
king again seemed anxious to s])eak, but again did La 
Valliere venture to })revent him. — ‘‘Would it not, there- 
fore, be a most blamablo aclion,” she contimied, “if your 
majesty, a witness of this anxious and disinterested atfec- 
tion, gave the (pieen any cause for jealousy y Forgive me, 
sire, for the expressions I have used. 1 well know^ it is 
impossil)h‘, or rather that it would be impossible, that the 
greatest queen of the whole world could be jealous of a 
poor girl like myself. But though a queen, she is still a 
woman, and her lieart, like that of the rest of her sex, 
cannot close itself against the susiiicions which such as 
are evil disposed, insinuate. For heaven’s sake, sire, think 
no more of me : I am unworthy of your regard.” 

“ Do you not know that in speaking as you have done 
you change my esteem for you into the profoundest ad- 
miration?” 

“ Sire, you assume my words to be contrary to the 
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truth ; you suppose me to be better than I really am, and 
attach a greater merit to me than God ever intended should 
be the case. Spare me, sire; for, did I not know that 
your majesty was the most generous man in your king- 
dom, I should believe you were jesting.” 

“You do not, I know, fear such a thing; I am quite 
sure of that,” exclaimed Louis. 

“I shall be obliged to believe it, if your majesty con- 
tinues to hold such language towards me.” 

“ I am most unhaj^py, then,” said the king, in a tone of 
regret which was not assumed ; I am the unha{>j)iest 
prince in the Cliristian world, since I am powerless to in- 
duce belief in my words, in one wliom I love tlie best in 
the wide world, and who almost breaks my heart by re- 
fusing to credit my regard for her.” 

“Oh, sire!” said La Valliore, gently putting the king 
aside, who had aj)proached nearer to her, “ I tliink the 
storm has passed away now, and the rain has ceased.” At 
the very moment, however, as the poor girl, IhHdng as it 
were, from her o\vn heart, which doubtless throbbed but 
too well in unison with the king’s, uttered these w^n-ds, the 
storm undertook to contradict her. Adead-wiiite flash of 
lightning illumined the forest with a W'eird glare, and a ])eal 
of thunder, like a discharge of artillery, hurst over tlieir 
heads, as if the height of the oak that sheltered them had 
attracted the storm. The young girl could not repress a 
cry of terror. The king with one hand dvoAv her towards 
his heart, and stretched the other above her head, as 
though to shield her from the lightning. A moment’s 
silence ensued, as the group, delightful as everything 
young and loving is delightful, remained motionless, while 
Fouquet and Aramis contemplated it in attitudes as mo- 
tionless as La Valliere and the king. “ Oh, sire ! ” mur- 
mured La Valliere, “do you hear?” and her head fell 
upon his shoulder. 
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“Yes,” said the king. “You see, the storm has not 
passed away.” 

“ Jt is a warning^ sireP The king smiled. “ Sire, it is 
the voice of Heaven in anger.” 

“ Be it BO,” said the king. “ I agree to accept that peal 
of thunder as a warning, and even as a menace, if, in five 
minutes from the present moment, it is renewed with equal 
violence ; but if not, permit me to think that the storm is 
a storm simj)ly, and nothing more.” And the king, at the 
same moment, raised his head, as if to interrogate the 
lieavens. But, as if the remark had been heard and ac- 
eo}>ted, during the five minutes which elapsed after the 
hurst of thunder which had alarmed them, no renewed 
peal was heard ; and, when the thunder was again heard, 
it was passing away as plainly as if, during those same 
five minutes, the storm, put to flight, had traversed the 
heav(ms with the w'ings of the wind. “ W^'ell, Louise,” 
said the king, in a low' tone of voice, “do you still threaten 
me with the anger of Heaven? and, since you washed to 
regard the storm as a warning, do you still believe it bodes 
misfortune ? ” 

Tlie young girl looked up, and saw' that wdiile they had 
been talking, tlie rain had penetrated the foliage above 
them, and w’as trickling dowm the king's face. “ Oh, sire, 
sire ! ” she exclaimed, in accents of eager apprehension, 
wdiicli greatly agitated the king. “ Is it for me,” she 
murmured, “ that the king remains thus uncovered, and 
ex})()s(Ml to the rain ? What am I, then ? ” 

“ You fire, you perceive,” said the king, “ the divinity 
wiio dissipates the storm, and brings back fine weather.” 
In fact, even as the king spoke, a ray of sunlight streamed 
through the forest, and caused the rain-drops wdiich rested 
upon the leaves, or fell vertically among the openmgs 
in the branches of the trees, to glisten like diamonds. 

“ Sire,” said La Valli^re, almost overcome, but making 
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a powerful effort over herself, “ think of the anxieties 
your majesty will have to submit to on my account. 
At this very moment, they are seeking you in every di- 
rection. The queen must be full of uneasiness ; and Ma- 
dame — oh, Madame ! ” the yomig girl exclaimed, with an 
expression almost resembling terror. 

This name had a certain effect upon the king. He 
started, and disengaged himself from La VallicM*o, whom 
he had, till that moment, held pressed against liis heart. 
He then advanced towards the path, in order to look round, 
and returned, somewhat thoughtfully, to La Vallic^re. 
“ Madame, did you say ? ” he remarked. 

“ Yes, Madame ; she, too, is jealous,” said La Vallic^re, 
with a marked tone of voice; and her eyes, so timorous 
in their expression, and so modestly fugitive in their 
glance, for a moment, ventured to look inquiringly into 
the king’s. 

“ Still,” returned Louis, making an effort over himself, 
“ it seems to me that Madame has no reason, no right to 
be jealous of me.” 

‘‘Alas! ” murmured La Yalliere. 

“ Are you, too,” said the king, almost in a tone of re- 
proach, “arej'ou among those who think the sister lias a 
right to be jealous of the brother? ” 

“ It is not for me, sire, to seek to penetrate your majesty’s 
secrets.” 

“ You do believe it, then ?” exclaimed the king. 

“ I believe Madame is jealous, sire,” La Valliere replied, 
firmly. 

“ Is it possible,” said the king, with some anxiety, “ that 
you have perceived it, then, from her conduct towards 
you ? Have her manners in any way been such towards 
you, that you can attribute them to the jealousy you 
speak of?” 

“ Not at all, sire ; I am of so little imi^ortance ” 
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Oh ! if it were really the case ” exclaimed Louis, 

violently. 

“ Sire,” iuteiTupted the young girl, ‘‘ it has ceased rain- 
ing ; some one is coming, I think.” And, forgetful of all 
etiquette, she had seized the king by tlie arm. 

“ Well,” rei)lied the king, “ let them come. Who is 
there who would venture to think I had done wrong in 
remainirig alone with Mademoiselle de la Vallicire ?” 

“ For pity’s sake, sire ! they will think it strange to see 
you wet through, in this mamier, and that you should 
liave run such risk for me.” 

“ I have simply done my duty as a gentleman,” said 
Louis ; “ and woe to him who may fail in his, in criticis- 
ing Ins sovereign's conduct.” In fact, at this moment, a 
few eager and curious faces were seen in the walk, as if 
engaged in a searcli. ('atching glimpses at last of the 
king and La Valliere, they seemed to have found what 
tliey were seeking. They were some of the courtiers who 
had been sent by tlie queen and ^Madame, and uncovered 
themselves, in token of having perceived his majesty. 
Lut Louis, notwithstanding La Vallicre's confusion, did 
not quit his respectful and tender attitude. Then, when 
all the courtiers were assembled in the walk — when every 
one had been able to perceive the extraordinary mark of 
deference with which he had treated the young girl, by 
remaining standing and bare-headed during the storm — 
he offered lier his arm, led her towards the group who 
were waiting, recognized by an inclination of the head 
the respectful salutations which were paid him on all sides ; 
and, still holding his hat in his hand, he conducted her 
to her carriage. And, as a few sparse drops of rain con- 
tinued to fall — a last adieu of the vanishing storm — the 
other ladies, whom respect had prevented getting into 
tlieir carriages before the king, remained altogether un- 
protected by hood or cloak, exposed to the rain from which 
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the king was protecting, as well as he was able, the hum- 
blest among tliem. The queen and JMadame must, like 
the others, have witnessed this exaggerated courtesy of 
the king. Madame was so disconcerted at it, that slio 
touched the queen with her elbow, saying at the same 
time, Look there, look there.” 

The queen closed her eyes as if she had been siuhh'iily 
seized with a faiiiting-spell. She lifted her hand to her 
face and entered her carriage, Madame following her. 
The king again mounted his horse, and without showing 
a preference for any particular carriage door, he returned 
to Fontainebleau, the reins hanging over liis horse’s neck, 
absorbed in thought. As soon as the erowd had disap- 
peared, and the sound of the horses and carriages grew 
fainter in the distance, and when they were certain, in 
fact, that no one could see them, Araniis and Fompiet eamo 
out of their grotto, and both of them in silence ])assed 
slowly on towards the walk. Aramis looked most iiar- 
rowly not only at the whole extent of the o])en spaco 
stretching out before and behmd him, but even into the 
very depth of the wood. 

“ Monsieur h’ouquet,” he said, when lie had (iuit(* satis- 
fied himself that they w’ere alone, “ v'c must get back, at 
any cost, the letter you wrote to La ^'aUiere.” 

“ That will be easy enough,” said Fouqiud, if my 
servant has not given it to her.” 

“ In any case it must be had, do you understand ?” 

“ Yes. The king is in love with this girl, you mean ?” 

“ Deepl\% and what is worse is, that on her sid(‘, the 
girl is passionately attached to him.” 

“ As much as to say that we must change our tactics, 1 
suppose ? ” 

“ Not a doubt of it; you have no time to lose. You 
must see La VallifTC, and, without thinking any more of 
becoming her lover, whieh is out of the question, must 
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declare yourself her most devoted friend and her most 
humble servant.” 

“ I will do so,” replied Fouquet, “ find without the 
slii^htcst feeluig of disinclination, for she seems a good- 
Iiearted girl.” 

“Or a very clever one,” said Aramis ; “but in that 
cases all the greater reiison.” Then he added, after a mo- 
nicnfs pause, “ If I am not mistaken, that girl will be- 
come the strongest passion of the king s life. Let us 
return to our carriage, and, as fast sus possible, to the 
chateau.” 


CHAPTER XXVUI. 

TOBY. 

Two hours after the superintendent's carriage had set 
olV b}^ Aramis's directions. c<mveying tliem both towards 
Fontain(‘l)icau with tlic fleetness of the clouds the last 
l)reath of the temj)est w'as hurrying across the face of 
licavcn, Tai \iilli(‘n‘ w'as closeted in her owti apartment, 
w itli a simph* muslin WTapper round her, having just fin- 
islicd a slight r(‘f)ast, wliich w'as placed upon a marble table. 
Suddenly tlu* door wms opened, and a servant entered to 
announce M. Fouquet, wiio had called to request permis- 
sion to pay his respects to her. She made him repeat tlie 
message twice over, for tlie poor girl only knew JM. Fou- 
quet by name, and eoiild not conceive wdiat business she 
could ix>ssibly have with a superintendent of finances. 
However, as he miglit represent the king — and, after the 
conversation w'e havi^ recorded it w’as very likely — she 
glanced at lier mirror, drew out still more the ringlets of 
her hair, and desired him to be admitted. La Vallit’^re 
could not, however, refrain from a certain feeling of uu- 
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easiness. A visit from the superintendent was not an or- 
dinary event in the life of any woman attached to the court. 
Fouquet, so notorious for his generosity, his gallantry, 
and his sensitive delicacy of feeling with regard to women 
generally, had received more invitations than he had re- 
quested audiences. In many houses, the x^resence of the 
superintendent had been significant of fortune ; in many 
hearts, of love. Fouquet entered the apartment with a 
manner full of respect, presenting himself with that ease 
and gracefulness of manner which was the distinctive 
characteristic of the men of eminence of that period, and 
which at the present day seems no longer to be under- 
stood, even through the interpretation of the i)ortraits of 
the x^eriod, in which the painter has endeavored to recall 
them to being. La Yallidre acknowledged the ceremonious 
salutation which Fouquet addressed to her by a gentle 
inclination of the head, and motioned him to a scat. But 
Fouquet, with a bow, said, ‘‘ I will not sit down until you 
have pardoned me.” 

I ?” asked La Yalli^re, “ pardon what ? ” 

Fouquet fixed a most piercing look ux)on the young girl, 
and fancied he could perceive in her face nothing but the 
most unaffected surprise. “ I observe,” ho said, “ that 
you have as much generosity as intelligence, and T read 
in your eyes the forgiveness T solicit. A ]>ardon j)ro- 
noiinced by your lips is insufficient for me, and I need the 
forgiveness of your heart and mind.” 

“ LTpon my honor, monsieur,” said La t'aHirre, “ I as- 
sure you most positively I do not understand your mean- 
ing.” 

“ Again, that is a delicacy on your |>art which charms 
me,” replied Fouquet, “ and I see you do not wisli me t(i 
blush before you.” 

Blush! blush before m^/ Why should you blush ?” 

^ Can I have deceived myself,” said Fouquet ; “ and 
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can I have been happy enough not to have offended you 
by my conduct towards you ? ” 

“ Really, monsieur,” said La Valli^re, shrugging her 
shoulders, “ you speak in enigmas, and I suppose I am too 
ignorant to understand you.” 

“ Be it so,” said Fouquefc ; “ I will not insist. Tell me 
only, I entreat you, that I may rely upon your full and 
complete forgiveness.” 

“ I have but only one reply to make to you, monsieur,” 
said La Yallic^re, somewhat impatiently, “ and I hope that 
will satisfy you. If I knew the wrong you have done me, 

I would forgive you, and I now do so with still greater 
reason since I am ignorant of the wrong you allude 
to.” 

Fouquet bit his lips, as Aramis would have done. “ In 
that case,” he said, “ I may hope, that, notwithstanding 
what has happened, our good understanding will remain 
undisturbed, and that you will kindly confer the favor 
upon me of believing in my respectful friendship.” 

La Yalliere fancied that she now began to understand, 
and said to herself, “ I should not have believed M. Fou- 
(\uet so eager to seek the source of a favor so very recent,” 
and then added alov\d, Your friendship, monsieur I you 
olTer me your friendship. The honor, on the contrary, is 
mine, and I f(‘el overpowered by it.” 

“ I am aware,” readied Fouquet, “ that the friendship 
of the master may appear more brilliant and desirable 
than that of the servant ; but I assure you the latter will bo 
<iuite as devoted, (piite as faithful, and altogether clisin- 
terested.” 

La Yallierebow'ed, for, in fact, the voice of the superinten- 
dent seemed to convey both eonvietion and real devotion 
in its tone, and slio lield out her hand to him, saying, “ I 
believe you.” 

Fouquet eagerly took hold of the young girl’s hand. 
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“You see no difficulty, therefore,” he added, “ in restor- 
ing me that unhappy letter.” 

“ What letter?” inquired La Valli^re. 

Fouquet interrogated her with his most searching gaze, 
as he had already done before, but the same ingenuous 
expression, the same transparently candid look met his. 
“ I am obliged to confess,” he said, after this denial, 
“ that your heart is the most delicate in the world, and I 
should not feel I was a man of honor and uprightness if T 
were to suspect anything from a woman so generous as 
yourself.” 

“ Ileally, Monsieur Fouquet,” replied La Valli(>re, “ it is 
with profound regret I am obliged to repeat that 1 al)so- 
lutely understand nothing of what you refer to.” 

“ In fact, then, upon your honor, mademoiselle, you 
have not received any letter from me ? ” 

“ Upon my honor, none,” rcxdied La Vallii^re, firmly. 

“ Very well, that is quite sufficient; permit me, then, 
to renew the assurance of my utmost esteem and respect,” 
said Fouquet. Then, bowing, he left the room to secik 
Aramis, who was waiting for him in his own apartment, 
and leaving La Vallidre to ask herself whether the super- 
intendent had not lost his senses. 

‘‘Well! ” inquired Aramis, who was impatiently wait- 
ing Fouquet’s return, “ are you satisfied with the favor- 
ite?” 

“ Enchanted,” replied Fouquet ; “ she is a woman full of 
intelligence and fine feeling.” 

“ She did not get angry, then? ” 

“ Far from that — she did not even seem to understand.” 

“ To understand what ? ” 

“ To understand that I had written to her.” 

“ She must, however, have understood you sufficiently to 
give the letter back to you, for I presume she returned it.” 

“ Not at all ” 
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« At least, you satisfied yourself that she had burnt it.” 

“My dear Monsieur d’Herblay, 1 have been playing at 
cross-purposes for more than an hour, and, however amus- 
ing it may be, I begin to have had enough of this game. 
So understand me thoroughly : the girl pretended not to 
understand what I was saying to her; she denied having 
received any letter; therefore, having positively denied 
its receipt, she was unable either to return or burn it.” 

“ Oh ! oh ! ” said Aramis, with uneasiness, “ what is 
this you tell me ? ” 

“ I say that she swore most positively she had not re- 
ceived any letter.” 

“ That is too much. And did you not insist? ” 

“ On the contrary, I did insist, almost impertinently 
even.” 

“ And she persisted in her denial ? ” 

“ Unhesitatingly.” 

“And she did not contradict herself once ? ” 

“ Not once.” 

“ But, in that case, then, you have left our letter in her 
hands ? ” 

“ How could I do otherwise.” 

“ Oh ! it was a great mistake.” 

“ What the deuce would you have done in my place ? ” 

“One could not force her, certainly, but it is very em- 
barrassing ; such a letter ought not to remain in existence 
against us.” 

“ Oh ! the young girl’s disposition is generosity itself ; 
I looked at her eyes, and I can read eyes well.” 

“ You think she can be relied upon ? ” 

“ From my heart I do.” 

“ Well, I think we are mistaken.” 

“In what way?” 

“ I think that, in point of fact, as she herself told you, 
she did not receive the letter.” 
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“ What ! do you suppose 

“ I suppose that, from some motive, of which we know 
nothing, your man did not deliver the letter to her.” 

Fouquet rang the bell. A servant appeared. “ Send 
Toby here,” he said. A moment afterwards a man made 
his appearance, with an anxious, restless look, shrewd ex- 
pression of the mouth, with short arms, and his back some- 
what bent. Aramis fixed a penetrating look upon him. 

“ Will you allow me to interrogate him myself ? ” in- 
quired Aramis. 

“Do so,” said Fouquet. 

Aramis was about to say something to the lackey, when 
he paused. “ No,” he said ; “ he would see that Ave attach 
too much importance to his answer; therefore question 
him yourself ; I will pretend to be writing.” Aramis ac- 
cordingly placed himself at a table, his back turned to- 
wards the old attendant, whose every gesture and look he 
watched in a looking-glass opposite to him. 

“ Come here, Toby,” said Fouquet to the valet, who 
approached with a tolerably firm step. “ How did you 
execute my commission ? ” inquired Fouquet. 

“ In the usual Avay, monseigneur,” replied the man. 

“ But how, tell me ? ” 

“ I succeeded in penetrating as far as Mademoiselle de 
la Valliere’s apartment ; but she was at mass, and so I 
placed the note on her toilette-table. Is not that what 
you told me to do ? ” 

“ Precisely ; and is that all ?” 

“ Absolutely all, monseigneur.” 

“No one was there? ” 

“ No one.” 

“Did you conceal yourself as I told you ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And she returned ? ” 

“ Ten minutes afterwards.” 
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« And no one could have taken the letter? ’’ 

“No one ; for no one had entered the room.” 

“ From the outside, but from the interior ? ” 

“ From the pkice where I was secreted, I could see to 
the very end of the room.” 

“ Now listen to me,” said Fouquet, looking fixedly at 
the lackey ; “ if this letter did not reach its proper desti- 
nation, confess it ; for, if a mistake has been made, your 
head shall be the forfeit.” 

Toby started, but immediately recovered himself. 
“ Monseigneur,” he said, “ I placed the letter on the very 
place I told you : and I ask only half an hour to prove to 
you that the letter is in Mademoiselle de la Valliere’s hand, 
or to bring you back the letter itself.” 

Aramis looked at tlie valet scrutinizingly. Fouquet 
was ready in placing confidence in people, and for twenty 
years this man had served him faithfully. “ Go,” he said ; 
“ but bring me the proof you speak of.” The lackey 
quitted the room. 

“ Well, what do you think of it ?” inquired Fouquet of 
Aramis. 

“ I think that you must, by some means or another, as- 
sure yourself of tlie truth, either that the letter has or has 
not, reached La Valliore; that, in the first case. La Val- 
li^re must return it to you, or satisfy you by burning it 
in your j^resence ; that, in the second, you must have the 
letter back again, even were it to cost you a million. 
Come, is not that your opinion? ” 

“ Yes ; but still, my dear bishop, I believe you are exag- 
gerating the importance of the affair.” 

“ Blind, how blind you are ! ” murmured Aramis. 

“ La Valliore,” returned Fouquet, “ whom we assume to 
be a schemer of the first ability, is simply nothing more 
than a coquette, who hopes that I shall pay my court to 
her, because I have already done so, and who, now that 
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she has received a confirmation of the king’s regard, hopes 
to keep me in leading strings with the letter. It is natural 
enough.” 

Aramis shook his head. 

“ Is not that your opinion ? ” said Fouquet. 

“ She is not a coquette,” he replied. 

“ Allow me to tell you ” 

“ Oh ! I am well enough acquainted with women who 
are coquettes,” said Aramis. 

“ My dear friend ! ” 

“It is a long time ago since I finished my education, 
you mean. But women are the same, throughout the 
centuries.” 

“True; but men change, and you at the present day 
are far more suspicious than you formerly were.” 
And then, beginning to laugh, he added, “ Come, if La 
Valliere is willing to love me only to the extent of a 
third, and the king two-thirds, do you think the condition 
acceptable?” 

Aramis rose impatiently. “La Valliere,” he said “has 
never loved, and never will love, any one but the king.” 

“ At all events,” said Fouquet, “ what would you 
do?” 

“ Ask me rather what I would have done ? ” 

“ Well ! what would you have done ? ” 

“ In the first place, I should not have allowed that man 
to depart.” 

“ Toby?” 

“ Yes; Toby is a traitor. Nay, I am sure of it, and I 
would not have let him go until he had told me the 
truth.” 

“ There is still time. 1 will recall him, and do you 
question him in your turn.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“But I assure you it is useless. He has been with me 
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for twenty years, and has never made the slightest mis- 
take, and yet,” added Fouquet, laughing, ‘‘ it would have 
been easy enough for him to have done so.” 

“Still, call him back. Tliis morning T fancy I saw that 
face, in earnest conversation with one of M. Colbert’s 
men.” 

“ Where was that ? ” 

“ Oijposite the stables.” 

“ Bah ! all my people are at daggers drawn with that 
fellow.” 

“I saw him, I tell you, and his face, which should 
have been unknown to me when he entered just now, 
struck me as disagreeably familiar.” 

“ Why did you not say something, then, while he was 
here ? ” 

“Because it is only at this very minute that my mem- 
ory is clear upon the sulqect.” 

“Really,” said Fouquet, “you alarm me.” And he 
again rang the bell. 

“Provided that it is not already too late,” said 
Aramis. 

Fouquet once more rang iini^at iently. The valet usually 
in attendance appeared. “ Toby ! ” said Fouquet, “ send 
Toby.” The valet again sliut the door. 

“You leave me at perfect liberty, I suppose?” 

“Entirely so.” 

“ T may employ all means, then to ascertain the truth.” 

“All.” 

“ Intimidation, even? ” 

“ I constitute you public prosecutor in my place.” 

They waited ten minutes longer, but uselessly, and 
Fouquet, thorouglily out of patience, again rang loudly. 

“ Toby ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ Monseigneur,” said the valet, “ they are lookmg for 
him.” 
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“ He cannot be far distant, I have not given him any 
commission to execute.” 

“ I will go and see, monseigiieur,” replied the valet, as 
he closed the door. Aramis, during this interview, walked 
impatiently but without a syllable, up and down the cabi- 
net. They waited a further ten minutes. Fouquet rang in 
a manner to alarm the very dead. The valet again x)re- 
sented himself, trembling in a way to induce a belief that 
he was the bearer of bad news. 

“Monseigneur is mistaken,” he said, before even 
Fouquet could mterrogate him, “ you must have given 
Toby some commission, for he has been to the stables and 
taken your lordship’s swiftest horse, and saddled it him- 
self.” 

“Well?” 

“ And he has gone off.” 

“Gone!” exclaimed Fouquet. “Let him be pursued, 
let him be captured.” 

“ Nay, nay,” whispered Aramis, taking him by the hand, 
“ be calm, the evil is done.” 

The valet quietly went out. 

“ The evil is done, you say ?” 

“ No doubt ; I was sure of it. And now, let us give no 
cause for suspicion ; we must calculate the result of the 
blow and ward it off*, if possible.” 

“ After all,” said Fouquet, “ the evil is not great.” 

“ You think so ? ” said Aramis. 

“ Of course. Surely a man is allowed to write a love- 
letter to a woman.” 

“ A man, certainly ; a subject, no : especially, too, when 
the woman in question is one with whom the king is in 
love.” 

“ But the king was not in love with La Valli^re a week 
ago! he was not in love with her yesterday, and the letter 
is dated yesterday; I could not guess the king was in 
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love, when the king’s affection was not even yet in exist- 
ence.” 

“As you please,” replied Aramis ; “but unfortunately 
the letter is not dated, and it is that circumstance par- 
ticularly which annoys me. If it had only been dated 
yesterday, I should not have the slightest shadow of un- 
easiness on your account.” 

Fouquet shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Am I not my own master,” he said, “ and is the king, 
then, king of my brain and of my flesh ? ” 

“You are right,” replied Aramis, “do not let us attach 
greater imi)ortance to matters than is necessary; and 
besides. . . . Well! if we are menaced, we have means of 
defense.” 

“Oh! menaced!” said Fouquet, “you do not place 
this gnat bite as it were, among the number of menace.3 
which may compromise my fortune and my life, do 
you ? ” 

“ Do not forget. Monsieur Fouquet, that the bite of an 
insect can kill a giant, if the insect be venomous.” 

“But has this sovereign power you were speaking of, 
already vanished ? ” 

“ 1 am all-j30werful, it is true, but I am not immortal.” 

“ Come, then, the most pressing matter is to find Toby 
again, I suppose. Is not that your opinion ? ” 

“ Oh ! as for that, you will not find him again,” said 
Aramis, “ and if he were of any great value to you, you 
must give him up for lost.” 

“At all events he is somewhere or another in the 
world,” said Fouquet. 

“ You’re right, let me act,” replied Aramis. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
madame’s four chances. 

Anne of Austria had begged the young queen to pay her 
a visit. For some time past sulfering most acutely, and 
losing both her youth and beauty with that rapidity 
which signalizes the decline of women for whom life 
has been one long contest, Anne of Austria had, in addi- 
tion to her physical sufferings, to experience the bitter- 
ness of being no longer held in any esteem, except as a 
surviving remembrance of the past, amidst the youthful 
beauties, wits, and influential forces of her court. Her 
physician’s opinions, her mirror also, grieved her far less 
than the inexorable warnings which the society of the 
courtiers afforded, who, like rats in a ship, abandon the 
hold into which on the very next voyage the water will in- 
fallibly penetrate, owing to the ravages of decay. Anne of 
Austria did not feel satisfied with the time her eldest son 
devoted to her. The king, a good son, more from affecta- 
tion than from affection, had at first been in the habit 
of passing an hour in the morning and one in the evening 
with his mother ; but, since he had himself undertaken 
the conduct of state affairs, the duration of the morning 
and evening’s visit had been reduced one half ; and then, 
by degi-ees, the morning visit had been suppressed alto- 
gether. They met at mass ; the evening visit was re- 
placed by a meeting, either at the king’s assembly or at 
Madame’s, which the queen attended obligingly enough, 
out of regard to her two sons. 

The result of this was, that Madame gradually acquired 
an immense influence over the court, which made her 
apartments the true royal place of meeting. This, Anne 
of Austria perceived ; knowing herself to be very ill, and 
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condemned by her sufferings to frequent retirement, she 
wiis distressed at the idea that the greater part of her 
future days and evenings would pass away solitary, useless, 
and in despondency. She recalled with terror the isolation 
in which Cardinal Richelieu had formerly left her, those 
dreaded and insupportable evenings, during which, how- 
ever, she had both youth and beauty, which are ever ac- 
companied by hope, to console her. She next formed the 
project of transj)orting the court to her own apartments, 
and of attracting Madame, with her brilliant escort, to her 
gloomy and already sorrowful abode, where the wudow of 
a king of France, and the mother of a king of France, 
was reduced to console, in her artificial widowhood, the 
V eeping wife of a king of France. 

Anne began to reflect. She had intrigued a good deal 
in her life. In the good times past, when her youthful 
mind nursed projects that were, ultimately, invariably 
successful, she had by her side to stimulate her 
ambition and her love, a friend of her own sex, more 
eager, more ambitious than herself, — a friend who had 
loved her, a rare circumstance at court, and whom some 
j)ctty considerations had removed from her forever. 
Rut for many years past — except Madame de Motteville, 
and La JMoiena, her Spanish nurse, a confidante m her 
character of countrywoman and woman too — who could 
boast of having given good advice to the queen ? Who, 
too, among all the youthful heads there, could recall the 
past for her, — that past in which alone she lived ? Anne 
of Austria remembered Madame de Chevreuse, in the first 
place exiled rather by her wish than the king’s, and then 
dying in exile, the wife of a gentleman of obscure birth 
and position. She asked herself Avliat Madame de Clie- 
vreuse would have advised her to do in similar circum- 
stances; and after serious reflection, it seemed as if 
the clever, subtile mind of her frieud, full of experience 
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and soundjudgment, answered her in the well remembered 
ironical tones: “All the msignificant young peoi)le are 
poor and greedy of gain. They recpiire gold and in- 
comes to supply means of amusement ; it is by interest 
you must gain them over.” And Anne of Austria 
adopted this plan. Her purse was well filled, and she had 
at her disposal a considerable sum of money, which had 
been amassed by Mazarin for her, and lodged in a place of 
safety. She possessed the most magnificent jewels in 
France, and especially pearls of a size so large that they 
made the king sigh every time he saw them, because the 
l)earls of his crown were like millet seed compared to 
them. Anne of Austria had neither beauty nor charms 
any longer at her disposal. She gave out, therefore, that 
her wealth w'as great, and as an inducement for others to 
visit her apartments she let it be known that there were 
good gold crowns to be won at play, or that handsome 
presents were likely to be made on days when all \vont 
well with her ; or windfalls, in the shape of annuities which 
she had wrung from the king by entreaty, and thus she 
determined to maintain her credit. In the first place, she 
tried these means upon Madame ; because, to gain her 
consent was of more importance than anything else. 
Madame, notwithstanding the bold confidence with which 
her wit and beauty inspired her, blindly ran head fore- 
most into the net thus stretched out to catch her. En- 
riched by degrees by these presents and transfers of prop- 
erty, she took a fancy to inheritances by anticipation. 
Anne of Austria adopted the same means towards 
Monsieur, and even towards the king himself. She insti- 
tuted lotteries in her apartments. The day on which the 
present chapter opens, invitations had been issued for a 
late supper in the queen-mother’s apartments, as she in- 
tended that two beautiful diamond bracelets of exquisite 
workmanship should be put into a lottery. The medal- 
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lions were antique cameos of the greatest value ; the dia- 
monds, in point of intrinsic value, did not represent a 
very considerable amount, but the originality and rarity of 
the workmanship were such, that every one at court not 
only wished to possess the bracelets, but even to see the 
queen herself wear them ; for, on the days she wore them, 
it was considered as a favor to be admitted to admire 
them in kissing her hands. The courtiers had, even with 
regard to this subject, adopted various expressions of gal- 
lantry to establish the aphorism, that the bracelets would 
have been priceless in value if they had not been unfortu- 
nate enough to be placed in contact with arms as beauti- 
ful as the queen’s. This compliment had been honored 
by a translation into all the languages of Europe, and 
numerous verses in Latin and French had been circulated 
on the subject. The day that Anne of Austria had 
selected for the lottery was a decisive moment ; the king 
had not been near his mother for a couple of days ; Madame, 
after the great scene of the Dryads and Naiads, was sulk- 
ing by herself. It is true, the king’s fit of resentment was 
over, but his mmd was absorbingly occupied by a circum- 
stance that raised hhn above the stormy disputes and 
giddy pleasures of the court. 

Anne of Austria affected a diversion by the announce- 
ment of the famous lottery to take place in her apartments 
on the following evening. With this object in view she 
saw the young queen, whom, as we have already seen, she 
had invited to pay her a visit in the morning. “ I have 
good news to tell you,” she said to her; “the king has 
been saying the most tender thuigs about you. He is 
yoimg, you know, and easily drawn away ; but so long as 
you keep near me, he will not venture to keep away from 
you, to whom, besides, he is most warmly and affection- 
idely attached. I intend to have a lottery this evening 
and shall expect to see you.” 
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“ I have heard,” said the young queen, with a sort of 
timid reproach, “ that your majesty intends to put in the 
lottery those lovely bracelets whose rarity is so great 
that we ought not to allow them to pass out of the cus- 
tody of the crown, even were there no other reason than 
that they had once belonged to you.” 

“ My daughter,” said Anne of Austria, who read the 
young queen’s thoughts, and wished to console her for not 
having received the bracelets as a ])resent, ‘‘it is posi- 
tively necessary that I should induce Madame to pass her 
time in my apartments.” 

“Madame ! ” said the young queen, blushing. 

“ Of course : would you not prefer to have a rival near 
you, Avhom you could watch and influence, to knowing that 
the king is with her always as ready to flirt as to be 
flirted with by her. The lottery I have proposed is my 
means of attraction for that purpose ; do you blame me ‘r* ” 

“ Oh no ! ” returned Maria Theresa, clapping her hands 
with a child-like expression of delight. 

“ And you no longer regret, then, that I did not give 
you these bracelets, as I at first intended to do ? ” 

“ Oh, no, no ! ” 

“Very well ; make yourself look as beautiful as possible, 
that our supper may be very brilliant ; the gayer you 
seem, the more charming you appear, and you will 
eclipse all the ladies present as much by your brilliancy as 
by your rank.” 

Maria Theresa left full of delight. An hour afterwards, 
Anne of Austria received a visit from Madame, whom slie 
covered with caresses, saying, “ Excellent news ! the king 
is charmed with my lottery.” 

“ But I,” replied Madame, “ am not quite so greatly 
charmed ; to see such beautiful l)racelets on any one’s 
arms but youi'S or mUte^ is what 1 cainiot reconcile my- 
seif to.” 
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“ Well, well,” said Anne of Austria, concealing by a 
smile a violent pang she had just experienced, “do not 
look at things in the worst light immediately.” 

“ Ah, madaine, fortune is blind, and I am told there are 
two hundred tickets.” 

“ (Juite as many as that; but you cannot surely forget 
that there can only be one winner.” 

“No doubt. But who will that be? Can you tell?” 
said Madame, in despair. 

“ You remind me that I had a dream last night; my 
dreams are always good, — I sleep so little.” 

“ What was your dream ? — ^Imt are you suffering ? ” 

“ No,” said the queen, stifling with wonderful command 
the torture of a renewed attack of shooting pains in her 
bosom ; “ I dreamed that the king won the bracelets.” 

“ The king ! ” 

“ You are going to ask me, I think, what the king could 
possibly do with the bracelets?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you would not add, perhaps, that it would be 
very fortunate if the king were really to win, for he would 
be obliged to give the bracelets to some one else.” 

“ To restore them to you, for instance.” 

“ In which case I should immediately give them away ; 
for you do not think, I suppose,” said the queen, laughing, 
“ that I have put these bracelets up to a lottery from ne- 
cessity. My object was to give them without arousing 
any one’s jealousy ; but if fortune will not get me out of my 
difficulty — well, I will teach fortune a lesson — and I know 
very well to whom I intend to offer the bracelets.” These 
words were accompanied by so expressive a smile, that 
Madame could not resist paying her by a grateful kiss. 

“But,” added Anne of Austria, “do you not know, as 
well as I do, that if the king were to win the bracelets, he 
would not restore them to me ? ” 
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“ You mean he would give them to the queen? ” 

“ No; and for the very same reason, that he would not 
give them back again to me ; since, if I had wished to 
make the queen a present of them, I had no need of 
him for that purpose.” 

Madame cast a side glance upon the bracelets, which, 
in their casket, were dazzUngly exposed to view upon a 
table close beside her. 

«How beautiful they are,” she said, sighing. “But 
stay,” Madame continued, “ we are quite forgetting that 
your majesty’s dream was nothing but a dream.” 

“ I should be very much surprised,” returned Anne of 
Austria, “ if my dream were to deceive me ; that has 
happened to me very seldom.” 

“We may look upon you as a prophetess, then.” 

“ I have already said, that I dream but very rarely ; 
but the coincidence of my dream about this matter, with 
my own ideas, is extraordinary ! it agrees so wonderfully 
with my own views and arrangements.” 

“ What arrangements do you allude to ? ” 

“ That you will get the bracelets, for instance.” 

“ In that case, it will not be the king.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Anne of Austria, “ there is not such a very 
great distance between his majesty’s heart and your own ; 
for, are not you his sister, for whom he has a great re- 
gard ? There is not, I repeat, so very wide a distance, 
that my dream can be pronounced false on that account. 
Come, let us reckon up the chances in its favor.” 

“ I will count them.” 

“ In the first place, we will begin with the dream. If 
the Idng wins, he is sure to give you the bracelets.” 

“ I admit that is one.” 

“ If you win them, they are yours.” 

“ Naturally ; that may be admitted also.” 

“ Lastly ; — if Monsieur were to win them ! ” 
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« Oh ! ” said Madame, laughing heartily, « he would 
give them to the Chevalier de Lorraine.” 

Anne of Austria laughed as heartily as her daughter-in- 
hiw ; so, much so indeed, that her sufferings again returned, 
and made her turn suddenly pale in the very midst of her 
enjoyment. 

“ What is the matter ? ” inquired Madame, terrified. 

“ Nothing, nothing ; a pain in my side. I have been 
laughing too much. We were at the fourth chance, I 
think.” 

“ I cannot see a fourth.” 

“ I beg your pardon ; I am not excluded from the chance 
of winning, and if I be the winner, you are sure of me.” 

“ Oh ! thank you, thank you ! ” exclaimed Madame. 

“ I hope you look upon yourself as one whose chances 
are good, and that my dream now begins to assume the 
solid outlines of reality.” 

“ Yes, indeed : you give me both hope and confidence,” 
said Madame, “and the bracelets, won in this manner, 
will be a hundred times more precious to me.” 

“Well ! then, good-bye, until this evening.” And the 
two princesses separated. Anne of Austria, after her 
daughter-in-law had left her, said to herself, as she ex- 
amined the bracelets, “ They are, indeed, precious ; since, 
by their means, this evening, I shall have won over a 
heart to my side, and, at the same time, fathomed an im- 
portant secret.” 

“ Then turning towards the deserted recess in her room, 
she said, addressing vacancy — “ Is it not thus that you 
would have acted, my poor Chevreuse ? Yes, yes ; I know 
it is.” 

And, like a perfume of other, fairer days, her youth, 
her imagination, and her happiness, seemed to be wafted 
towards the g^ho of this invocation. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE LOTTERY. 

By eight o’clock in the evening, every one had assem- 
bled in the queen- mother’s apartments. Anne of Austria, 
in full dress, beautiful still, from former loveliness, and 
from all the resources coquetry can command at tlie 
bands of clever assistants, concealed, or rather pretended 
to conceal, from the crowd of courtiers who surrounded 
her, and who still admired her, thanks to the combina- 
tion of circumstances which we have indicated in the x)re- 
ceding chapter, the ravages, which were already visible, 
of the acute suffering to which she finally yielded a few 
years later. Madame, almost as great a coquette as Anne 
of Austria, and the queen, simple and natural as usual, 
were seated beside her, each contending for her good 
graces. The ladies of honor, united in a body, in order to 
resist with greater effect and consequently with more suc- 
cess, the witty and lively conversations which the young 
men held about them, were enabled, like a battalion 
formed in square, to offer each other the means of attack 
and defense which w^ere thus at their command. Monta- 
lais, learned in that species of warfare which consists of 
sustained skirmishing, protected the whole line by a sort 
of rolling fire she directed against the enemy. Saint- A i- 
gnan, in utter despair at the rigor, which became almost 
insulting, from the very fact of her persisting in it. Made- 
moiselle de Tonnay-Charente displayed, tried to turn his 
back upon her ; but, overcome by tlie irresistible brilliancy 
of her eyes, he, every moment, returned to consecrate his 
defeat by new submissions, to which Mademoiselle de 
Tonnay-Charente did not fail to reply by fresh acts of 
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impertinence. Saint- did not know which way to 
turn. La ValliCire had about her, not exactly a court, but 
sprinklings of courtiers. Saint-Aignan, hoping by tliis 
maneuver to attract Athenais’s attention towards him, 
approached the young girl, and saluted her with a respect 
that induced some to believe that he wushed to balance 
AthenaTs by Louise. Hut these were persons who had 
neither been witnesses of the scene during the shoAver, 
nor had lieard it spoken of. As the majority was already 
informed, and well informed too, on the matter, the ac- 
knowledged favor with which she was regarded had at- 
tracted to her side some of the most astute, as Avell as the 
least sensible, members of the court. The former, be- 
cause they said with Montaigne, “ IIoav do I know ? ” and 
the latter, wlio said with Jiabelais, “Perhaps.” Tlie 
greatest number had follow^ed in the w^ake of tlu' latter, 
just as in hunting five or six of the best hounds alone 
follow the scent of the animal hunted, whilst the remain- 
der of the pack follow only the scent of the hounds. The 
two queens and Madame examined with particmlar atten- 
tion the toilettes of their ladies and maids of lionor ; and 
they condescended to forget they were queens in recol- 
lecting that they were Avomen. In other Avords, they 
pitilessly picked to pieces cA^ery person present Avho Avore 
a petticoat. The looks of both princesses simultaneously 
fell upon La Valliere, Avho, as AA^e have just said, Avas com- 
pletely surrounded at that moment. Madame knew not 
Avhat pity Avas, and said to the queen-mother, as she 
turned toAvards her, “ If fortune Avere just, she AA^ould 
favor that poor La Valliere.” 

“ That is not possible,” said the queen-mother, smiling. 

“Why not?” 

“There are only tAvo hundred tickets, so that it was 
not possible to inscribe every one's name on the list.” 

“ And hers is not there, then ? ” 
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“ Xo!” 

“ What a pity ! she might have won them, and then 
sold them.” 

“ Sold them ! ” exclaimed the queen. 

“Yes; it would have been a dowry for her, and she 
would not have been obliged to marry without her trous* 
seauy as will probably be the case.” 

“ Really,” answered the queen-mother, “ poor little 
thing: has she no dresses, then?” 

And she pronounced these words like a w’oman who 
has never been able to understand the inconveniences of 
a slenderly-filled purse. 

“ Stay, look at her. Heaven forgive me, if she is not 
wearing the very same x>etticoat this evening that she had 
on this morning during the promenade, and which she 
managed to keep clean, thanks to the care the kmg took 
of her, in sheltering her from the rain.” 

At the very moment Madame uttered these words the 
king entered the room. The two queens would not per- 
haps have observed his arrival, so completely were they 
occupied in their ill-natured remarks, had not Madame no- 
ticed that, all at once. La Vallidre, who was standing up 
facing the gallery, exhibited certain signs of confusion, 
and then said a few words to the courtiers who sur- 
rounded her, who immediately dispersed. This movement 
induced Madame to look towards the door, and at that 
moment, the captain of the guards announced the king. 
At this moment La Yalliere, who had hitherto kept her 
eyes fixed upon the gallery, suddenly cast them down as 
the king entered. His majesty was dressed magnificently 
and in the most perfect taste ; he was conversing with 
Monsieur and the Due de Roquelaure, Monsieur on his 
right and. the Due de Roquelaure on his left. The king 
advanced, in the first place, towards the queens, to whom 
he bowed with an air full of graceful respect. He took 
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his mother’s hand and kissed it, addressed a few compli- 
ments to Madame upon the beauty of her toilette, and 
then began to make the round of the assembly. La Val- 
Mve was saluted in the same manner as the others, but 
with neither more nor less attention. Ilis majesty then 
returned to his mother and his wife. When the courtiers 
noticed that the king had only addressed some ordinary 
remark to the young girl who had been so particularly 
noticed in the morning, they immediately drew their own 
conclusion to account for this coldness of manner ; this 
conclusion being, that although the king may have taken 
a sudden fancy to her, that fancy had already disap- 
peared. One thing, however, must be remarked, that 
close beside La Yallic^re, among the number of the cour- 
tiers, M. Fouquet was to be seen; and his respectfully 
attentive manner served to sustain the young girl in the 
midst of the varied emotions that visibly agitated her. 

M. Fouquet was just on the point, moreover, of speaking 
in a more friendly manner with Mademoiselle de la 
Valliere, when M. de Colbert approached, and after hav- 
ing bowed to Fouquet with all the formality of respectful 
politeness, he seemed to take up a post beside La Valliere, 
for the purpose of entering into conversation with her. 
Fouquet immediately quitted his place. These proceed- 
ings were eagerly devoured by the eyes of Montalais and 
Malicorne, who mutually exchanged their observations on 
the subject. De Quiche, standing within the embrasure 
of one of the windows, saw no one but Madame. But as 
Madame, on her side, frequently glanced at La Valli6re, 
De Quiche’s eyes following Madame’s were from time to 
time cast upon the young girl. La Valliere instinctively 
felt herself sinking beneath the weight of all these 
different looks, inspired, some by interest, others by envy. 
She had nothing to compensate her for her sufferings, not 
a kind word from her companions, nor a look of affection 
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from the king. Xo one could possibly express the misery 
the poor girl was suffering. The queen-mother next 
directed the small table to be brought forward, on which 
the lottery-tickets were placed, two hundred in number, 
and begged Madame de Motteville to read the list of tiie 
names. It was a matter of course that this list had been 
draATO out in strict accordance with the laws of etiquette. 
The king’s name was first on the list, next the queen- 
mother, then the queen, IVIonsieur, Madame, and so on. All 
hearts throbbed anxiously as the list was read out ; more 
than three hundred persons had been invited, and each of 
them was anxious to learn whether his or her name wiis 
to be found in the number of privileged names. The 
king listened with as much attention as the others, and 
when the last name had been pronounced, he noticed that 
La Yalli(^re had been omitted from the list. Every one, 
of course, remarked this omission. The king flushed as 
if much annoyed ; but La Yallii^re, gentle, and resigned, 
as usual, exliibited nothing of the sort. While the list 
was being read, the king had not taken his eyes off the 
young girl, who seemed to expand, as it were, beneath the 
happy influence she felt was shed around her, and who 
was delighted and too pure in spirit for any other thought 
than that of love to find an entrance either to her mind 
or her heart. Acknowledging this touching self-denial 
by the fixity of his attention, the king showed La Yal- 
liere how much he appreciated its delicacy. When the 
list was finished, the different faces of those who had 
been omitted or forgotten, fully expressed their disappoint- 
ment. Malicorne also w^as left out from amongst the men ; 
and the grimace he made plainly said to Montalais, wlio 
was also forgotten, “ Cannot we contrive to arrange 
matters with fortune in such a manner that sho shall not 
forget us ? ” to which a smile full of intelligence from 
Mademoiselle Aure, replied : ‘‘ Certainly we can,” 
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The tickets were distributed to each according to the 
number listed. The king received his first, next the 
queen- mother, then Monsieur, then the queen and Madame, 
and so on. After this, Anne of Austria opened a small 
Spanish leather bag, containing two hundred numbers 
engraved upon small balls of mother-of-pearl, and pre- 
sented the open sack to the youngest of her maids of 
honor, for the purpose of taking one of the balls out of it. 
The eager expectation of the throng, amidst all the 
tediously slow preparations, was rather that of cupidity 
tlian curiosity. Saint- Aignan bent towards Mademoiselle 
de Tonnay-Charente to whisper to her, “Since we have 
each a number, let us unite our two chances. The brace- 
let shall be yours if I win, and if you are successful, deign 
to give me but one look of your beautiful eye.” 

“ No,” said Atlieiiais, “ if you win the bracelet keep it ; 
every one for himself.” 

“You are without any pity,” said Saint- Aignan, “and 
I will punish you by a quatrain: — 

“ ‘ Beautiful Iris, to iny vow 
You are too opposed 

“ Silence,” said Athenais, “ you will prevent me hearing 
the winning number.” 

“ Number one,” said the young girl wdio hiul drawn the 
mother-of-pearl from the Spanish leather bag. 

“ The king ! ” exclaimed the queen-mother. 

“ Tile king has won,” repeated the queen, delightedly. 

“ Oh ! the king ! your dream ! ” said Madame, joyously, 
in tlie ear of Anne of Austria. 

The king was the only one who did not exhibit any 
satisfaction. He merely thanked Fortune for wdiat she 
had done for him, in addressing a slight salutation to the 
young girl who had been chosen as her proxy, iiien re- 
ceiving from the hands of Anne of Austria, amid the 
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eager desire of the whole assembly, the casket inclosing 
the bracelets, he said, “ Are these bracelets really beauti- 
ful, then ? ” 

*‘Look at them,” said Anne of Austria, “and judge for 
yourself.” 

The king looked at them, and said, “Yes, indeed, an 
admirable medallion. What perfect finish ! ” 

“ What perfect finish ! ” rej)eated Madame. 

Queen Maria Theresa easily saw, and that, too, at the 
very first glance, that the king would not offer the brace- 
lets to her ; but, as he did not seem the least degree in 
the world disposed to offer them to Madame, she felt 
almost satisfied, or nearly so. The king sat down. The 
most intimate among the courtiers approached, one by one, 
for the purpose of admiring more closely the beautiful 
piece of workmanship, which soon, with the king’s per- 
mission, was handed about from person to person. Imme- 
diately, every one, connoisseurs or not, uttered various 
exclamations of surprise, and overwhelmed the king with 
congratulations. There was, in fact, something for 
everybody to admire — the brilliants for some, and the 
cutting for others. The ladies present visibly displayed 
their impatience to see such a treasure monopolized by 
the gentlemen. 

“ Gentlemen, gentlemen,” said the king, whom nothing 
escaped, “ one would almost think that you wore brace- 
lets as the Sabines used to do; hand them round for a 
while for the inspection of the ladies, who seem to me to 
have, and with far greater right, an excuse for under- 
standing such matters ! ” 

These words appeared to Madame the commencement 
of a decision she expected. She gathered, besides, this 
hax^py belief from the glances of the queen-mother. The 
courtier who held them at the moment the king made this 
remark, amidst the general agitation, hastened to place 
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the bracelets in the hands of the queen, Maria Theresa, 
who, knowing too w’ell, poor woman, that they were not 
designed for her, hardly looked at them, and almost 
immediately passed them on to Madame. The latter, and 
even more minutely. Monsieur, gave the bracelets a long 
look of anxious and almost covetous desire. She then 
handed the jewels to those ladies who were near her 
])ronouncing this single word, but with an aecent which 
was worth a long })hrase, “ Magnificent ! ” 

'j'he ladies who had received the bracelets from Ma- 
dame’s hands looked at them as long as they chose to 
examine them, and then made them circulate by x>assing 
them on towards the right. During this time the king 
was tranquilly conversing with De Guiche and Fouqiiet, 
rather j)assively letting them talk than himself listening. 
Accustomed to the set form of ordinary idirases, his ear, 
like that of all men wiio exercise an incontestable supe- 
riority over others, merely selected from the conversa- 
tions held in various directions, the indisx)ensable word 
which requires rei)ly. Ilis attention, however, was now 
elsewhere, for it w^andered as his eyes did. 

Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charentc was the last of tlie 
ladies inscribed for tickets ; and, as if she had ranked ac- 
cording to her name upon the list, she only had Montalais 
and La Vallit^re near her. When the bracelets reached 
these two latter no one appeared to take any further no- 
tice of them. The humble hands which for a moment 
touched these jewels, dei)rived them for the time, of their 
importance — a circumstance which did not, ho\vever, pre- 
vent Montalais from starting with joy, en\’y, and covetous 
desire, at the sight of the beautiful stones still more than 
at their magnificent workmanship. It is evident that if 
she were compelled to decide between the pecuniary value 
and the artistic beauty, Montalais would unhesitatingly 
have xn-eferred diamonds to cameos, and her disinclination, 
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therefore, to pass them to her companion, La Valliere, 
was very great. La Vallidre fixed a look almost of indif- 
ference upon the jewels. 

“Oh, how beautiful, how magnificent these bracelets 
are! ” exclaimed Montalais ; “and yet you do not go into 
ecstasies about them, Louise ! You are no true woman, 
I am sure.’* 

“ Yes, I am indeed,” replied the young girl, with an ac- 
cent of the most charming melancholy ; “ but why desire 
that which can never, by any possibility, be ours?” 

The king, his head bent forward, was listening to what 
Louise was saying. Hardly had the vibration of her voice 
reached his ear than he rose, radiant with delight, and pass- 
ing across the whole assembly, from the place wliero he 
stood, to La Valli^re, “You are mistaken, mademoiselle,” 
be said, “ you are a woman, and every woman has a right 
to wear jewels, which are a woman’s appurtenance.” 

“Oh, sire!” said La Valli^re, “your majesty will not 
absolutely believe in my modesty ? ” 

“ I believe you possess every virtue, mademoiselle ; 
frankness as well as every other ; I entreat you, therefore, 
to say frankly what you think of these bracelets ? ” 

“ That they are beautiful, sire, and cannot be offered to 
any other than a queen.” 

“ I am delighted that such is your opinion, mademoiselle ; 
the bracelets are yours, and the king begs your acceptance 
of them.” 

And as, with a movement almost resembling terror, I^a 
Valuer e eagerly held out the casket to the king, the king 
gently pushed back her trembling hand. 

A silence of astonishment, more i)rofound than that of 
death, reigned in the assembly. 

And yet, from the side where the queens were, no one 
had heard what he had said, nor understood what he had 
done, A charitable friend, however, took upon herself tc 
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spread the news ; it was Tonnay-Charente, to whom 
Madame had made a sign to approach. 

Good heavens ! ” explained Tonnay-Charente, “ how 
happy that La Valli^re is ! the king has just given her 
the bracelets.” 

Madame bit her lips to such a degree that the blood ap- 
peared upon the surface of the skin. The young queen 
looked first at La Vallicre and then at Madame, and began 
to laugh. Anne of Austria rested her chin upon her 
beautiful white hand, and remained for a long time ab- 
sorbed by a presentiment that disturbed her mind, and l;)y 
a terrible pang which stung her heart. I)e Guiche, ob- 
serving Madame turn pale, and guessing the cause of her 
change of color, abruptly quitted the assembly and dis- 
appeared. Malicorne was then able to approach Montalais 
very quietly, and under cover of the general din of con- 
versation, said to her : 

“ Aure, your fortune and our future are standing at your 
elbow.” 

“ Y es,” was her reply, as she tenderly embraced La Val- 
li^re, whom, inwardly, she was tempted to strangle. 


CHAPTER XXXT. 

MALAGA. 

During all these long and noisy debates between the op- 
posite ambitions of politics and love, one of our charac- 
ters, perhaps the one least deserving of neglect, was, how- 
ever, very much neglected, very much forgotten, and ex- 
ceedingly unhappy. In fact, D’Artagnan, — D’Artagnan Ave 
say, for we must call him by his name, to remind our 
readers of his existence — D’Artagnan, we repeat, had abso- 
lutely nothing whatever to do, amidst these brilliant but- 
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terflies of fashion. After following the king during two 
whole days at Fontainebleau, and critically observing the 
various pastoral fancies and heroi-comic transformations of 
his sovereign, the musketeer felt that he needed something 
more than this to satisfy the cravings of his nature. At 
every moment assailed by people asking him, “ How do you 
think this costume suits me, Monsieur d’Artagnan *? ” he 
would reply to them in quiet, sarcastic tones, “ Why, I 
think you are quite as well-dressed as the best-dressed 
monkey to be found in the fair at Saint Laurent.” It was 
just such a compliment D’Artagnan would choose where 
he did not feel disposed to pay any other : and, whether 
agreeable or not, the inquirer was obliged to be satisfied 
with it. Whenever any one asked him, “ How do you in- 
tend to dress yourself this evening?” he replied, “ I shall 
undress myself at which the ladies all laughed . and a 
few of them blushed. But after a couple of days passed 
in this manner, the musketeer, perceiving that nothing 
serious was likely to arise which would concern him, and 
that the king had completely, or, at least, appeared to 
have completely, forgotten Paris, Saint Maude, and Belle- 
Isle — that M. Colbert’s mind was occupied with illumina- 
tions and fireworks — that for the next month, at least, the 
ladies had plenty of glances to bestow, and also to receive 
in exchange — D’Artagnan asked the king for leave of ab- 
sence for a matter of private business. At the moment 
D’Artagnan made his request, his majesty was on the 
point of going to bed, quite exhausted from dancing. 

“You wish to leave me. Monsieur d’Artagnan?” in- 
quired the king, with an air of astonishment; for Louis 
XIV. could never understand that any one who had the 
distinguished honor of being near him, could wish to 
leave him. 

“ Sire,” said D’Artagnan, “ I leave you simply because 
I am not of the slightest service to you in anything. Ah I 
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if T could only hold the halancing-pole while you were 
dancing, it would be a very different affair.” 

« But, my dear Monsieur d’Artagnan,” said the king, 
gravely, people dance without balancing-poles.” 

“ Ah ! indeed,” said the musketeer, continuing his im- 
perceptible tone of irony, “ I had no idea such a thmg was 
possible.” 

‘‘ You have not seen me dance, then ? ” inquired the 
king. 

“Yes; but I always thought dancers went from easy 
to difficult acrobatic feats. I was mistaken ; all the more 
greater reason, therefore, that I should leave for a time. 
Sire, I repeat, you liave no present occasion for my serv- 
ices; besides, if your majesty should have any need of 
me, you would know where to find me.” 

“Very well,” said the king, and he granted him leave 
of absence. 

We shall not look for D'Artagnan, therefore, at Fon- 
tainebleau, for to do so would be useless ; but, with the 
permission of our readers, follow him to the Hue des Lom- 
bards, where he was located at the sign of the Pilon d’Or, 
in the house of our old friend Planchet. It was about 
eiglit o’clock in the evening, and the Aveather was exceed- 
ingly warm ; there Avas only one window open, and that 
one belonging to a room on the entresol. A perfume of 
spices, mingled with another perfume less exotic, but 
more penetrating, namely, that which arose from the 
street, ascended to salute the nostrils of the musketeer. 
B’Artagnan, reclining in an immense straight-backed 
chair, with his legs not stretched out, but simply placed 
upon a stool, formed an angle of the most obtuse form 
that could possibly be seen. Both his arms were crossed 
over his head, his head reclining upon his left shoulder, 
like Alexander the Great. His eyes, usually so quick and 
intelligent in their expression, were now half-closed, and 
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seemed fastened, as it were, upon a small corner of blue 
sky, that was visible behind the opening of the chimneys ; 
therewasjust enough blue, and no more, to fill one of the 
sacks of lentils, or haricots, which formed the principal fur- 
niture of the shop on the ground floor. Thus extended at 
his ease, and sheltered in his place of observation behind 
the window, D’Artagnan seemed as if he had ceased to be a 
soldier, as if he were no longer an officer belonging to the 
palace, but was, on the contrary, a quiet, easy-going citi- 
zen in a state of stagnation between his dinner and sup- 
per, or between his supper and his bed ; one of those 
strong, ossified brains, which have no more room for a 
single idea, so fiercely does animal matter keep watch at 
the doors of intelligence, narrowly inspecting the contra- 
band trade which might result from the introduction into 
the brain of a symptom of thought. AYe have already 
said night was closing in, the shops were being lighted, 
while the windows of the upper apartments were being 
closed, and the rhythmic steps of a patrol of soldiers form- 
ing the night watch could be heard retreating. D’Arta- 
gnan continued, however, to think of nothing, except the 
blue corner of the sky. A few paces from him, com- 
pletely in the shade, lying on his stomach, upon a sack of 
Indian corn, was Planchet, with both his arms under his 
chin, and his eyes fixed on D’Artagnan, who was either 
thinking, dreaming, or sleeping, with his eyes open. 
Planchet had been watching him for a tolerably long time, 
and, by way of interruption, he began by exclaiming, 
‘‘ Hum ! hum ! ” But D’Artagnan did not stir. Planchet 
then saw that it was necessary to have recourse to more 
effectual means still : after a prolonged reflection on the 
subject, the most ingenious means that suggested itself to 
him under present circumstances, was to let himself roll 
off the sack on to the floor, murmuring, at the same time, 
against himself, the word “ stupid.” But, notwithstand- 
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mg the noise produced by Planchet’s fall, D’ Artagnan, who 
had in the course of his existence heard many other, and 
very different falls, did not appear to pay the least atten- 
tion to the present one. Besides, an enormous cart, laden 
with stones, passing from the Rue Saint-Medcric, absorbed, 
in the noise of its wheels, the noise of Planchet’s tumble. 
And yet Idanchet fancied that, in token of tacit approval, 
he saw him imperceptibly smile at the word “ stupid.” 
This emboldened him to say, “ Are you asleep, Monsieur 
d’Artagnan?” 

“No, Planchet, I am not aym asleep,” replied the mus- 
keteer. 

I am in despair,” said Planchet, “ to hear such a word 
as eceny 

“ Well, and why not ; is it not a grammatical word. 
Monsieur Planchet?” 

“ Of course, Monsieur d’Artagnan.” 

“ Well ! ” 

“Well, then, the word distresses me beyond meas- 
ure.” 

“Tell me why you are distressed, Planchet,” said 
D’Artagnan. 

“ Tf you say that you are not eveii asleep, it is as much 
as to say that you have not even the consolation of being 
able to sleep ; or, better still, it is precisely the same as 
telling me that you are getting bored to death.” 

“Planchet, you know I am never bored.” 

“ Except to-day, and the day before yesterday.’^ 

“ Bah ! ” 

“ Monsieur d’Artagnan, it is a week since you returned 
here from Fontainebleau ; in other words, you have no 
longer your orders to issue, or your men to review and 
maneuver. You need the sound of guns, drums, and 
all that din and confusion; T who have myself carried a 
musket, can easily believe that.” 
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“Planchet,” replied D’Artagnan, “I assure you I am 
not bored the least in the world.” 

“ In that case, what are you doing, lying there, as if 
you were dead ? ” 

“ My dear Planchet, there was, once upon a time, at the 
siege of Rochelle, when I was there, when you were there, 
when we both were there, a certain Arab, w^ho was cele- 
brated for the manner in which he adjusted culverins. lie 
was a clever fellow, although of a very odd complexion, 
wliich was the same color as your olives. Well, this 
Arab, whenever he had done eating or working, used to 
sit down to rest himself, as I am resting myself now, and 
smoked I cannot tell you what sort of magical leaves, in a 
large amber-mouthed tube ; and if any officers, happening 
to pass, reproached him for being always asleep, he used 
quietly to reply : ‘ Better to sit down than to stand up, to 
lie down than to sit down, to be dead than to lie down.’ 
lie was an acutely melancholy Arab, and I remember him 
perfectly well, from the color of his skin, and the style of 
his conversation. He used to cut off the heads of Prot- 
estants with the most singular gusto ! ” 

“ Precisely ; and then used to embalm them, when they 
were worth the trouble; and when he was thus engaged 
with his herbs and plants about him, he looked like a 
basket-maker making baskets.” 

You are quite right, Planchet, he did.” 

“ Oh ! I can remember things very well, at times ! ” 

“ I have no doubt of it ; but what do you think of his 
mode of reasoning ? ” 

“ I think it good in one sense, but very stupid in an- 
other.” 

‘‘ Expound your meaning, M. Planchet.” 

Well, monsieur, in point of fact then, ‘better to sit 
down than to stand up,’ is plain enough, especially when 
one may be fatigued,” and Planchet smiled in a roguish 
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way ; “ as for ‘ better to be lying down,’ let that pass, but 
as for the last proposition, that it is ‘ better to be dead 
than alive,’ it is, in my opinion, very absurd, my own un- 
doubted i)reference being for my bed ; and if you are not 
of my opinion, it is simply, as I have already had the 
honor of telling you, because you are boring yourself to 
death.” 

“ Planchet, do you know M. La Fontaine ? ” 

“ The chemist at the corner of the Rue Saint-M6de- 
ric?” 

“ No, the writer of fables.” 

“Oh! Maxtre Corheau P'" 

“Exactly ; well, then, I am like his hare.” 

“lie has got a hare also, then?” 

“lie has all sorts of animals.” 

“ W ell, what does his hare do, then ? ” 

“ M. La Fontaine’s hare thinks.” 

“ Ah, ha ! ” 

“ Planchet, I am like that hare — I am thinking.” 

“You are thinking, you say?” said Planchet, uneasily. 

“Yes; your house is dull enough to drive people to 
think ; you will admit that, I hope.” 

“And yet, monsieur, you have a look-out upon the 
street.” 

“Yes; and wonderfully interesting that is, of course.” 

“ But it is no less true, monsieur, that, if you were liv- 
ing at the back of the house, you would bore yourself — I 
mean, you would think — more than ever.” 

“ Upon my word, Planchet, I hardly know that.” 

“ Still ” said the grocer, “ if your reflections are at all 
like those which led you to restore King Charles II.*,” 
and Planchet flnished by a little laugh which was not 
without its meaning. 

“Ah! Planchet, my friend,” returned D’Artagnan, 
“you are getting ambitious.” 
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“ Is there no other king to be restored, M. d’Artagnan 
— no second Monk to be packed up, like a salted hog, in 
a deal box ? ” 

“ No, my dear Planchet ; all the kings are seated on 
their respective thrones ; less comfortably so, perhaps, 
than I am upon this chair ; but, at all events, there tho}^' 
are.” And D’Artagnan sighed deeply. 

“ Monsieur d’Artagnan,” said Planchet, “ you are mak- 
ing me very uneasy.” 

“You are very good, Planchet.” 

“ I begin to suspect something.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“Monsieur d’Artagnan, you are getting thin.” 

“Oh!” said D’Artagnan, striking his chest, which 
sounded like an empty cuirass ; “ it is impossible, Plan- 
chet.” 

“Ah! ” said Planchet, slightly overcome ; “ if you were 
to get thin in my house ” 

“Well?” 

“ I should do something rash.” 

“ What would you do ? Tell me.” 

“ I should look out for the man who was the cause of 
all your anxieties.” 

“ Ah ! according to your account, I am anxious now.” 

“Yes, you are anxious; and you are getting thin, visi- 
bly getting thin. Malaga/ it jovL go on getting thin in 
this way, I will take my sword in my hand, and go 
straight to M. d’Herblay, and have it out with him.” 

“Wliat!” said M. d’Artagnan, starting in his chair; 
“ what’s that you say ? And what has M. d’Herblay’s 
name to do with your groceries ? ” 

“Just as you please. Get angry if you like, or call me 
names, if you prefer it ; but, the deuce is in it. I know 
what I knoio/'^ 

D’Artagnan had, during this second outburst of Plan- 
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chefs, so placed himself as not to lose a single look of his 
face ; that is, he sat with both his hands resting on both 
liis knees, and his head stretched out towards the grocer. 
“ Come, explain yourself,” he said, “ and tell me how 
you could possibly utter such a blasphemy. M. d’JTerblay, 
your old master, my friend, an ecclesiastic, a musketeer 
turned Ihshop — do you mean to say you would raise your 
sword against him, Planchet ? ” 

“I could raise my sword against my own father, when 
I see you in such a state as you are now.” 

“M. d’Herblay, a gentleman! ” 

“ If s all the same to me whether he’s a gentleman or 
not. He gives you the blue devils, that is all I know. 
And the blue devils make people get thin. Malaga ! I 
have no notion of M. D’Artagnan leaving my house thin- 
ner than when he entered it.” 

“ How does he give me the blue devils, as you call it ? 
Come, explain, explain.” 

“You have had the nightmare during the last three 
nights.” 

“ I ? ” 

“Yes, you; and in your nightmare you called out, 
several times, ‘ Aramis, deceitful Aramis ! ’ ” 

“ Ah ! I said that, did I ? ” murmured D’Artagnan im- 
easily. 

“Yes, those very words, upon my honor.” 

“Well, what else? You know the saying, Planchet, 

‘ dreams go by contraries.’ ” 

“Not so; for, every time during the last three days, 
when you went out, you have not once failed to ask me, 
on your return, ‘Have you seen M. d’Herblay?’ or else 
‘ Have you received any letters for me from M. d’Her- 
blay?’” 

“Well, it is very natural I should take an interest in 
my old friend,” said D’Artagnan. 
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“ Of course ; but not to such an extent as to get thin 
on that account.” 

“ Planchet, I'll get fatter ; I give you my word of honor 
I will.” 

“Very well, monsieur, I accept it; for I know that 
when you give your word of honor, it is sacred.” 

“ I wdll not dream of Aramis any more ; :;nd I will 
never ask you again if there are any letters from M. 
d’Herblay ; but on condition that you explain one thing 
to me.” 

“ Tell me what it is, monsieur.” 

“ I am a great observer ; and just now, you made use of 
a very singular oath, which is unusual for you.” 

“You mean Malaga! I suppose?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ It is the oath I have used ever since I have been a 
grocer.” 

“ Very proper, too, it is the name of a dried grape, or 
raisin, I believe ? ” 

“ It is my most ferocious oath ; when I have once said 
Malaga ! I am a man no longer.” 

“ Still, I never knew you use that oath before.” 

“ Very likely not, monsieur. I had a present made mo 
of it,” said Planchet ; and, as he pronoimced these words, 
he winked his eye with a cunning expression, which 
thoroughly awakened D’Artagnan’s attention. 

“ Come, come, M. Planchet.” 

“ Why, I am not like you, monsieur,” said Planchet. 
“ I don’t pass my life in thinking.” 

“ You do wrong, then.” 

“I mean in boring myself to death. We have but a 
very short time to live — why not make the best of it ? ” 

“You are an Epicurean philosopher, I begin to think, 
Planchet.” 

“Why not? My hand is still as steady as ever; I can 
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wr\tc, and can weigh out niy sugar and spices ; my foot 
is firm ; I can dance and walk about ; my stomach has its 
teeth still, for I eat and digest well ; my heart is not quite 
hardened. W ell, monsieur ? ” 

“Well, what, Planchet?” 

“ Wliy, you see ” said the grocer, rubbing his hands 

together. 

D’Artagnan crossed one leg over the other, and said, 
“ Planchet, my friend, I am unnerved with extreme sur- 
prise ; for you are revealing yourself to me luider a per- 
fectly new light.” 

Jdanchet, flattered in the highestdegreeby this remark, 
continued to rub his hands very hard together. “ Ah, 
ah,” he said, “because I happen to be only slow, you 
tliink me, perhaps, a positive fool.” 

“Very good, Planchet ; very well reasoned.” 

“ Follow my idea, monsieur, if you please. I said to 
myself,” continued Planchet, “ that, without enjoyment, 
there is no happiness on this earth.” 

“Quite true, what you say, Planchet,” interrupted 
D'Artagnan. 

“ At all events, if we cannot obtain pleasure — for pleas- 
ure is not so common a thing, after all — let us, at least, 
get consolations of some kind or other.” 

“And so you console yourself?” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ Tell me how you console yourself.” 

“I put on a buckler for the purpose of confronting 
enyiid. I place my time at the direction of patience ; and 
on the very eve of feeling I am going to get bored, I amuse 
myself.” 

“ And you don’t find any difiBculty in that ?” 

“ None.” 

“ And you found it out quite by yourself ? ” 

“ Quite so.” 
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“ It is miraculous.’* 

“ What do you say ? 

‘‘I say, that your philosophy is not to be matched in 
the Christian or pagan world, in modern days or in an- 
tiquity ! ” 

“You think so? — follow my example, then.” 

“ It is a very tempting one.” 

“ Do as I do.” 

“ I could not wish for anything better ; but all minds 
are not of the same stamp ; and it might possibly happen 
that if I were required to amuse myself in the manner 
you do, I should bore myself horribly.” 

“ Bah ! at least try first.” 

“ Well, tell me what you do.” 

“ Have you observed that I leave home occasionally ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ In any particular way ? ” 

“ Periodically.” 

“ That’s the very thing. You have noticed it, then ?” 

“ My dear Planchet, you must understand that when 
people see each other every day, and one of the two 
absents himself, the other misses him. Do not you feel 
the want of my society when I am in the country ? ” 

“ Prodigiously ; that is to say, I feel like a body with- 
out a soul.” 

“ That being understood, then, proceed.” 

“ What are the periods when I absent myself?” 

“ On the fifteenth and thirtieth of eveiy month.” 

“And I remain away?” 

“ Sometimes two, sometimes three, and sometimes four 
days at a time.” 

“ Have you ever given it a thought, why I was absent? ” 

“ To look after your debts, I sui^pose.” 

“ And when I returned, how did you think I looked, 
as far as my face was concerned ? ” 
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‘‘You admit, you say, that I always look satisfied. 
And what have you attributed my satisfaction to ?” 

“That your business was going on very well ; that your 
purchases of rice, prunes, raw sugar, dried apples, pears, 
tiiid treacle, were advantageous. You were always very 
picturesque in your notions and ideas, Planchet; and I 
was not in the slightest degree surprised to find you had 
selected grocery as an occupation, which is of all trades 
the most varied, and the very pleasantest, as far as 
character is concerned ; inasmuch as one handles so many 
natural and perfumed productions.” 

“ Perfectly true, monsieur ; but you are very greatly 
mistaken.” 

“ In what way?” 

“ In thinking that I leave here every fortnight, to collect 
my money, or to make purchases. IIo, ho! how could 
you possibly have thought such a tiling? Ho, ho, ho!” 
And Plancihet began to laugh in a manner that inspired 
H’Artagnan with very serious misgivings as to his 
sanity. 

“ I confess,” said the musketeer, “ that I do not pre- 
cisely catch your meaning.” 

“ Very true, monsieur.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘ very true’ ?” 

“ It must be true, smee you say it ; but pray, be assured 
that it in no way lessens my opinion of you.” 

“ Ah, that is lucky.” 

“ No ; you are a man of genius ; and whenever the ques- 
tion hax)pens to be of war, tactics, suiqirises, or good 
honest blows to be dealt, why, kings are marionettes, 
compared to you. But for the consolations of the mind, 
the proper care of the body, the agreeable things of life, if 
one may say so — ah! monsieur don’t talk to me about 
men of genius ; they are nothing short of executioners.” 
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“ Good,’’ said D’Artagnaii, really fidgety with curiosity, 

upon my word you interest me in the highest degree.” 

« You feel already less bored than you did just now, do 
you not?” 

“ I was not bored ; yet since you have been talking to 
me, I feel more animated.” 

“ Very good, then ; that is not a bad beginning. I will 
cure you, rely upon that.” 

“ There is nothing I should like better.” 

« Will you let me try, then ?” 

‘‘ Immediately, if you like.” 

“Very well. Have you any horses here ? ” 

“Yes ; ten, twenty, thirty.” 

“ Oh, there is no occasion for so many as that, two will 
be quite sufficient.” 

“They are quite at your disposal, Planchet.” 

“ Very good; then I shall carry you oil with me.” 

“When?” 

To-morrow.” 

“Where?” 

“ Ah, you are asking me too much.” 

“You will admit, however, that it is important I should 
know where I am going.” 

“ Do you like the country ? ” 

“ Only moderately, rianchet.” 

“ In that case, you like town better ? ” 

“ That is as may be.” 

“Very well ; I am going to take you to a place, half 
town and half country.” 

“ Good.” 

“ To a place where I am sure you will amuse yourself.” 

“ Is it possible ? ” 

“ Yes ; and more wonderful still, to a place from which 
you have just returned, for the purpose ordy, it would 
seem, of getting bored here.” 
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« It IS to Fontainebleau you are going, then ? ” 

“ Exactly ; to Fontainebleau.” 

“ And, in heaven’s name, what are you going to do at 
Fontainebleau ? ” 

Plaiichet answered D’Artagnan by a wink full of sly 
humor. 

“ You have some property there, j’ou rascal.” 

“ Oh, a very paltry affair ; a little bit of a house — noth- 
ing more.” 

“ I understand you.” 

“ But it is tolerable enough, after all.” 

“ I am going to Planchet’s country-seat ! ” exclaimed 
D’Artagnan. 

“ Whenever you like.” 

“ Did we not fix to-morrow?” 

“ Let us say to-morrow, if you like ; and then, besides, 
to-morrow is the 14th, that is to say, the day before the 
one when I am afraid of getting bored ; so we will look 
upon it as an understood thing.” 

“ Agreed, by all means.” 

“ You will lend me one of your horses ? ” 

“ The best I have.” 

“No; I prefer the gentlest of all; I never was a very 
good rider, as you know, Jind in my grocery business 1 
have got more awkward than ever ; besides ” 

“Besides what?” 

“ Why,” added Planchet, “ I do not wish to fatigue 
myself.” 

“ Why so ?” D’Artagnan ventured to ask. 

“ Because T should lose half the pleasure I expect to 
enjoy,” replied Phanchet. And thereupon he rose from 
his sack of Indian corn, stretching himself, and making 
all his bones crack, one after the other, with a sort of har- 
mony. 

“ Planchet ! Planchet ! ” exclaimed D’ Ailagnan, “ I do 
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declare that there is no sybarite upon the whole face of 
the globe who can for a moment be compared to you. 
Oh, Planchet, it is very clear that we have never yet 
eaten a ton of salt together.” 

“ Why so, monsieur ? ” 

“ Because, even now I can scarcely say I know you,” 
said D’ Artagnan, “ and because, in point of fact, I return 
to the opinion which, for a moment, I had formed of you 
that day at Boulogne, when you strangled, or did so as 
nearly as possible, M. de Wardes’s valet, Lubin; in plain 
language, Planchet, that you are a man of great re- 
sources. 

Planchet began to laugh with a laugh full of self- 
conceit ; bade the musketeer good-night, and went down 
to his back shop, which he used as a bedroom. D’ Ar- 
tagnan resumed his original position upon his chair, 
and his brow, which had been unruffled for a moment, 
became more |)ensive than ever. He had already for- 
gotten the whims and dreams of Planchet. “Yes,” said 
he, taking up again the thread of his thoughts, which hud 
been broken by the whimsical conversation in which we 
have just permitted our readers to participate. “Yes, 
yes, those three points include everything: First, to 
ascertain what Baisemeaux wanted with Aramis ; sec- 
ondly, tolearn why Aramis does not let me hear from him ; 
and thirdly, to ascertain where Porthos is. The whole 
mystery lies in these three points. Since, therefore,” con- 
tinued D’ Artagnan, “our friends tell us nothing, we 
must have recourse to our own poor intelligence. I 
must do what I can, mordiouxy or rather Malaga^ as 
Planchet would say.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

A LETTEK FROM M. BAISKMKAUX. 

D’Artagxan, failliful to liis jJan, went the very next 
morning to pay a visit to M. de Baisemeaux. It was 
cleaning up or tidying day at the Baslile ; the cannons 
were furbished up, the staircases scraped and cleaned ; 
and the jailers seemed to be carefully engaged in polish- 
ing the very keys. As for the soldiers belonging to 
the gaiTison, they were walking about in different court- 
yards, under the pretense that they were clean enough. 
The governor, Baisemeaux, received D’Artagnan with 
more than ordinary politeness, Imt he behaved towards 
him with so marked a reserve of mannoi’, that all D’Ar- 
tagnan’s tact and cleverness could not get a syllable 
out of him. The; more he ke])t himself within bounds, the 
more D’Artagnan’s suspicion increased. The latter even 
fancied he remarked that the governor was acting uiuler 
the influence of a recent i-ecommendation. Baisemeaux 
had not been at the Palais-Royal with D’Artagnan the 
same cold and impenetrable man wliic;h tlie latter now 
found in the Baisemeaux of the Bastile. When D’ Arta- 
gnan wished to make him talk about the urgent money 
matters which had brought Baisemeaux in search of 
D’Artagnan, and had rendered him expansive, notwith- 
standing what had passed on that evening, Baisemeaux 
pretended that he had some orders to give in the prison, 
and left D’Ai-tagnan so long alone, waiting for him, that 
our musketeer, feeling sure that he should not get another 
syllable out of him, left the Bastile without waiting until 
Baisemeaux returned from his inspection. ButD’Arta- 
gnan’s suspicions were aroused, and when once that was 
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the case, D’Artagnan could not sleep or remain quiet fora 
moment. He was among men what the cat is among 
quadrupeds, the emblem of anxiety and impatience, at 
the same moment. A restless cat can no more remain in 
the same place than a silk thread wafted idly to and fro 
with every breath of air. A cat on the watch is as 
motionless as death stationed at its place of observation, 
and neither hunger nor thirst can draw it from its 
meditations. D’Artagnan, who was burning with impa- 
tience, suddenly tlii’ew aside the feeling, like a cloak 
which he felt too heavy onliis shoulders, and said to him- 
self that that which tliey were concealing from him, was 
the very tiling it was important he should know ; and, 
consequently, lie reasoned that Baisemeaux would not fail 
to put Aramis on his guard, if Aramis had given him any 
particular recommendation, and this was, in fact, the 
very thing that happened. 

Baisemeaux liad haidly had time to return from the 
donjon, than D’Artagnan placed himself in ambuscade 
close to the Hue du Petit-Muse, so as to see every one 
who might leave the gates of tlie Bastile. After he had 
spent an hour on the look-out from the “ Golden Port- 
cullis,” under the pent-house of which he could keep 
himself a little in the »hade, D’Artagnan observed a 
soldier leave the Bastile. This was, indeed, the surest 
indication he could possibly have wished for, as every 
jailer or warder has certain days, and even certain hours, 
for leaving the Bastile, since all are alike prohibited from 
having either wives or lodgings in the castle, and can 
accordingly leave without exciting any curiosity ; but a 
soldier once in barracks is kept there for four-and-twenty 
hours when on duty, — and no one knew this better than 
D’Artagnan. The guardsman in question, therefore, was 
not likely to leave in his regimentals, except on an express 
and urgent order. The soldier, we were saying, left the 
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l^astilc at a slow and lonnglng pace, like a happy mortal, 
in fact, who, instead of mounting sentry before a weari- 
some guard-house, or upon a bastion no less wearisome, 
has the good hn'.k to get a little lil)erty, in addition 
to a walk, — ^l)oth pleasures being luckily reckoned as part 
of his time on duty, lie bent his steps towards the 
Faubourg Saint-Antoine, enjoying the fresh air and the 
warmth of the sun, and looking at all the pretty faces he 
})assed. D’Artagnan followed liim at a distance ; he had 
not yet arranged his ideas as to what was to be done. 
“ I must, first of all,” he thought, ‘‘ see the fellow’s face. 
A man seen is a man judged.” D’Artagrian increased 
his pace, and, wliich was not very difficult, by the by, 
soon got in advance of the soldier. Not only did he 
observe that his face showed a tolerable amount of intel- 
ligence and resolution, but he noticed also that his nose 
was a little red. “ He has a vv'eakness for brandy, I see,” 
said D’Artagnan to himself. At the same moment that 
he remarked his red nose, he saw that the soldier had a 
white jiaper in his belt. 

“ Good, he lias a letter,” added D’Artagnan. The only 
difficulty was to get hold of the letter. But a common 
soldier would, of course, be only too delighted at having 
been selected by M. de Baisemeaux as a s^iecial messenger, 
and would not be likely to sell his message. As D’Arta- 
gnan was biting his nails, the soldier continued to advance 
more and more into the Faubourg Saint- Antoine. “ He is 
certainly going to Saint-Mande,” he said to himself, 
‘‘and I shall not be able to learn what the letter contains.” 
It was enough to drive him wild. “ If I were in uniform,” 
said D’Artagnan to himself, “ I would have this fellow 
seized, and his letter with him. I could easily get assist- 
ance at the very first guard-house ; but the devil take 
me if I mention my name in an affair of this kind. If I 
Were to treat him to something to drink, his suspicions 
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would be roused; and besides, he might drink me drunk. 
Mordioux! my wits seem to have left me,” said D’Arta- 
gnan ; “it is all over with me. Yet, supposing I were 
to attack this poor devil, make him draw his sword 
and kill him for the sake of his letter ? No harm in that, 
if it were a question of a letter from a queen to a noble- 
man, or a letter from a cardinal to a queen; but wliat 
miserable intrigues are those of jMessieurs Aramis and 
Fouquet with M. Colbert. A man’s life for that ? No, no, 
indeed ; not even ten crowns.” As he philosophized in 
this manner, biting, first his nails, and then his mustaches, 
he perceived a group of archers and a commissary of the 
police engaged in carrying away a man of very gentle- 
manly exterior, who was struggling with all his might 
against them. The archers had torn his clothes, and were 
diagging him roughly away. He begged they would 
lead him along more respectfully, asserting that he was a 
gentleman and a soldier. And observing our soldier 
walking in the street, he called out, “Help, comrade.” 

The soldier walked on with the same step towards the 
man who had called out to him, followed by the crowd. 
An idea suddenly occurred to D’ Artagnan ; it was his first 
one, and we shall find it was not a bad one either. During 
the time the gentleman was relating to the soldier that 
he had just been seized in a house as a thief, wdien the 
truth was he was only there as a lover; and while the 
soldier was pitying him, and offering him consolation and 
advice with that gravity which a French soldier has al- 
ways ready whenever his vanity or his de corps is 

concerned, D’ Artagnan glided behind the soldier, who was 
closely hemmed in by the crowd, and with a rai^id sweep, 
like a sabre slash, snatched the letter from his belt. As 
at this moment the gentleman with the torn clothes was 
pulling about the soldier, to show how the commissary of 
police had pulled him about, D’ Artagnan effected his 
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pillage of the letter without the slightest interference. 
JTe stationed himself about ten paces distant, behind the 
pillar of an adjoining house, and read on the address, “To 
Monsieur du Vail on, at Monsieur Fouquet’s Saint-Mande.” 

“ Good ! ” he said, and then he unsealed, without tear- 
ing the letter, drew out the paper, which was folded in 
foiii’, from the inside ; which contained only these 
words : — 

“ Dear Monstettr du Vallon — Will you be good 
enough to tell Monsieur d’TIerblay that he has been to the 
Bastile, and has been making inquiries. 

“ Your devoted 

“ De Baisemeaux.” 

“Very good ! all right ! ” exclaimed B’Artagnan ; “ it is 
chjar enough now. Porthos is engaged in it.’’ Being now 
satisfied of what he wished to know: Mordioux 
thought the musketeer, “ what is to be done with that poor 
devil of a soldier? That hot-headed, cunning fellow, De 
Baisemeaux, will make him pay dearly for my trick, — if 
he returjis without the letter, what wdll they do to him? 
Besides, I don’t want the letter; when the egg has been 
sucked, what is the good of the shell?” D’Artagnan 
perceived that the commissary and the archers had 
succeeded in convincing the soldier, and went on their 
way with tlie prisoner, the latter being still surrounded 
l>y the crovrd, and continuing his complaints. D’Arta- 
gnan advanced into the very middle of the crowd, let the 
letter fall, without any one having observed him, and 
then retreated rapidly. The soldier resumed his route to- 
wards Saint-Mande, his mind occupied with the gentle- 
man who had implored his protection. Suddenly he 
thought of his letter, and, looking at his belt, saw that it 
Was no longer there. D’Artagnan derived no little satis- 
faction from his sudden terrified cry. The poor soldier 
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in the greatest anguish of mind looked round him on every 
side, and at last, about twenty paces behind him, he per- 
ceived the lucky envelope. He pounced on it like a falcon 
on its prey. The envelope was cjertainly a little dirty, and 
rather crumpled, but at all events the letter itself was found. 
D’Artagnan observed that the broken seal attracted 
the soldier’s attention a good deal, but he finislied appar- 
ently by consoling himself, and returned the letter to his 
belt. “ Go on,” said D’Artagnan, “ I have plenty of time 
before me, so you may precede me. It appears that Ara- 
mis is not in Paris, since Baisemeaux writes to Porthos. 
Dear Porthos, how delighted I shall be to see liim again, 
and to have some conversation with him ! ” said the 
Gascon. And, regulating his pace according to that of the 
soldier, he promised himself to arrive a quarter of an hour 
after him at M. Fouquet’s. 


CHAPTER XXXIIT. 

IN WHICH THE HEADER WILL, RE DELIGHTED TO FIND THAT 
PORTHOS HAS lOST NOTHING OF HIS MUSCrLARTTY. 

D’Artagnan had, according to his usual style, calcu- 
lated that every hour is worth sixty minutes, and every 
minute worth sixty seconds. Thanks to this perfectly 
exact calculation of minutes and seconds, he reached the 
superintendent’s door at the very moment the soldier was 
leaving it with his belt empty. D’Artagnan presented 
himself at the door, which a porter with a profusely em- 
broidered livery held half opened for him. D’Artagnan 
would very much have liked to enter without giving his 
name, but this was impossible, and so he gave it. Not- 
withstanding this concession, which ought to have removed 
every difficulty in the way, at least D’Artagnan thought 
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SO, the concierge hesitated ; however, at the second repeti- 
tion of the title, captain of the king’s guards, the con- 
cierge^ without quite leaving the passage clear for him, 
ceased to bar it completely. D’ Artagnan understood that 
orders of the most positive character had been given. 
He decided, therefore, to tell a falsehood, — a circumstance, 
moreover, which did not very seriously affect his peace 
of mind, when he saw that beyond the falsehood the 
safety of the state itself, or even purely and simply his 
own individual personal interest, might be at stake. Ho 
moreover added to the declarations he had already made, 
that the soldier sent to M. du Vallon was his own mes- 
senger, and that the only object that letter had in view 
was to announce his intended arrival. From that mo- 
ment, no one opposed D’Artagiian’s entrance any further, 
and he entered accordingly. A valet wished to accom- 
pany him, but he answered that it was useless to take 
that trouble oiiliis account, inasmuch as he knew perfectly 
well where M. du Yallon was. There was notliing, of 
course, to say to a man so thoroughly and completely in- 
formed on all points, and D’Artagnaii was permitted 
therefore to do as he liked. Tlie terraces, the magnificent 
a])artments, the gardens, were all reviewed and narrowly 
inspected by the musketeer. lie walked for a quarter of 
an hour in this more than royal residence, which included 
as many wonders as articles of furniture, and as many 
servants as there were columns and doors. “ Decidedly,” 
he said to himself, “ this mansion has no other limits than 
the pillars of the habitable world. Is it probable Porthos 
has taken it into his head to go back to Pierrefonds 
without even leaving M. Fouquet’s house?” He finally 
readied a remote part of the chateau inclosed by a stone 
wall, which was covered with a profusion of thick jdants, 
luxuriant in blossoms as large and solid as fruit. At 
equal distances on the top of this wall were placed vari- 
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ous statues in timid or mysterious attitudes. These were 
vestals hidden beneath the long Greek peplum, with its 
thick sinuous folds : agile nymphs, covered with their 
marble veils, and guarding the palace with their furtive 
glances. A statue of Hermes, with his finger on his lips ; 
one of Iris, with extended wings; another of Night, 
sprinkled all over with poppies, dominated the gardens 
and outbuildings, wliich could be seen through the trees. 
All these statues threw in wliite relief their profiles upon 
the dark ground of the tall cypresses, which darted their 
somber summits towards tlie sky. Around these cy- 
presses were entwined climbing roses, wliose flowering 
rings were fastened to every fork of the branches, and 
spread over the lower boughs and the various statues 
showers of flowers of the rarest fragrance. These en- 
chantments seemed to the musketeer the result of the 
greatest efforts of the human mind. He felt in a dreamy, 
almost poetical, frame of mind. The idea that Porthos 
was living in so perfect an Eden gave him a higher idea 
of Porthos, showing how tremendously true it is, that 
even the very highest orders of minds are not quite ex- 
empt from the influence of surroundings. D’Artagnan 
found the door, and on, or rather in the door a kind of 
spring which he detected ; having touched it, the door 
flew open. D’Artagnan entered, closed the door behind 
him, and advanced into a i)avilion built in a circular 
form, in which no other sound could be heai-d but cas- 
cades and the songs of birds. At the door of the pavil- 
ion he met a lackey. 

It is here, I believe,” said D’Artagnan, without hesi- 
tation, “ that M. le Baron du Vallon is staying?” 

“ Yes, monsieur,” answered the lackey. 

“ Have the goodness to tell him that M. le Chevalier 
d’Artagnan, captain of tlie king’s musketeers, is waiting 
to see him.” 
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D’Artagnan was introduced into the salon^ and had not 
long to remain in expectation : a well-remembered step 
shook the floor of the adjoining room, a door opened, or 
rather flew open, and Porthos appeared and threw him- 
self into his friend’s arms with a sort of embarrassment 
which did not ill become him. “You here?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ And you ? ” replied D’ Artagnan. “ Ah, you sly fel- 
low ! ” 

“Yes,” said Porthos, with a somewhat embarrassed 
smile ; “ yes, you see I am staying in M. Fouquet’s house, 
at whicli you are not a little surprised, I suppose?” 

“ Not at all ; wliy should not be one of 31. Fou- 
quet’s friends ? M. Fouqiiet has a very large number, 
particularly among cleA^er men.” 

Porthos had the modesty not to take the compliment 
to himself. “ Besides,” he added, “ you saw me at Belle- 
Isle.” 

“A greater reason for my believing you to be one of 
31. Foiiquct’s friends.” 

“The fact is, T am acquainted with him,” said Porthos, 
with a certain embarrassment of manner. 

“Ah, friend Porthos,” said D’ Artagnan, “how treach- 
erously you have behaved towards me.” 

“ In wiiat way ? ” exclaimed Porthos. 

“What! you complete so admirable a work as the for- 
tifications of Belle-Isle, and you did not tell me of it ! ” 
Porthos colored. “Nay, more than that,” continued 
D’ Artagnan, “ you saw me out yonder, you know I am 
in the king’s service, and yet you could notguess that the 
king, jealously desirous of learning the name of the man 
whose abilities had wrought a work of which he heard the 
most wonderful accounts, — you could not guess, I say, 
that the king sent me to learn who this man w^as ?” 

“ What ! the king sent you to learn ” 
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“ Of course ; but don’t let us speak of that any more.” 

Not speak of it! ” said Porthos ; “ on the contrary, we 
will speak of it ; and so the king knew that we were 
fortifying Belle-Isle ? ” 

*‘Of course; does not the king know everything?” 

“ But he did not know who was fortifying it ? ” 

“ No, he only suspected from what he had been told 
of the nature of the works, that it was some celebrated 
soldier or another.” 

‘‘ The devil ! ” said Porthos, “ if I had only known 
that!” 

‘‘You would not have run away from Yannes as you 
did perhaps ? ” 

“No; what did you say when you couldn’t find me?” 

“ My dear fellow, I reflected.” 

“ Ah, indeed ; you reflect, do you ? Well, and what did 
that reflection lead to ?” 

“It led me to guess the whole truth.” 

“Come, then, tell me what did you guess after all?” 
said Porthos, settling himself into an arm-chair, and 
assuming the airs of a sphinx. 

“ I guessed, in the first place, that you were fortifying 
Belle-Isle.” 

“ There was no great difficulty in that, for you saw me 
at work.” 

“ Wait a minute, I also guessed something else, — that 
you were fortifying Belle-Isle by M. Fouquet’s orders.” 

“ That’s true.” 

“ But even that is not all. Whenever I feel myself in 
trim for guessing, I do not stop on my road ; and so I 
guessed that M. Fouquet wished to preserve the most 
absolute secrecy respecting these fortifications.” 

“I believe that was his intention, in fact,” said Porthos. 

“Yes; but do you know why he wished to keep it 
secret?” 
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“ Tn order it should not become known, perhaps,” said 
Porthos. 

“That was his principal reason. But his wish was 
subservient to a bit of generosity ” 

“ In fact,” said Porthos, “ I have heard it said that M. 
Fouquet was a very generous man.” 

“ To a bit of generosity he wished to exhibit towards the 
king.” 

“ Oh, oh ! ” 

“You seem surprised at that?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you didn’t guess ? ” 

“No.” 

“Well, I know it, then.” 

“ You are a wizard.” 

“Not at all, I assure you ! ” 

“ ITow do you know it, then ? ” 

“ By a very simple means. I heard M. Fouquet him- 
self say so to the king.” 

“ Say what to the king ? ” 

“ That he fortified Belle-Isle on his majesty’s account, 
and that he had made him a present of Belle-Isle.” 

“ And you heard M. Fouquet say that to tlie king ? ” 

“ Tn those very words. He even added : ‘ Belle-Isle 
has been fortified by an engineer, one of ray friends, a 
man of a great deal of merit, whom I shall ask your 
majesty’s permission to present to you.’ 

“ ‘ What is his name V said the king. 

“ ‘The Baron du Vallon,’ M. Fouquet replied. 

“ ‘ Very well,’ returned his majesty, ' you will present 
him to me.’ ” 

“ The king said that ?” 

“ Upon the word of a D’Artagnau ! ” 

“Oh, oh! ” said Porthos. “Why have I not been pre- 
sented, then?” 
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“Have they not spoken to you about this presenta- 
tion ? ” 

“Yes, certainly; but I am always kept waiting for 
it.” 

“ Be easy, it will be sure to come.” 

“Humph! humph!” grumbled Porthos, which D’Ar- 
tagnan pretended not to hear ; and, changing the conver- 
sation, he said, “You seem to be living in a very solitary 
place here, my dear fellow? ” 

“ I a] ways preferred retirement. T am of a melancholy 
disposition,” replied Porthos, with a sigh. 

“ Really, that is odd,” said D’Artagnan, “ I never re- 
marked that before.” 

“It is only since I have taken to reading,” said Porthos, 
with a thoughtful air. 

“ But the labors of the mind have not affected the 
health of the body, I trust ? ” 

“ Not in the slightest degiee.” 

“ Your strength is as great as ever ? ” 

“ Too great, my friend, too great.” 

“Ah! I had heard that, for a short time after your 
arrival 

“That I could hardly move a limb, I suppose?” 

“How was it?” said D’Artagnan, smiling, “and why 
was it you could not move ? ” 

Porthos, perceiving that lie had made a mistake, wished 
to correct it. “Yes, I came from Belle-Isle here upon 
very hard horses,” he said, “and that fatigued me.” 

“ I am no longer astonished, then, since I, who followed 
you, found seven or eight lying dead on the road.” 

“ I am very heavy, you know,” said Porthos. 

“ So that you were bruised all over.” 

“My marrow melted, and that made me very ill.” 

“ Poor Porthos ! But how did Aramis act towards you 
under those circumstances?” 
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Very well, indeed. Tie had me attended to by M. 
Fonquet’s own doctor. But just imagine, at the end of a 
week 1 could not breathe any longer.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ The room was too small, 1 had absorbed every atom of 
air.” 

“ Indeed ? ” 

“ I was told so, at least ; and so I was removed into 
another apartment.” 

“ AYliere you were able to breallie, T hope and trust ? ” 

“ Yes, more freely ; but no exercise — nothing to do. 
The doctor i)retended that I was not to stir ; T, on the 
contrary, felt that I was stronger than ever ; that was the 
cause of a very serious accident.” 

“ What accident ? ” 

“Fancy, my dear fellow, that I I’cvolted against the 
directions of that ass of a doctor, and I resolved to go out, 
whether it suited him or not : and, consequent!}", I told 
the valet tvho waited on me to bring me my clothes.” 

“ You were quite naked, then ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! on the contrary, I had a magnificent dressing- 
gown to wear. The lackey ol)eyed ; I dressed myself in 
my own clothes, which had become too large for me ; but 
a sti’ange circumstance had happened, — my feet had be- 
come too large.” 

“ Yes, I quite understand.” 

“ And my boots too small.” 

“ You mean your feet were still swollen.” 

“ Exactly ; you have hit it.” 

“ Pardieu ! And is that the accident you were going to 
tell me about ?” 

“ Oh, yes ; I did not make the same reflection you have 
done. I said to myself : ‘ Since my feet have entered my 

boots ten times, there is no reason why they should not 
go in the eleventh.’ ” 
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Allow me to tell you, my dear Porthos, that, on this 
occasion, you failed in your logic.” 

In short, then, they placed me opposite to a part of 
the room which was x^artitioned ; I tried to get my boot 
on ; I pulled it with my hands, I pushed wdth all the 
strength of the muscles of my leg, making the most 
unlieard-of efforts, when suddenly, the two tags of my 
boots remained in my hands, and my foot struck out like a 
ballista.” 

“ How learned you are in fortification, dear Porthos.” 

“My foot darted out like a ballista, and came against 
the partition, which it broke in ; I really thought that, 
like Samson, I had demolished the temple. And the num- 
ber of pictures, the quantity of china, vases of flowers, 
carpets, and window-panes that fell down were really 
wonderful.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“ Without reckoning that, on the other side of the parti- 
tion was a small table laden with x)orcelain ” 

“Which you knocked over?” 

Which I dashed to the other side of the room,” said 
Porthos, laughing. 

“ Upon my word it is, as you say, astonishing,” rei)lied 
P’Artagnan, beginning to laugh also ; wliereui)oii l^orthos 
laughed louder than ever. 

“I broke^” said Porthos, in a voice half-choked from his 
increasing mirth, “ more than three thousand francs worth 
of china — ha, ha, ha ! ” 

“ Good ! ” said D’ Artagnan. 

“I smashed more than four thousand francs worth of 
glass ! — ho, ho, ho ! ” 

“ Excellent.” 

“ Without counting a luster, which fell on my head and 
was broken into a thousand pieces — ha, ha, ha ! ” 

“ Upon your head ? ” said D’Artagnan, holding his sides. 
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“On top,” 

“ But your head was broken, I suppose ? ” 

“ No, since I tell you, on the contrary, my dear fellow, 
that it was the luster which was broken, like glass, which, 
in point of fact, it was.” 

“ Ah ! the luster was glass, you say.” 

“Venetian glass! a perfect curiosity, quite matchless, 
indeed, and weighed two hundred pounds.” 

“And it fell upon your head ! ” 

“Upon my head. Just imagine, a globe of crystal, 
gilded all over, the lower part beautifully encrusted, per- 
fumes burning at the top, with jets from which flame 
issued when they were lighted.” 

“ I quite understand, but they were not lighted at the 
time, I suppose?” 

“Happily not, or I should have been gi*illed j)rema- 
turely.” 

“ And you were only knocked down flat, instead ? ” 

“Not at all.” 

“IIow, ‘not at all ’ ?” 

“ Why the luster fell on my skull. It appears that we 
have upon the top of our heads an exceedingly thick 
crust.” 

“ Who told you that, Porthos ? ” 

“ Tlie doctor. A sort of dome which would bear Notre- 
Dame.” 

“Bah!” 

“ Yes, it seems that our skulls are made in that manner.” 

“Speak for yourself, my dear fellow, it is your own 
skull that is made in that manner, and not the skulls of 
otlier people.” 

“ Well, that may be so,” said Porthos, conceitedly, “ so 
much, however, was that the case, in my instance, that 
no sooner did the luster fall upon the dome which we 
have at the top of our head, than there was a report like 
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a cannon, the crystal was broken to pieces, and I fell, 
covered from head to foot.” 

‘‘ With blood, poor Porthos ! ” 

“ Not at all ; with perfumes, which smelt like rich 
creams ; it was delicious, but the odor was too strong, and 
I felt quite giddy from it ; perhaps you have experienced 
it sometimes yourself, D’Artagnan ? ” 

“ Yes, in inhaling the scent of the lily of the valley ; so 
that, my poor friend, you were knocked over by the shock 
and overpowered by the perfumes ? ” 

‘"Yes ; but what is very remarkable, for the doctor told 
me he had never seen anything like it ” 

“ You had a bump on your head I suppose V ” interrupted 
Tl’Artagnaii. 

“ I had five.” 

“Why five?” 

« I will tell you ; the luster had, at its lower extremity 
five gilt ornaments, excessively sharp.” 

“Oh!” 

“Well, these five ornaments penetrated my hair, which, 
as you see, I wear very thick.” 

“Fortunately so.” 

“ And they made a mark on my skin. But just notice 
the singularity of it, these things seem really only to 
happen to me! Instead of making indentations, they 
made bumps. The doctor could never succeed in ex- 
plaining that to me satisfactorily.” 

“ Well, then, I will explain it to you.” 

“You will do me a great service if you will,” said 
Porthos, winking his eyes which, with him, was a sign of 
the profoundest attention. 

“ Since you have been employing your brain in studies 
of an exalted character, in important calculations, and 
so on, the head has gained a certain advantage, so that 
your head is now too full of science.” 
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“ Do you think so ? ” 

“ I am sure of it. The result is, that, instead of allow- 
ing any foreign matter to penetrate the interior of the 
head, your bony box or skull, which is already too full, 
avails itself of the openings which are made in it allowing 
this excess to escape.” 

“Ah!” said Porthos, to whom this explanation ap- 
peared clearer than that of the doctor. 

“ The five protuberances, caused by the five ornaments 
of the luster, must certainly have been scientific globules, 
brought to the surface by the force of circumstances.” 

“ In fact,” said Porthos, “ the real truth is, that I felt 
far worse outside my head than inside. I will even con- 
fess, that when I put my hat upon my head, clapping it 
on my head with that graceful energy which we gentlemen 
of the sword possess, if my fist was not very gently 
applied, 1 experienced the most painful sensations.” 

“ I quite believe you, Porthos.” 

“Therefore, my friend,” said the giant, “M. Fouquet 
decided, seeing how slightly-built the house was, to give 
me another lodging, and so they brought me here.” 

“It is the private park, I think, is it not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where the rendezvous are made; that park, indeed, 
which is so celebrated in some of those mysterious stories 
about the superintendent?” 

“ I don’t know ; I have had no rendezvous or heard 
mysterious stories myself, but they have authorized me 
to exercise my muscles, and I take advantage of the per- 
mission by rooting up some of the trees.” 

“What for?” 

“ To keep my hand in, and also to take some birds’ 
nests ; I find it more convenient than climbing.” 

“ You are as pastoral as Tyrcis, my dear Porthos.” 

“Yes, I like the small eggs; I like them very much 
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better than larger ones. You have no idea how delicate 
an omelette is, if made of four or five hundred eggs of 
linnets, chaflinches, starlings, blackbirds and thrushes,” 

“ But five hundred eggs is perfectly monstrous !” 

“A salad-bowl will hold them easily enough,” said 
Porthos. 

D’Artagnan looked at Porthos admiringly for full five 
minutes, as if he had seen him for the first time, while 
Porthos spread his chest out joyously and proudly. They 
remained in this state several minutes, Porthos smiling, 
and D’Artagnan looking at him. D’Artagnan w^as evi- 
dently trying to give the conversation a new turn. “ Do 
you amuse yourself much here, Porthos ? ” he asked at 
last, very likely after he had found out what he was 
searching for. 

“ Not always.” 

“I can imagine that; but when you get thoroughly 
bored, by and by, what do you intend to do ? ” 

“Oh! I shall not be here for any length of time. 
Aramis is waiting until the last bump on my head dis- 
appears, in order, to present me to the king, who I am told 
cannot endure the sight of a bump.” 

“ Aramis is still in Paris, then?” 

“ No.” 

“ Whereabouts is he, then ? ” 

“ At Fontainebleau.” 

“ Alone ? ” 

“ With M. Fouquet.” 

“ Very good. But do you happen to know one thing ? ” 

“ No, tell it me, and then I shall know.” 

“Well, then, I think that Aramis is forgetting you.” 

“ Do you really think so?” 

“Yes; for at Fontainebleau yonder, you must know, 
they are laughing, dancing, banqueting, and drawing the 
corks of M. de Mazarin’s wine in fine style. Are you 
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aware that they have a ballet every evening there?” 

The deuce they have ! ” 

“ I assure you that your dear Aramis is forgetting you.” 

“Well, that is not at all unlikely, and I have myself 
thought so sometimes.” 

“ Unless he is playing you a trick, the sly fellow! ” 

“Oh!” 

“ You know that Aramis is as sly as a fox.” 

“ Yes, but to i)lay me a trick ” 

“ Listen : in the first place, he puts you under a sort of 
sequestration.” 

“He sequestrates me! Do you mean to say I am se- 
questrated ? ” 

“ I think so.” 

“ I wish you would have the goodness to prove that to 
me.” 

“ Nothing easier. Do you ever go out ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ Do you ever ride on horseback ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“ Are your friends allowed to come and see you ? ” 

“ Never.” 

“Very well, then; never to go out, never to ride on 
horseback, never to be allowed to see your friends, that is 
called being sequestrated.” 

“ But why should Aramis sequestrate me?” inquired 
Porthos. 

“Come,” said D’Artagnan, “be frank, Porthos.” 

“ As gold.” 

“ It was Aramis who drew the plan of the fortifications 
at Belle-Isle, was it not?” 

Porthos colored as he said, “ Yes *, but that was all he 
did.” 

“ Exactly, and my own opinion is that it was no very 
great affaii* after all.” 
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“ That is mine, too.” 

“ Very good ; I am delighted we are ot the same opin- 
ion.” 

“ He never even came to Belle-Isle,” said Porthos. 

“ There now, you see.” 

“ It was I who went to Vannes, as you may have seen.” 

“ Say, rather, as I did see. Well, that is precisely the 
state of the case, my dear Porthos. Aramis, who only 
drew the plans, wishes to pass himself off as the engi- 
neer, whilst you, who, stone by stone, built the wall, the 
citadel, and the bastions, he wishes to reduce to the rank 
of a mere builder.” 

“ By builders, you mean mason, perhaps ? ” 

Mason ; the very word.” 

« Plasterer, in fact?” 

Precisely.” 

« Hodman ? ” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Oh ! oh ! my dear Aramis, you seem to think you are 
only five-and-twenty years of age still.” 

“Yes, and that is not all, for he believes you are fifty.” 

“I should have amazingly liked to have seen him at 
work.” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“ A fellow who has got the gout ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Who has lost three of his teeth ? ” 

“ Four.” 

“While I, look at mine.” And Porthos, opening his 
large mouth very wide, displayed two rows of teeth not 
quite as white as snow, but even, hard, and sound as 
ivory. 

“ You can hardly believe, Porthos,” said D’Artagnan, 
“ what a fancy the king has for good teeth. Yours decide 
me ; I will present you to the king myself.” 
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«You?” 

« Why not ? Do you think I have less credit at court 
than Aramis ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! ” 

“ Do you think that I have the slightest pretensions 
upon the fortifications at Belle-Isle ? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ It is your own interest alone which would induce me 
to do it.” 

“ I don’t doubt it in the least.” 

“Well, lam the intimate friend of the king; and a 
proof of that is, that whenever there is anything disagree- 
able to tell him, it is I who have to do it.” 

“ But, dear D’ Artagnan, “ if you present me ” 

“ Well ! ” 

“Aramis will be angry.” 

“ With me?” 

“ No, with me!*'* 

“ Bah ! whether he or I present you, since you are to be 
presented, what does it matter?” 

“ They were going to get me some clothes made.” 

“Your own are splendid.” 

“ Oh ! those I had ordered were far more beautiful.” 

“Take care: the king likes simplicity.” 

“ In that case, I will be simple. But what will M. Fou- 
quet say, when he learns that I have left ? ” 

“Are you a prisoner, then, on parole?” 

“No, not quite that. But I promised him I would not 
leave without letting him know.” 

“Wait a minute, we shall return to that presently. 
Have you anything to do here?” 

“ I, nothing : nothing of any importance, at least.” 

“Unless, indeed, you are Aramis’s representative for 
something of importance.” 

“ By no means.” 
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« What I tell you — pray understand that — is out of in- 
terest for you. I suppose, for instance, that you are com- 
missioned to send messages and letters to him?” 

“ Ah ! letters — yes. I send certain letters to him.” 

“ Where ? ” 

To Fontainebleau.” 

« Have you any letters, then ? ” 

44 But 

« Nay, let me speak. Have you any letters, I say ? ” 

“ I have just received one for him.” 

“ Interesting ? ” 

“ I suppose so.” 

‘‘ You do not read them, then ?” 

“ I ain not at all curious,” said Porthos, as he drew out 
of his pocket the soldier’s letter which Porthos had not 
read, but D’Artagnan had. 

“ Do you know what to do with it ? ” said D’Arta- 
gnan. 

‘‘Of course ; do as I always do, send it to him.” 

“ Not so.” 

“ Why not ? Keep it, then ? ” 

“ Did they not tell you that this letter was impor- 
tant?” 

“Very important.” 

“ Well you must take it yourself to Fontainebleau.’ 

“ To Aramis ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Very good.” 

“ And since the king is there 

“ You will profit by that.” 

“ I shall profit by the opportunity to present you to 
the king.” 

“ Ah ! D’Artagnan, there is no one like you for expedi- 
ents.” 

“Therefore, instead of forwarding to our friend any 
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messages, which may or may not be faithfully delivered, 
we will ourselves be the bearers of the letter.” 

“ I had never even thought of that, and yet it is simple 
enough.” 

“And therefore, because it is urgent, Porthos, we ought 
to set off at once.” 

“ In fact,” said Porthos, “ the sooner we set off the less 
chance there is of Aramis’s letter being delayed.” 

“ Porthos, your reasoning is always accurate, and, in 
your case, logic seems to serve as an auxiliary to the im- 
agination.” 

“1)0 you think so?” said Porthos. 

“ It is the result of your hard reading,” replied D’Ar- 
tagnan. “ So come along, let us be off.” 

“ But,” said Porthos, “my promise to M. Fouquet?” 

“Which?” 

“ Not to leave St. Maude without telling him of it.” 

“ Ah ! Porthos,” said D’Artagnan, “ how very young you 
still are.” 

“ In what way ? ” 

“ You are going to Fontainebleau, are you not, where 
you will find M. Fouquet ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Probably in the king’s palace ? ” 

“ Yes,” I’epeated Porthos, with an air full of majesty. 

“ Well, you will accost him with these words : ‘ M. Fou- 
qiiet, I have the honor to inform you that I have just left 
8t. Mande.’ ” 

“And,” said Porthos, with the same majestic mien, 
“ seeing me at Fontainebleau at the king’s, M. Fouquet 
will not be able to tell me I am not speaking the 
truth.” 

“ My dear Porthos, I was just on the point of opening 
my lips to make the same remark, but you anticipate me 
in everything. Oh! Porthos, how fortunately you are 
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gifted ! Years have made not the slightest impression 
on you.” 

“ Not over-much, certainly.” 

“ Then there is nothing more to say ? ” 

“ I think not.” 

“ All your scruples are removed ? ” 

“ Quite so.” 

“ In that case I shall carry you off with me.” 

“ Exactly ; and I will go and get my horse saddled.” 

“ You have horses here, then ? ” 

“ I have five.” 

“You had them sent from Pierrefonds, I suppose?” 

“ No, M. Fouquet gave them to me.” 

“My dear Porthos, we shall not want five horses for 
two persons ; besides, I have already three in Paris, 
which would make eight, and that will he too many.” 

“ It would not be too many if I had some of my servants 
here ; but, alas ! I have not got them.” 

“ Do you regret them, then ? ” 

“ I regret Mousqueton ; I miss Mousqueton.” 

“ What a good-hearted fellow you are, Porthos,” said 
D’Artagnan ; “ but the best thing you can do is to leave 
your horses here, as you have left Mousqueton out yon- 
der.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because, by and by, it might turn out a very good 
thing if M. Fouquet had never given you anything at all.” 

“ I don’t understand you,” said Porthos. 

“ It is not necessary you should understand.” 

“ But yet ” 

“ I will explain to you later, Porthos.” 

“ I’ll wager it is some piece of policy or other.” 

“ And of the most subtle character,” returned D’Ar- 
tagnan. 

Porthos nodded his head at this word policy; then, 
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after a moment’s reflection, he added, “ I confess, D’Ar- 
tagnan, that I am no politician.” 

«I know that well.” 

« Oh ! no one knows what you told me yourself, you, the 
bravest of the brave.” 

“ What did I tell you, Porthos ? ” 

“ That every man has his day. You told me so, and 1 
have experienced it myself. There are certain days when 
one feels less jAeasure than others in exposing one’s self 
to a bullet or a sword-thrust.” 

Exactly my own idea.” 

“ And mine, too, although I can hardly believe in blows 
or thrusts that kill outright.” 

‘‘ The deuce ! and yet you have killed a few in your time.” 

“Yes ; but I have never been killed.” 

‘‘Your reason is a very good one.” 

“Therefore, I do not believe I shall ever die from a 
thrust of a sword or a gun-shot.” 

“ In that case, then, you are afraid of nothing. Ah ! 
water x^erhaps ? ” 

“ Oh ! I swim like an otter.” 

“ Of a quartan fever, then ? ” 

“ I never had one yet, and I don’t believe I ever shall ; 
but there is one thing I will admit,” and Porthos dropped 
his voice. 

“ What is that ? ” asked D’Artagnan, adopting the same 
tone of voice as Porthos. 

“ I must confess,” repeated Porthos, “ that I am horribly 
afraid of politics.” 

“ Ah ! bah ! ” exclaimed P’Artagnan. 

“ Upon my word, it’s true,” said Porthos, in a stento- 
rian voice. “ I have seen his eminence Monsieur le Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, and his eminence Monsieur le Cardinal 
de Mazarin ; the one was a red politician, the other a black 
politician ; I never felt very much more satisfied with the 
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one than with the other ; the first struck off the heads of 
M. de Marillac, M. de Thou, M. de Cinq-Mars, M. Ch^ais, 
M. de Boutteville, and M. de Montmorency ; the second 
got a whole crowd of Frondeurs cut in pieces, and we be- 
longed to them.” 

“ On the contrary, we did not belong to them,” said 
D’Artagnan. 

“ Oh ! indeed, yes ; for, if I unsheathed my sword for 
the cardinal, I struck for the king.” 

“ My good Porthos ! ” 

“Well, I have done. My dread of politics is such, 
that if there is any question of politics in the matter, I 
should greatly prefer to return to Pierrefonds.” 

“You would be quite right, if that were the case. But 
with me, dear Porthos, no politics at all, that is quite 
clear. You have labored hard in fortifying Belle-Isle ; 
the king wished to know the name of the clever engineer 
under whose directions the works were carried out ; you 
are modest, as all men of true genius are ; perhaps Aramis 
wishes to put you under a bushel. But I happen to seize 
hold of you ; I make it known who you are ; I produce 
you ; the king rewards you ; and that is the only policy I 
have to do with.” 

“And the only one I will have to do with either,” said 
Port]] os, holding out his hand to D’Artagnan. 

But D’Artagnan knew Porthos’s grasp ; he knew that 
once imprisoned within tlie baron’s live lingers, no hand 
ever left it without being half -crushed. He therefore 
held out, not his hand, but his list, and Porthos did not 
even perceive the difference. The servants talked a little 
with each other in an undertone, and whispered a few 
words, which D’Artagnan understood, Imt which he took 
very good care not to let Porthos understand. “ Our 
friend,” he said to himself, “ was really and truly 
Aramis’s prisoner. Let us now see what the result will 
be of the liberation of the captive.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE RAT AND THE CHEESE. 

D’Artagnan and Porthos returned on foot, as D’Arta- 
gnan set out. When D’ Artagnan, as he entered the shop of 
tliePiloii d’Or, announced to Planchet that M. de Vallon 
would be one of the privileged travelers, and as the plume 
in Porthos’s hat made the wooden candles suspended over 
the front jingle together, a melancholy presentiment 
seemed to eclipse the delight Planchet had promised himself 
for the morrow. But the grocer had a heart of gold, ever 
mindful of the good old times — a trait that carries youth 
into old age. So Planchet, notwithstanding a sort of in- 
ternal shiver, checked as soon as experienced, received Por- 
tlios w'ith respect, mingled with the tenderest cordiality. 
Porthos, who was a little cold and stiff in his manners at 
first, on account of the social difference existing at that 
period between a baron and a grocer, soon began to soften 
when he perceived so much good-feeling and so many kind 
attentions in Idanchet. lie Avas particularly touched by 
the liberty wliich was permitted him to plunge his great 
palms into the boxes of dried fruits and preserves, into 
the sacks of nuts and almonds, and into the drawers full 
of sweetmeats. So that, notwithstanding Planchet’s press- 
ing invitations to go upstairs to the entresol^ he chose as 
his favorite seat, during the evening which he had to 
spend at Planchet’s house, the shop itself, where his fingers 
could always fish up whatever liis nose detected. The 
delicious figs from Provence, filberts from the forest, Tours 
plums, were subjects of his uninterrupted attention for 
five consecutive hours. His teeth, like millstones, cracked 
heaps of nuts, the shells of which were scattered all over 
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the floor, where they were trampled by every one who 
went in and out of the shop; Porthos pulled from the 
stalk with his lips, at one mouthful, bunches of the rich 
Muscatel raisins with their beautiful bloom, half a pound 
of which passed at one gulp from his mouth to his stomach. 
In one of the corners of the shop, Planchet’s assist- 
ants, huddled together, looked at each other without 
venturing to open their lips. They did not know who Por- 
thos was, for they had never seen him before. The race 
of those Titans who had worn the cuirasses of Hugh Capet, 
Philip Augustus, and Francis the First, had already begun 
to disappear. They could hardly help thinking he might 
be the ogre of the fairy tale, who was going to turn the 
whole contents of Planchet’s shop into his insatiable stom- 
ach, and that, too, without in the slightest degree dis- 
placing the barrels and chests that were in it. Cracking, 
mimching, chewing, nibbling, sucking, and swallowing, 
Porthos occasionally said to the grocer : — 

You do a very good business here, friend Planchet.” 

“ He will very soon have none at all to do, if this sort 
of thing continues,” grumbled the foreman, who had Plan- 
chet’s word that he should be his successor. In the midst 
of his despair, he approached Porthos, who blocked up the 
whole of the passage leading from the back shop to the 
shop itself. He hoped that Porthos would rise and that 
this movement would distract his devouring ideas. 

“ What do you want, my man ? ” asked Porthos aft’ably. 

« I should like to pass you, monsieur, if it is not troub- 
ling you too much.” 

“Very well,” said Porthos, “it does not trouble me in 
the least.” 

At the same moment he took hold of the young fellow 
by the waistband, lifted him off the ground, and placed 
him very gently on the other side, smiling all the while 
with the same affable expression. As soon as Porthos 
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had placed him on the ground, the lad’s legs so shook un- 
der him that he fell back upon some sacks of corks. But 
noticing the giant’s gentleness of manner, he ventured 
again, and said : 

Ah, monsieur ! pray be careful.” 

What about ? ” inquired Porthos. 

‘‘You are positively putting a fiery furnace into your 
body.” 

“ Ilowis that, my good fellow?” said Porthos. 

“ All those things are very heating to the system.” 

“ Which ?” 

“ liaisins, nuts, and almonds.” 

“ Yes ; but if raisins, nuts, and almonds are heat- 
ing ” 

“ There is no doubt at all of it, monsieur.” 

“ Honey is very cooling,” said I^orthos, stretching out 
his hand towards a small barrel of honey which was 
open, and he j)luiiged the scoop with which the wants 
of the customers were supplied into it, and swallowed a 
good half-pound at one gulp. 

“ I must trouble you for some water now, my man,” 
said Porthos. 

“ In a pail, monsieur?” asked the lad, simply. 

“ No, m a water-bottle ; that will be quite enough and 
raising the bottle to his mouth, as a trumpeter does his 
trumpet, he emptied the bottle at a single draught. 

Plauchet was agitated in every fiber of propriety and 
self-esteem. However, a worthy representative of the 
hospitality which prevailed hi early days, he leigned to 
be talking very earnestly with D’Artagnan, and inces- 
santly repeated; — “Ah! monsieur, what a happiness! 
what an honor ! ” 

“ What time shall we have supper, Planchet ? ” inquired 
Porthos, “ I feel hungry.” 

The foreman clasped his hands together. The two 
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others got under the counters, fearing Porthos might 
have a taste for human flesh. 

‘‘We shall only take a sort of snack here,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan ; “ and when we get to Planchet’s country-seat, we 
will have supper.” 

“Ah! ah! so we are going to your country-house, 
I’laiiclict,” said Porthos ; “ so much the better.” 

“You overwhelm me, Monsieur le Baron.” 

The “ Monsieur le Baron,” had a great effect upon the 
men, who detected a personage of the higliest (piality in 
an apjietite of that kind. This title, too, reassured tliem. 
They had never heard that an ogre was ever called “ Mon- 
sieur le Baron.” 

“ I will take a few biscuits to eat on the road,” said 
I^orthos, carelessly ; and he emptied a whole jar of aniseed 
biscuits into the huge pocket of his doublet. 

“My shop is saved ! ” exclaimed Planchet. 

“ Yes, as the cheese was,” whispered the foreman. 

“ What cheese ? ” 

“That Dutch cheese, inside which a rat had made his 
way, and we only found the rind left.” 

Planchet looked all round his shop, and observing the 
different articles which had escaped Porthos’s teeth, he 
found the comparison somewhat exaggerated. The fore- 
man, who remarked what was passing in his master’s 
mind, said, “ Take care ; he is not gone yet.” 

“ Have you any fruit here ? ” said Porthos, as he went 
upstairs to the entresol^ where it had just been announced 
that some refreshment was prepared. 

“ Alas ! ” thought the grocer, addressing a look at 
D’Artagnan full of entreaty, which the latter half under- 
stood. 

As soon as they had finished eating they set off. It 
was late when the three riders, who had left Paris 
about six in the evening, arrived at Fontainebleau. The 
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journey passed very agreeably. Porthos took a fancy to 
l^lanchet’s society, because the latter was very respectful 
in his manners, and seemed delighted to talk to him about 
his meadows, his woods, and his rabbit-warrens. Porthos 
had all the taste and pride of a landed proprietor. When 
D’Artagnan saw his two comx^anions in earnest conver- 
sation, he took the opposite side of the road, and letting 
liis bridle droj^ upon his horse’s neck, separated himself 
from the whole world, as he had done from Porthos and 
from l^lanchet. The moon shone softly through the 
foliage of the forest. The breezes of the open country 
rose deliciously perfumed to the horses’ nostrils, and they 
snorted and pranced along delightedly. Porthos and 
l^lanchet began to talk about hay-crox'^s. l^lanchet ad- 
mitted to Porthos that in the advanced years of his life, 
he had certainly neglected agricultural pursuits for com- 
merce, but that his childhood had been passed in Picardy 
in tlie beautiful meadows where the grass grew as high 
as the knees, and where he had x>kiyed under the green 
apple-trees covered with red-checked fruit ; he went on 
to say, that he had solemnly x^romised himself that as 
soon as he sliould have made his fortune, he would return 
to nature, and end his days, as he had begun them, as 
near as he X)ossibly could to the earth itself, where all 
men must sleex> at last. 

“ Eh, eh ! ” said Porthos ; “in that case, my dear Mon- 
sieur Planchet, your retirement is not far distant.^’ 

“ How so ?” 

“ Why, you seem to be in the way of makmg your 
fortune very soon.” 

“ Well, we are getting on pretty well, I must admit,” 
replied Planchet. 

“ Come, tell me what is the extent of your ambition, 
and what is the amount you intend to retire upon ? ” 

“ There is one circumstance, monsieur,” said Planchet, 
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without answering the question, “ which occasions me a 
good deal of anxiety.” 

“ What is it ? ” inquired Porthos, looking all round him 
as if in search of the circumstance that annoyed Planchet, 
and desirous of freeing him from it. 

“ Why, formerly,” said the grocer, “ you used to call 
me Planchet quite short, and you would have spoken to 
me then in a much more familiar manner than you do 
now.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, I should have said so formerly,” 
replied the good-natured Porthos, with an embarrass- 
ment full of delicacy ; “ but formerly ” 

“Formerly I was M. d’Artagnaii’s lackey; is not that 
what you mean ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well if I am not quite his lackey, I am as much as 
ever I was his devoted servant; and more than that, 
since that time ” 

“Well, Planchet?” 

“ Since that time, I have had the honor of being in 
partnership with him.” 

“Oh, oh!” said Porthos. “What, has D’Artagnan 
gone into the grocery business?” 

“No, no,” said D’Artagnan, whom these words had 
drawn out of his reverie, and who entered into tlie con- 
versation with that readiness and rapidity which distin- 
guished every operation of his mind and body. “ It was 
not D’Artagnan who entered into the grocery business, 
but Planchet, who entered into a political affair with 
me.” 

“Yes,” said Planchet, with mingled pride and satis- 
faction, “ we transacted a little business which brought 
me in a hundred thousand francs and M. d’Artagnan two 
himdred thousand.” 

“ Oh, oh I ” said Porthos, with admiration. 
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“ So that, monsieur le baron,” continued the grocer, “ I 
again beg you to be kind enough to call me Planchet, as 
you used to do ; and to speak to me as familiarly as in 
old times. You cannot possibly imagine the pleasure it 
would give me.” 

“ If that be the case, my dear Planchet, I will do so, 
certainly,” replied Porthos. And as he was quite close 
to Planchet, he raised his hand, as if to strike him on the 
shoulder, in token of friendly cordiality ; but a fortunate 
movement of the horse made him miss his aim, so that 
his hand fell on the crupper of Planchet’s horse, instead ; 
which made the animal’s legs almost give way. 

D’Artagnan burst out laughing, as he said, “ Take care, 
Planchet ; for if Porthos begins to like you so much, he 
will caress you, and if he caresses you, he will knock 
you as flat as a pancake. Porthos is still as strong as 
ever, you know.” 

“ Oh,” said Planchet, “ Mousqueton is not dead, and 
yet monsieur le baron is very fond of him.” 

“ Certainly,” said Porthos, with a sigh which made all 
the three horses rear ; “ and I was only saying, this very 
morning, to D’Artagnan, how much I regretted him. But 
tell me, Planchet ? ” 

“ Thank you, monsieur le baron, thank you.” 

“ Good lad, good lad ! How many acres of park have 
you got ? ” 

“ Of park?” 

“Yes; we will reckon up the meadows presently, and 
the woods afterwards.” 

“ Whereabouts, monsieur ? ” 

“ At your chateau.” 

“ Oh, monsieur le baron ; I have neither chateau, nor 
park, nor meadows, nor woods.” 

“ What have you got, then ? ” inquired Porthos, “ and 
why do you call it a country-seat? ” 

VOL. 111.-24 
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“ I did not call it a country-seat, monsieur le baron,” 
replied Planchet, somewhat humiliated, “ but a country- 
box.” 

“Ah, ah! I understand. You are modest.” 

“No, monsieur le baron; I speak the plain truth. I 
have rooms for a couple of friends, that’s all.” 

“But in that case, whereabouts do your friends walk?” 

“In the first place, they can walk about the king’s 
forest, which is very beautiful.” 

“ Yes, I know the forest is very fine,” said Porthos ; 
“ nearly as beautiful as my forest at Berry.” 

Planchet opened his eyes very wide. “ Have you a 
forest of the same kind as the forest at Fontainebleau, 
monsieiii- le baron ? ” he stammered out. 

“Yes; I have two, indeed, but the one at Berry is my 
favorite.” 

“ Why so?” asked Planchet. 

“ Because I don’t know where it ends ; and, also because 
it is full of poachers.” 

“ How can the poachers make the forest so agreeable 
to you ? ” 

“ Because they hunt my game, and I hunt them — which, 
in these peaceful times, is for me a sufficiently pleasing 
j)icture of war on a small scale.” 

They had reached this turn of the conversation, when 
I^lanchet, looking up, perceived the houses at the com- 
mencement of Fontainebleau, the lofty outlines of which 
stood out strongly against the misty visage of the 
heavens; whilst, rising above the compact and irregu- 
larly-formed mass of buildings, the pointed roofs of the 
chateau were clearly visible, the slates of which glistened 
beneath the light of the moon, like the scales of an im- 
mense fish. “ Gentlemen,” said Planchet, “ I have the 
honor to inform you that we have arrived at Fontaine- 
bleau.” 
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The cavaliers looked up, and saw that what Planchet 
had announced to them was true. Ten minutes after- 
wards they were in the street called the Rue de Lyon, on 
the opposite side of the hostelry of the Beau Paon. A 
high hedge of bushy elders, hawthorn, and wild hops, 
formed an impenetrable fence, behind which rose a white 
house, with a high tiled roof. Two of the windows, which 
were quite dark, looked upon the street. Between the 
two, a small door, with a porch supported by a couple of 
pillars, formed the entrance to the house. The door 
was gained by a step raised a little from the ground. 
Planchet got off his horse, as if he intended to knock at 
the door ; but, on second thoughts, he took hold of his 
horse by the bridle, and led it about thirty paces further 
on, his two comx)anions following him. He then advanced 
about another thirty paces, until he arrived at the door of a 
cart-house, lighted by an iron grating ; and, lifting up a 
wooden latch, pushed open one of the folding-doors. He 
entered first, leading his horse after him by the bridle, 
into a small courtyard, where an odor met them which 
revealed their close vicinity to a stable. ‘‘ That smells 
all right,” said Porthos, loudly, getting off his horse, 
“ and I almost begin to think I am near my own cows at 
Pierrefonds.” 

“ I have only one cow,” Planchet hastened to say 
modestly. 

“ And I have thirty,” said Porthos; “ or, rather, I don’t 
exactly know how many I have.” 

When the two cavaliers had entered, Planchet fastened 
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the door behind them. In the meantime, D’Artagnan, 
who had dismounted with his usual agility, inhaled the 
fresh perfumed air with the delight a Parisian feels at 
the sight of green fields and fresh foliage, plucked a piece 
of honeysuckle with one hand, and of sweet-briar with 
the other. Porthos clawed hold of some peas which were 
twined round poles stuck into the ground, and ate, or 
rather browsed upon them, shells and all : and Planchet 
was busily engaged trying to wake up an old and infirm 
peasant, who was fast asleep in a shed, lying on a bed of 
moss, and dressed in an old stable suit of clothes. The 
peasant, recognizing Planchet, called him “ the master,” 
to the grocer’s great satisfaction. “ Stable the horses 
well, old fellow, and you shall have something good for 
yourself,” said Planchet. 

“ Yes, yes ; fine animals they are, too,” said the peasant. 
“ Oh! they shall have as much as they like.” 

Gently, gently, my man,” said D’Artagnan, “ we are 
getting on a little too fast. A few oats, and a good bed — 
nothing more.” 

“ Some bran and water for my horse,” said Porthos, 
“ for it is very warm, I think.” 

“ Don’t be afraid, gentlemen,” replied Planchet ; “ Dad- 
dy Celestin is an old gendarme, who fought at Ivry. He 
knows all about horses ; so come into the house.” And 
he led the way along a well-sheltered walk, which crossed 
a kitchen-garden, then a small paddock, and came out 
into a little garden behind the house, the principal front 
of which, as we have already noticed, faced the street. As 
they approached, they could see, through two open win- 
dows on the ground floor, which led into a sitting-room, 
the interior of Planchet’s residence. This room, softly 
lighted by a lamp placed on the table, seemed, from the 
end of the garden, like a smiling image of repose, comfort, 
and happiness. In every direction where the rays of light 
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fell, whether upon a piece of old china, or upon an article 
of furniture shining from excessive neatness, or upon the 
weapons hanging against the wall, the soft light was as 
softly reflected ; and its rays seemed to linger every- 
where, upon something or another agreeable to the eye. 
The lamp which lighted the room, whilst the foliage of 
jasmine and climbing roses hung in masses from the 
window-frames, splendidly illuminated a damask table- 
cloth as white as snow. The table was laid for two per- 
sons. Amber-colored wine sparkled in a long cut-glass 
bottle ; and a large jug of blue china, with a silver lid, 
was filled with foaming cider. Near the table, in a high 
backed arm-chair, reclined, fast asleep, a woman of about 
thirty years of age, her face the very picture of health 
and freshness. Upon her knees lay a large cat, with 
her paws folded under her, and her eyes half-closed, pur- 
ring in that significant manner which, according to feline 
habits, indicates perfect contentment. The two friends 
paused before the window in complete amazement, while 
Planchet, perceiving their astonishment, was in no little 
degree, secretly delighted at it. 

“ Ah ! Planchet, you rascal,” said D’Artagnan, “ I now 
understand your absences.” 

Oh, oh ! there is some white linen ! ” said Porthos, in 
his turn, in a voice of tliunder. At the sound of this 
gigantic voice, the cat took flight, the housekeeper woke 
up with a start, and Planchet, assuming a gracious air, 
introduced his two companions into the room, where the 
table was already laid. 

“ Permit me, my dear,” he said, “ to present to you Mon- 
sieur le Chevalier d’Artagnan, my patron.” D’ Artagnan 
took the lady’s hand in his in the most courteous manner, 
and with precisely the same chivalrous air as he would 
have taken Madame’s. 

“ Monsieur la Baron du Vallon de Bracieux de Pierre- 
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foods,” added Planchet. Portlios bowed with a reverence 
which Anne of Austria would have approved of. 

It was then Planchet’s turn, and he, unhesitatingly, em- 
braced the lady in question, not, however, until he had made 
a sign as if requesting D’ Artagnan’s and Porthos’s permis- 
sion, a permission as a matter of course frankly conceded. 
D’Artagnan complimented Planchet, and said, “You 
are indeed a man who knows how to make life agree- 
able.” 

“ Life, monsieur,” said Planchet, laughing, “ is capital 
which a man ought to investas sensibly as he possibly 
can.” 

“ And you get very good interest for yours,” said 
Porthos, with a burst of laughter like a peal of thunder. 

Planchet turned to his housekeeper. “ You have before 
you,” he said to her, “ the two gentlemen who influenced 
the greatest, gayest, grandest portion of my life. I have 
spoken to you about them both very frequently.” 

“ And about two others as well,” said the lady, with a 
very decided Flemish accent. 

“Madame is Dutch ?” inquired D’Artagnan. Porthos 
curled his mustache, a circumstance wliich was not lost 
upon D’Artagnan, who remarked everything. 

“ I am from Antwerp,” said the lady. 

“ And her name is Madame Gechter,” said Planchet. 

“ You should not call her madame,” said D’Artagnan. 

“Why not?” asked Planchet. 

“ Because it would make her seem older every time you 
call her so.” 

“Well, I call her TrUchen.” 

“ And a very pretty name too,” said Porthos. 

“ Trtichen,” said Planchet, “came to me from Flanders 
with her virtue and two thousand florins. She ran away 
from a brute of a husband who was in the habit of beat- 
ing her. Being myself a Picard born, I was always very 
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fond of the Artesian women, and it is only a step from 
Artois to Flanders ; she came crying bitterly to her god- 
father, my predecessor in the Rue des Lombards ; she 
placed her two thousand florins in my establishment, 
wliich I have turned to very good account, and which 
have brought her in ten thousand.” 

Bravo, Planchet.” 

“ She is free and well off ; she has a cow, a maid ser- 
vant, and old Celestin at her orders ; she mends my linen, 
knits iny winter stockings ; she only sees me every fort- 
night, and seems to make herself in all things tolerably 
happy.” 

And indeed, gentlemen, I am very happy and comfort- 
able,” said Trttclien, with perfect ingenuousness. 

Porthos began to curl the other side of his mustache. 
“The deuce,” thought D’Artagnan, “can Porthos have 
any intentions in that quarter?” 

In tlie meantime Trtlclien had set her cook to work, had 
laid the biblc for two more, and covered it with every pos- 
sible delicacy that could convert a light supper into a 
substantial meal, a meal into a regular feast. Fresh 
butter, salt beef, anchovies, tunny, a shopful of Planchet’s 
commodities, fowls, vegetables, salad, fish from the pond 
and the river, game from the forest — all the produce in 
fact of the province. Moreover, Planchct returned from 
the cellar, laden with ten bottles of wine, the glass of 
which could hardly be seen for the thick coating of dust 
which covered them. Porthos’s heart seemed to expand 
as he said, “ I am hungry,” and he sat himself beside 
Madame Trttclien, whom he looked at in the most killing 
manner. D’Artagnan seated himself on the other side of 
her, while Planchet, discreetly and full of delight, took 
his seat opposite. 

“Do not trouble yourselves,” he said, “if Trttclien 
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should leave the table now and then during supper ; for 
she will have to look after your bedrooms.” 

In fact the housekeeper made her escape quite frequently, 
and they could hear, on the first floor above them, the 
creaking of the wooden bedsteads and the rolling of the 
castors on the floor. While this was going on, the three 
men, Porthos especially, ate and drank gloriously, — it 
was wonderful to see them. The ten full bottles were ten 
empty ones by the time Trtlchen returned with the cheese. 
D’Artagnan still preserved his dignity and self-possession, 
but Porthos had lost a portion of his ; and the mirth soon 
began to grow somewhat ux)roarious. D'Artagnan re- 
commended a new descent into the cellar, and, as Planchet 
no longer walked with the steadiness of a well-trained 
foot-soldier, the captain of the musketeers proposed to 
accompany him. They set off, humming songs wild 
enough to frighten anybody who might be listening. 
Trtichen remained behind at table with Porthos. While 
the two wine-bibbers were looking behind the firewood for 
what they wanted, a sharp rex)ort was heard like the 
impact of a pair of lips on a lady’s cheek. 

“ Porthos fancies himself at La Rochelle,” thought D’Ar- 
tagnan, as they returned freighted with bottles. Planchet 
was singing so loudly that he was incapable of noticing 
anything. D’Artagnan, whom nothing ever escaped re- 
marked how much redder Trtichen’s left cheek was than 
her right. Porthos was sitting on Trttchen’s left, and was 
curling with both his hands both sides of his mustache 
at once, and Trtlchen was looking at him with a most be- 
witching smile. The sparkling wine of Anjou very soon 
produced a remarkable effect upon the three companions. 
D’Artagnan had hardly strength enough left to take a 
candlestick to light Planchet up his own staircase. 
Planchet was pulling Porthos along, who was following 
Trtlchen, who was herself jovial enough. It was D’Arta- 
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gnan who found out the rooms and the beds. Porthos 
threw himself into the one destined for him, after his 
friend had undressed him. D’Artagnan got into his own 
bed, saying to himself, Mordioxix! I had made up my 
mind never to touch that light-colored wine, which brings 
my early camp days back again. Fie ! fie ! if my mus- 
keteers were only to see their captain in such a state.” 
And drawing the curtains of his bed, he added, “ For- 
tunately enough, though, they will not see me.” 

“ The country is very amusing,” said Porthos, stretching 
out his legs, which passed through the wooden footboard, 
and made a tremendous crash, of which, however, no one 
in the house was capable of taking the slightest notice. 
By two o’clock in the morning every one was fast asleep. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

SHOWING WHAT COULD BE SEEN PROM PLANCHEt’s HOUSE. 

The next morning found the three heroes sleeping 
soundly. Trilchen had closed the outside blinds to keep 
the first rays of the sun from the leaden-lidded eyes of 
her guests, like a kind, good housekeeper. It was still 
perfectly dark, then, beneath Porthos’s curtains and 
under Planchet’s canopy, when D’Artagnan, awakened 
by an indiscreet ray of light which made its way through 
a peek-hole in the shutters, jumped hastily out of bed, as 
if he wished to be the first at a forlorn hope. He took 
by assault Porthos’s room, which was next to his own. 
The worthy Porthos was sleeping with a noise like dis- 
tant thunder ; in the dim obscurity of the room his gigantic 
frame was prominently displayed, and his swollen fist 
hung down outside the bed upon the carpet. D’Artagnan 
awoke Porthos, who rubbed Ins eyes in a tolerably good 
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humor. In the meantime Planchet was dressing himself, 
and met at their bedroom doors his two guests, who were 
still somewhat unsteady from their previous evening’s 
entertainment. Although it was yet very early, the 
whole household was already up. The cook was merci- 
lessly slaughtering in the poultry-yard; Celestin was 
gathering white cherries in the garden. Porthos, brisk 
and lively as ever, held out his hand to Planchet, and 
D’Artagnan requested permission to embrace Madame 
Trttchen. The latter, to show that she bore no ill-will, 
approached Porthos, upon whom she conferred the same 
favor. Por-thos embraced Madame Trilchen, heaving an 
enormous sigh. Planchet took both his friends by the 
hand. 

I am going to show you over the house,” he said ; 
“ when we arrived last night it was as dark as an oven, 
and we were unable to see anything ; but in broad day- 
light, everything looks different, and you will be satisfied, 
I hope.” 

“ If we begin by the view you have,” said D’Artagnan, 
“ that charms me beyond everything ; I have always lived 
in royal mansions, you know, and royal personages have 
tolerably sound ideas upon the selection of points of view.” 

1 am a great stickler for a good view myself,” said 
Porthos. “ At my Chateau de Pierrefonds, T have had 
four avenues laid out, and at the end of each is a landscape 
of an altogether different character from the others.” 

“ You shall see my prospect, ’ said Planchet ; and he led 
his tv/o guests to a window. 

“ Ah ! ” said D’Artagnan, ‘‘this is the Rue de Lyon.” 

“ Yes, I have two windows on this side, a paltry insig- 
nificant view, for there is always that bustling and noisy 
inn, which is a very disgreeable neighbor. I had four 
windows here, but I bricked up two.” 

“ Let us go on,” said D’Artagnan. 
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They entered a corridor leading to the bedrooms, and 
Planchet pushed open the outside blinds. 

“Hollo ! what is that out yonder?” said Porthos. 

“The forest,” said Planchet. “It is the horizon, — a 
thick line of green, which is yellow in the spring, green in 
the summer, red in the autumn, and white in the winter.” 

“ All very well, but it is like a curtain, which prevents 
one seeing a greater distance.” 

“ Yes,” said Planchet; “ still one can see, at all events, 
everythmg that intervenes.” 

“ Ah, the open country,” said Porthos. “ But what is 
that 1 see out there, — crosses and stones ? ” 

“Ah, that is the cemetery,” exclaimed D’Artagnan. 

“ Precisely,” said Planchet, “ I assure you it is very 
curious. Hardly a day passes that some one is not buried 
there; for Fontainel)leau is by no means an inconsiderable 
place. Sometimes we see young girls clothed in white 
carrying banners ; at others, some of the town-council, 
or rich citizens, with choristers and all the parish author- 
ities; and then, too, we see some of the officers of the 
king’s household.” 

“ I should not like that,” said Porthos. 

“ There is not much amusement in it, at all events,” 
said D’Artagnan. 

“ I assure you it encourages religious thoughts,” replied 
Planchet. 

“ Oh, I don’t deny that.” 

“ But,” continued Planchet, “ we must all die one day 
or another, and I once met with a maxim somewhere 
which I have remembered, that the thought of death is a 
thouglit that will do us all good.” 

“I am far from saying the contrary,” said Porthos. 

“But,” objected D’Artagnan, “the thought of green 
fields, flowers, rivers, blue horizons, extensive and bound- 
less plains, is no less likely to do us good.’* 
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“ If I had any, I should be far from rejecting them,” 
said Planchet ; but possessing only this little cemetery, 
full of flowers, so moss-grown, shady, and quiet, I am 
contented with it, and I think of those who live in town, 
in the Rue des Lombards, for instance, and who have to 
listen to the rumbling of a couple of thousand vehicles 
eveiy day, and to the soulless tramp, tramp, tramp of a 
hundred and fifty thousand foot passengers.” 

“ But living,” said Porthos ; ^‘living, remember that.” 

“ That is exactly the reason,” said Planchet, timidly, 
^‘why, I feel it does me good to contemplate a few dead.” 

“Upon my word,” said D’Artagnan, “that fellow 
Planchet is born a philosopher as well as a grocer.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Planchet, “ I am one of those good- 
humored sort of men whom heaven created for the pur- 
pose of living a certain span of days, and of considering 
all things good they meet with during their transitory 
stay on earth.” 

D’Artagnan sat down close to the window, and as 
there seemed to be something substantial in Planchet’s 
philosophy, he mused over it. 

“ Ah, ah ! ” exclaimed Porthos, “ If I am not mistaken, 
we are going to have a representation now, for I think 1 
heard something like chanting.” 

“ Yes,” said D’Artagnan, “ I hear singing too.” 

“Oh, it is only a burial of a very poor description,” said 
Planchet, disdainfully ; “ the officiating priest, the beadle, 
and only one chorister boy, nothing more. You observe, 
messieurs, that the defunct lady or gentleman could not 
have been of very high rank.” 

“ No ; no one seems to be following the cofiQn.” 

“ Yes,” said Porthos ; “ I see a man.” 

“You are right; a man wrapped in a cloak,” said 
D’Artagnan. 

“ It’s not worth looking at,” said Planchet. 
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«T find it interesting,” said D’Artagnan, leaning on 
the window-sill. 

“ Come, come, you are beginning to take a fancy to the 
place already,” said Planchet, delightedly ; “it is exactly 
my own case. I was so melancholy at first that I could 
do nothing but make the sign of the cross all day, and 
the chants were like so many nails being driven into my 
head ; but now, they lull me to sleep, and no bird I have 
ever seen or heard can sing better than those which are 
to be met with in this cemetery.” 

“Well,” said Porthos, “ this is beginning to get a little 
dull for me, and I prefer going downstairs.” 

Planchet with one bound was beside his guest whom 
he offered to lead into the garden. 

“ What ! ” said Porthos to D’Artagnan, as he turned 
round, “ are you going to remain here ? ” 

“ Yes, I will join you presently.” 

“Well, M. D’Artagnan is right, after all,” said Plan- 
chet : “ are they beginning to bury yet ? ” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ Ah ! yes, the grave-digger is waiting until the cords 
are fastened round the bier. But, sec, a woman has just 
entered the cemetery at the other end.” 

“ Yes, yes, my dear Planchet,” said D’Artagnan, quickly, 
“ leave me, leave me ; I feel 1 am beginning already to be 
much comforted by my meditations, so do not interrupt 
me.” 

Planchet left, and D’Artagnan remained, devouring 
with his eager gaze from behind the half-closed blinds 
what was taking place just before him. The two bear- 
ers of the corpse had unfastened the straps by which they 
carried the litter, and were letting their burden glide 
gently into the open grave. At a few paces distant, the 
man wdth the cloak wrapped round him, the only spec- 
tator of this melancholy scenei was leaning with his back 
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against a large cypress-tree, and kept his face and per- 
son entirely concealed from the grave-diggers and the 
priests; the corpse was buried in five minutes. The 
grave having been filled up, the priests turned away, and 
the grave-digger having addressed a few words to 
them, followed them as they moved away. The man in 
the mantle bowed as they passed him, and put a piece of 
gold into the grave-digger’s hand. 

3Tordioux!'‘^ murmured D’Artagnan; “it is Aramis 
himself.” 

Aramis, in fact, remained alone, on that side at least ; 
for hardly had he turned his head when a woman’s foot- 
steps, and the rustling of her dress, were heard in the 
path close to him. lie immediately turned round, and 
took off his hat with the most ceremonious respect ; he led 
the lady under the shelter of some walnut and lime trees, 
which overshadowed a magnificent tomb. 

“Ah! who would have thought it,” said D’Artagnan ; 
“ the bishop of Vannes at a rendezvous! lie is still the 
same Abbe Aramis as he was at Noisy-le-Sec. Yes,” 
he added, after a pause ; “ but as it is in a cemetery, the 
rendezvous is sacred.” But he almost laughed. 

The conversation lasted for fully half an hour. D’Ar- 
tagnan could not see the lady’s face, for she kept her back 
turned towards him ; but he saw perfectly well, by the 
erect attitude of both the speakers, by their gestures, by 
the measured and careful manner with which they 
glanced at each other, either by way of attack or defense, 
that they must be conversing about any other subject than 
of love. At the end of the conversation the lady rose, and 
bowed profoundly to Aramis. 

“Oh, oh,” said D’Artagnan; “ this rendezvous finishes 
like one of a very tender nature though. The cavalier 
kneels at the beginning, the young lady by and by gets 
tamed down, and then it is she who has to supplicate. 
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Who is this lady. I would give anything to ascertain.” 

This seemed impossible, however, lor Aramis was the 
first to leave ; the lady carefully concealed her head and 
face, and then immediately departed. D’Artagnan could 
hold out no longer ; he ran to the window which looked 
out on the Hue de I^yon, and saw Aramis entering the inn. 
The lady was proceeding in quite an opposite direction, 
and seemed, in fact, to be about to rejoin an equipage, 
consisting of two led horses and a carriage, which he could 
see standing close to the borders of the forest. She was 
walking slowly, her head bent down, absorbed in the 
deepest meditation. 

^^Mordioux! mordiouxi I must and will learn who 
that woman is,” said the musketeer again ; [ind then, 
without further deliberation, he set off in pursuit of her. 
As he was going along, he tried to think liow he could 
possibly contrive to make her raise her veil. “ She is 
not young,” he said, ‘‘ and is a w'oman of high rank in 
society. I ought to know that figure and peculiar style of 
walk.” As he ran, the sound of his spurs and of his boots 
upon the hard ground of the street made a strange jin- 
gling noise ; a fortunate circumstance in itself, which he 
was far from reckoning upon. The noise disturbed the 
lady ; she seemed to fancy she was being either followed 
or pursued, which was indeed the case, and turned round. 
D’Artagnan started as if he had received a charge of 
small shot in his legs, and then turning suddenly round 
as if he were going back the same way he had come, he 
murmured, “ Madame de Chevreuse ! ” D’Artagnan 
would not go home until he had learnt everything, lie 
asked Celestin to inquire of the grave-digger whose body 
it was they had buried that morning. 

“ A poor Franciscan mendicant friar,” replied the lat- 
ter, “ who had not even a dog to love him in this world, 
and to accompany him to his last resting-place.” 
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“If that were really the case,” thought D’Artagnan, 
“ we should not have found Aramis present at his funeral. 
The bishop of Vannes is not precisely a dog as far as devo- 
tion goes : his scent, however, is quite as keen, I admit.” 


CHAPTEU XXXVII. 

HOW rORTHOS, TRUCIIEN, AND PLANCHET PARTED WITH EACH 
OTHER ON FRIENDLY TERMS, THANKS TO d’aRTAGNAN. 

There was good living in Planchet’s house. Porthos 
broke a ladder and two cherry-trees, stripped the rasp- 
berry-bushes, and was only unable to succeed in reaching 
the strawberry-beds on account, as he said, of his belt. 
Trtlchen, who had become quite sociable with the giant, 
said that it was not the belt so much as his corporation ; 
and Porthos, in a state of the highest delight, embraced 
Trtichen, who gathered him a pailful of the strawberries, 
and made him eat them out of her hands. D’^Vrtagnan, 
who arrived in the midst of these little innocent flirtations, 
scolded Porthos for his indolence, and silently pitied 
Planchet. Porthos breakfasted with a very good appe- 
tite, and when he had finished, he said, looking at 
Trtichen, “I could make myself very happy here.” 
Trtichen smiled at his remark, and so did Planchet, but 
not without embarrassment. 

D’Artagnan then addressed Porthos: — “You must not 
let the delights of Capua make you forget the real object 
of our journey to Fontainebleau.” 

“ My presentation to the king ? ” 

“ Certainly. I am going to take a turn in the town to 
get everything ready for that. Do not think of leaving 
the house, I beg.” 

“ Oh, no ! ” exclaimed Porthos. 
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Planchet looked at D’Artagnan nervously. 

“ Will you be away long?” he inquired. 

‘‘ No, my friend ; and this very evening I will release 
you from two troublesome guests.” 

“ Oh ! Monsieur d’ Artagnan ! can you say ” 

“No, no; you are a noble-hearted fellow, but your 
house is very small. Such a house, witli half a dozen 
acres of land, would be fit for a king, and make him very 
happy, too. But you were not born a great lord.” 

“ No more was M. Porthos,” murmured Planchet. 

“ But he has become so, my good fellow ; his income 
has been a himdred thousand francs a year for the last 
twenty years, and for the last fifty years Porthos has 
been the owner of a couple of fists and a backbone, which 
are not to be matched throughout the whole realm of 
France. Porthos is a man of the very greatest conse- 
quence compared to you, and . . . well, I need say no 
more, for I know you are an intelligent fellow.” 

“ No, no, monsieur, exj^lain what you mean.” 

“ Look at your orchard, how stripped it is, liow empty 
your larder, your bedstead broken, your cellar almost 
exhausted, look too ... at Madame TrUcheii ” 

“ Oh ! my good gracious ! ” said Planchet. 

“Madame Trtlclien is an excellent person,” continued 
D’Artagnan, “but keep her for yourself, do you under- 
stand ? ” and he slapped him on the shoulder. 

Planchet at this moment perceived Porthos and 
Trtichen sitting close together in an arbor ; Triichen, with 
a grace of manner peculiarly Flemish, was making a pair 
of earrings for Porthos out of a double cherry, while Por- 
tlios was laugliing as amorously as Samson in tlie com- 
pany of Delilah. Planchet pressed D’Artagnan’s hand, 
and ran towards the arbor. We must do Porthos the 
justice to say that he did not move as they approached, 
and, very likely, he did not think he was doing any harm, 
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generous and discreet men of my acquaintance. He wished 
to offer you a farm that he has at Bracieux, but I dissuaded 
him from it.” 

Oh ! ” said Trttchen, looking eagerly at the diamond. 

“ Monsieur le baron ! ” exclaimed Planchet, quite over- 
come. 

“ My good friend,” stammered out Porthos, delighted 
at having been so well represented by D’Artagiian. These 
several exclamations, uttered at the same moment, made 
quite a pathetic winding-up of a day which miglit have 
finished in a very ridiculous maimer. But D’Artagnan 
was there, and, on every occasion, wheresoever D’Arta- 
gnan exercised any control, matters ended only just in the 
very ’way he wished and willed. There were general em- 
bracings ; Triichen, whom the baron's munificence Iiad re- 
stored to her jiroper position, very timidly, and blushing 
all the w^hile, presented her forehead to the great lord w ith 
w^hom she had been on such very pretty terms tlie even- 
ing before. Planchet himself w'as overcome by a feeling 
of genuine humility. Still, in the same generosity of 
disposition, Porthos w^ould have emptied his jiockets into 
the hands of the cook and of Celestin; but D’Artagnan 
stopped him. 

‘‘No,” he said, “it is now my turn.” And he gave one 
pistole to the woman and tw-o to the man ; and the ben- 
edictions W'hich wx^e showxred down upon them would 
have rejoiced the heart of Ilarpagon himself, and have 
rendered, even him, a prodigal. 

ITArtagnan made Planchet lead them to the chateau, 
and introduced Porthos into his owm ajiartnumt, where ho 
arrived safely without having been perceived by those he 
was afraid of meeting. 
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CHAPTER XXXVTTL 

THE PRESENTATION OF POUTIIOS AT COURT. 

At seven o’clock the same evening, the king gave an 
audience to an ambassador from the United Provinces, in 
the grand reception-room. The audience lasted a quarter 
of an hour. Ilis majesty afterwards rec^eived those who 
had been recently jiresented, together with a few ladies, 
who paid their respects first. In one corner of the salon, 
concealed behind a column, Porthos and D’Artagnan were 
conversing together, waiting until their turn arrived. 

“ Have you heard the news?” inquired the musketeer 
of his friend. 

“ No ! ” 

“ Well, look, then.” Porthos raised himself on tiptoe, 
and saw M. Fouquet in full court dress, leading Aramis 
towards the king. 

“ Aramis!”said Porthos. 

“ Presented to the king by M. Fouquet.” 

“ Ah ! ” ejaculated Porthos. 

“ For having fortified Belle-Isle,” continued D’Arta- 
gnan. 

“Audi?” 

“You — oh, you ! as I have already had the lionor of 
telling you, are the good-natured, kind-hearted Porthos ; 
Jind so they begged you to take care of Saint-Mandc a 
little.” 

“ Ah ! ” repeated Porthos. 

“But, happily, I was there,” said D’Artagnan, “and 
presently it will be 7ny turn.” 

At this moment Fouquet addressed the king. 
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“ Sire,” he said, “ I have a favor to solicit of your maj- 
esty. M, d’lTerblay is not ambitious, but he knows when 
he can be of service. Your majesty needs a representa- 
tive at Rome, who would be able to exercise a powerful 
influence there ; may I request a cardinars hat for M. 
d’llerblay ? ” The king started. “ I do not often solicit 
anything of your majesty,” said Fouqiiet. 

“ That is a reason, certainly,” replied the king, who al- 
ways expressed any hesitation he might htave in that 
manner, and to wdiich remark there was nothing to say 
in reply. 

Fouquet and Aramis looked at each other. The king 
resumed : “ M. dTIerblay can serve us equally well in 
France; an archbishopric, for instance.” 

‘‘ Sire,” objected Fouquet, with a grace of manner 
peculiarly his own, “ your majesty overwhelms M. dTIer- 
blay ; the archbishopric may, in your majesty’s extreme 
kindness, be conferred in addition to the hat; the one 
does not exclude the other.” 

The king admired the readiness which he displayed, 
and smiled, saying : “ D’Artagnan himself could not have 
answered better.” He had no sooner pronounced the 
name than D’Artagnan appeared. 

“ Did your majesty call me ? ” he said. 

Aramis and Fouquet drew back a step, as if they were 
about to retire. 

“ Will your majesty allow me,” said D’Artagnan, quick- 
ly, as he led forward Porthos, “ to present to your majesty 
M. le Baron du Vallon, one of the bravest gentlemen of 
France ? ” 

As soon as Aramis saw Porthos, he turned as pale as 
death, while Fouquet clenched his hands under his ruffles. 
D’Artagnan smiled blandly at both of them, while Por- 
thos bowed, visibly overcome before the royal presence. 

‘‘ Porthos here ? ” murmured Fouquet in Aramis’s ear. 
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« Hush! deep treachery at work,” liissed the latter. 

“ Sire,” said D’Artagnan, “ it is more than six years 
ago I ought to have presented M. du Vallon to your 
majesty ; but certain men resemble stars, they move not 
one inch unless their satellites accompany them. The 
Pleiads are never disunited, and that is the reason I have 
selected, for the purpose of presenting him to you the 
very moment when you Avould see M. dTIerblay by his 
side.” 

Aramis almost lost countenance. He looked at D’Ar^ 
tagnan with a proud, haughty air, as though w illing to 
accept the defiance the latter seemed to throw' dowm. 

“ Ah ! tliese gentlemen are good friends, then ? ” said 
the king. 

“ Excellent friends, sire, the one can answ'er for the 
other. Ask M. du A'annesnow' in what manner Belle-Isle 
w^as fortified?” F(.)Uquet moved back a step. 

“ Belle-Isle,” said Aramis, coldly, w'as fortified by that 
gentleman,” and he mdicated Porthos with his hand, w'ho 
bow'ed a second time. Louis could not withhold his ad- 
miration, though at the same time his susi^icions W'ere 
aroused. 

“ Yes,” said D’Artagnan, “ but ask monsieur le baron 
whose assistance he had in carrying the w'orks out ? ” 

“ Aramis’s,” said l^orthos, frankly ; and he i:)ointed to 
the bishop. 

“ What the deuce does all this mean,” thought the 
bishop, “ and wiiat sort of a termination are we to ex- 
pect to this comedy ? ” 

“ What ! ” exclaimed the king, “ is the cardinars, I 
mean this bishop’s, name Aramis 

“ His no7n de guerre^'" said D’Artagnan. 

“ My nickname,” said Aramis. 

“ A truce to modesty ! ” exclaimed D’Artagnan ; “ be- 
neath the priest’s robe, sire, is concealed the most bril- 
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liant officer, a gentleman of the most unparalleled intre- 
pidity, and the wisest theologian in your kingdom.” 

Louis raised his head. “ And an engineer, also, it ap- 
pears,” he said, admiring Aramis’s calm, imperturbable 
self-possession. 

“ An engineer for a particular purpose, sire,” said the 
latter. 

“ My companion in the musketeers, sire,” said D’Arta- 
gnan, with great warmth of manner, “ the man who has 
more than a hundred times aided your father’s ministers 
by his ad\nce — M. d’Herblay, in a word, who, with ]\I. du 
Vallon, myself, andM. leComtede la Ft^re, who is known 
to your majesty, formed that quartette which was a good 
deal talked about during the late king’s reign, and during 
your majesty’s minority.” 

And who fortified Belle-Isle?” the king repeated, in a 
significant tone. 

Aramis advanced and bowed : “ In order to serve the 
son as I served the father.” 

D’Artagnan looked very narrowly at Aramis while he 
uttered these words, which displayed so much true respect, 
so much warm devotion, such entire frankness and sin- 
cerity, that even he, D’Artagnan, the eternal doubter, he, 
the almost infallible in judgment, was deceived by it. “ A 
man who lies cannot speak in such a tone as that,” ho 
said. 

Louis was overcome by it. “In that case,” he said to 
Fouquet, who anxiously awaited the result of this i)roof, 
“ the cardinal’s hat is promised. Monsieur d’llerblay, I 
pledge you my honor that the first promotion shall be 
yours. Thank M. F’ouquet for it.” Colbert overheard 
these words ; they stung him to the quick, and he left the 
salon abruptly. “ And you, Monsieur du Vallon,” said 
the king, “ what have you to ask ? I am truly pleased to 
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have it in my power to acknowledge the services of those 
who were faithful to my father.” 

‘‘ Sire — ” began Porthos, but lie was unable to proceed 
with what he was going to say. 

“ Sire,” exclaimed D’Artagnan, “ this worthy gentleman 
is utterly overpowered by your majesty’s presence, he 
who so valiantly sustained tlie looks and the fire of a 
thousand foes. But, knowing what his thoughts are, I — 
who am more accustomed to gaze upon the sun — can 
translate them : he needs nothing, absolutely nothing; his 
sole desire is to have the happiness of gazing upon your 
majesty for a quarter of an hour.” 

“ Y ou shall siij) with me this evening,” said the king, 
saluting Porthos with a gracious smile. 

Porthos became crimson from delight and pride. The 
king dismissed him, and D’Artagnan pushed him into the 
adjoining apartment, after he liad embraced him warmly. 

“ Sit next to me at table,” said Porthos in his ear. 

“Yes, my friend.” 

“ Aramis is annoyed with me, I think.” 

“ Aramis has never liked you so much as he does now. 
Fancy, it was I who was the means of his getting the 
cardinal’s hat.” 

“ Of course,” said Porthos. “ By the by, docs the king 
like his guests to eat much at his table.” 

“ It is a compliment to himself if you do,” said D’Ar- 
tagnan, “ for he himself possesses a royal appetite.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

EXP LA NATIONS. 

Aeamis cleverly managed to effect a diversion for the 
purpose of finding D’Artagnan and Porthos. lie came 
up to the latter, behind one of the columns, and, as he 
pressed his hand, said, “ So you have escajied from my 
prison ? ” 

“Bo not scold him,” said D’Artagnan ; “it was I, dear 
Aramis, who set him free.” 

“Ah! my friend,” replied Aramis, looking at Porthos, 
“ could you not have waited with a little more patience?’* 

D’Artagnan came to the assistance of Porthos, who 
already began to breathe hard, in sore perplexity. 

“You see, you members of the Church are great 
politicians ; we, mere soldiers, come at once to the point. 
The facts are these ; I went to pay Baisemeaux a visit — ” 

Aramis pricked up his ears at this announcement. 

“ Stay ! ” said Porthos ; “ you make me remember that 
I have a letter from Baisemeaux for you, Aramis.” And 
Porthos held out to the bishop the letter we have already 
seen. Aramis begged to be allowed to read it, and read 
it without D’Artagnan feeling in the slightest degree 
embarrassed by the circumstance that he was so well 
acquainted with the contents of it. Besides, Aramis’s 
face was so impenetrable, that D’Artagnan could not but 
admire him more than ever ; after he had read it, he put 
the letter into his pocket with the calmest possible air. 

“ You were saying, captain?” he observed. 

“ I was saying,” continued the musketeer, “ that I had 
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gone to pay Baisemeaux a visit on his majesty’s service.” 

“ On his majesty’s service ?” said Aramis. 

“ Yes, said D’Artagnan, “and, naturally enough, we 
talked about you and our friends. I must say that 
Baisemeaux received me coldly ; so I soon took my leave 
of him. As I was returning, a soldier accosted me, and 
said (no doubt he recognized me, notwithstanding I was in 
private clothes), “ Oaptain, will you be good enough to read 
me the name written on this envelope ?” and I read, “To 
Monsieur du Vallon, atM. Bouquet’s house, Saint-Mande.” 
The deuce, said I to myself, Porthos has not returned, 
then, as I fancied, to Belle-Isle, or to Pierrefonds, but is 
at M.Fouquet’s house, at Saint-Mande; and as M. Fouquet 
is not at Saint-Mande, Porthos must be quite alone, or, 
at all events, with Aramis ; I will go and see Porthos, and 
I accordingly went to see Porthos.” 

“Very good,” said Aramis, thoughtfully. 

“ You never told me that,” said Porthos. 

“ I had no time, my friend.” 

“ And you brought back Porthos with you to Fontaine- 
bleau?” 

“ Yes, to PlancheFs house.” 

“ Poes Plarichet live at Fontainebleau?” inquired Ar- 
amis. 

“Yes, near the cemetery,” said Porthos, thoughtlessly. 

“What do you mean by ‘near the cemetery?’” said 
Aramis, suspiciously. 

“ Come,” thought the musketeer, “ since there is to be a 
squabble, let us take advantage of it.” 

“Yes, the cemetery,” said Porthos. “Planchet is a 
very excellent fellow, who makes very excellent pre- 
serves ; but his house has windows which look out upon 
the cemetery. And a confoundedly melancholy prospect 
it is ! 8o this morning ” 

“This morning?” said Aramis, more and more excited. 
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D’Artagnan turned his back to them, and walked to 
the window, where he began to play a march uixni one of 
the panes of glass. 

“Yes, this morning, wm saw a man buried thcre.’^ 

“Ah!” 

“Very depressing, w’as it not? I should never be able 
to live in a house where burials can always be seen from 
the window. D’Artagnan, on the contrary, seems to like 
it very much.” 

“ So D’ Artagnan saw it as well ? ” 

“ Not simply saw it ; he literally never took his eyes off 
the whole time.” 

Aramis started, and turned to look at the musketeer, 
but the latter was engaged in earnest conversation with 
Saint-Aignan. Aramis continued to question Porthos, 
and when he had squeezed all the juice out of tliis 
enormous lemon, he threw the peel aside. Tie turned 
towards his friend D’Artagnan, and clapping him on 
the shoulder, when Saint-Aignan had left him, the king’s 
supper having been announced, said, “ D’Artagnan.” 

“Yes, my dear fellow,” he replied. 

“ We do not sup with his majesty, I believe? ” 

«Well?-~ice do.” 

“ Can you give me ten minutes’ conversation ? ” 

“ Twenty, if you like. His majesty will take quite that 
time to get properly seated at table.” 

“ Where shall we talk, then ? ” 

“ Here, upon these seats, if you like ; the king has left, 
we can sit down, and the apartment is empty.” 

“ Let us sit down, then.” 

They sat down, and Aramis took one of D’Artagnan’s 
hands in his. 

“ Tell me, candidly, my dear friend, whether you have 
not counseled Porthos to distrust me a little?” 

“ I admit I have, but not as you understand it. I saw 
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that Porthos was bored to death, and I wished, by pre- 
senting him to the king, to do for liim, and for you, what 
you would never do for yourselves.” 

“What is that?” 

“ Speak in your own praise.” 

“ And you liave done it most nobly, I thank you.” 

“And I brought the cardinal’s hat a little nearer, just 
as it seemed to be retreating from you.” 

“ Ah ! I admit that,” said Aramis, with a singular smile, 
“you are indeed, not to be matched for making your 
friends’ fortunes for them.” 

“ You see, then, that I only acted with the view of 
making Porthos’s fortuixe for him.” 

“I meant to have done that myself; but your arm 
reaches farther than ours.” 

It was now D’Artagnan’s turn to smile. 

“Come,” said Aramis, “we ought to deal truthfully 
with each other. Do you still love me, D’Artagnan ? ” 

“ The same as I used to do,” replied D’Artagnan, with- 
out compromising himself too much by this reply. 

“ In that case, thanks ; and now, for the most perfect 
frankness,” said Aramis ; “ you visited Belle-Isle on be- 
half of the king ? ” 

“ Par (lieu ! ” 

“ You wished to deprive us of the pleasure of offering 
Belle-Isle completely fortified to the king.” 

“ But before I could deprive you of that pleasure, I 
ought to have been made acquainted with your intention 
of doing so.” 

“ You came to Belle-Isle without knowing anythmg ? ” 

“Of you! yes. I low the devil could I imagine that 
Aramis had become so clever an engineer, as to be able 
to fortify like Polybius, or Archimedes ? ” 

“ True. And yet you smelt me out over yonder? ” 

“ Oh ! yes-” 
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“And Porthos, too?” 

“ I did not divine that Aramis was an engineer. I was 
only able to guess that Porthos might have become one. 
There is a saying, one becomes an orator, one is born a 
poet ; but it has never been said, one is born Porthos, and 
one becomes an engineer.” 

“Your wit is always amusing,” said Aramis, coldly. 
“ Well, I will go on.” 

“ Do.” 

“ When you found out our secret, you made all the 
haste you could to communicate it to the king.” 

“ I certainly made as much haste as I could since I saw 
that you were making still mo e. When a man weighing 
two hundred and fifty eight pounds, as Porthos does, 
rides post; when a gouty prelate — I beg your i)ardon, 
but you yourself told me you were so — when a prelate 
scours the highway — I naturally supj)ose that my two 
friends, who did not wish to l)e communicative with 
me, had certain matters of the highest importance to con- 
ceal from me, and so I made as much haste as my lean- 
ness and the absence of gout would allow.” 

“Did it not occur to you, my dear friend, that you 
might be rendering Porthos and myself a very sad 
service ? ” 

“Yes, I thought it not unlikely ; but you and Porthos 
made me play a very ridiculous part at Belle-Isle.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Aramis. 

“ Excuse me,” said D’Artagrian. 

“So that,” pursued Aramis, “you now know every- 
thing?” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“You know I was obliged to inform M. Fouquet of 
what had happened, in order that he would be able to 
anticipate what you might have to tell the king ? ” 

“ That is rather obscure.” 
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^‘Notat all; M. Fouquet lias his enemies — you will 
admit that, I suppose.” 

‘‘ Certainly.” 

“ And one in particular.” 

“A dangerous one?” 

‘‘ A mortal enemy. Well, in order to counteract that 
man’s influence, it was necessary that M. Fouquet should 
give the king a proof of his great devotion to him, and of 
his readiness to make the greatest sacrifices. He surprised 
his majesty by offering him Belle-Isle. If you had been 
the first to reach Paris, the surprise would have been de- 
stroyed, it would have looked as if we had yielded to 
fear.” 

“ I understand.” 

“That is the whole mystery,” said Aramis, satisfied 
that he had at last quite convinced the musketeer. 

“ Only,” said the latter, “ it would have been more 
simi)le to have taken me aside, and said to me, ‘ My dear 
D’Artagnan, we are fortifying Belle-Isle, and intend to 
offer it to the king. Tell us frankly, for whom you are 
acting. Are you a friend of M. Colbert, or of M. Fou- 
quet?’ Perhaps I should not have answered you, but 
you would have added — ‘ Are you my friend? ’ I should 
have said ‘Yes.’” Aramis hung down his head. “In 
this way,” continued D’Artagnan, “ you would have 
paralyzed my movements, and I should have gone to the 
king, and said ‘ Sire, M. Fouquet is fortifying Belle-Isle, 
and exceedingly well, too ; but here is a note, which the 
governor of Belle-Isle gave me for your majesty;” or, 

‘ M. Fouquet is about to wait upon your majesty to ex- 
plain his intentions with regard to it.’ I should not have 
been placed in an absurd position ; you would have en- 
joyed the surprise so long planned, and we should not 
have had any occasion to look askant at each other when 
we met,” 
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“ While, on the contrary,” replied Aramis, “ you have 
acted altogether as one friendly to M. Colbert. And you 
really are a friend of his, I suppose ? ” 

‘‘ Certainly not, indeed ! ” exclaimed the captain. “ M. 
Colbert is a mean fellow, and I hate him as I used to hate 
Mazarin, but without fearing him.” 

“ W ell, then,” said Aramis, “ I love M. Fouquet, and 
his interests are mine. You know my position. 1 have 
no property or means whatever. M. Fouquet gave me 
several li\dngs, a bishopric as well; M. Fouquet has 
served and obliged me like the generous-hearted man he 
is, and I know the world sufficiently well to apiu'cciate a 
kindness when I meet with one. M. Fouquet has won my 
regard, and I have devoted myself to his service.” 

“You could not possibly do better. You will find him 
a very liberal master.” 

Aramis bit his lips ; and then said, “ The best a man 
could possibly liave.” He then paused for a minute, 
D’Artagnan taking good care not to interru})t him. 

“I suppose you know how Porthos got mixed up in all 
this?” 

“ No,” said D’Artagnan ; “ I am curious, of course, but 
I never question a friend when he wishes to keep a secret 
from me.” 

“ Well, then, I will tell you.” 

“ It is hardly worth the trouble, if the confidence is to 
bind me in any way.” 

“ Oh ! do not be afraid ; there is no man whom I love 
better than Porthos, because he is so simple-minded and 
good-natured. Porthos is so straightforward in every- 
thing. Since I have become a bishop, I have looked for 
these primeval natures, which make me love truth and 
hate intrigue.” 

D’Artagnan stroked his mustache ; but said nothing. 

“ I saw Porthos and again cultivated his acquaintance ; 
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his own time hanging idly on his hands, his presence re- 
called niy earlier and better days without engaging me in 
any present evil. I sent for Porthos to come to Vannes. 
M. Fouquet, whose regard for me is very great, having 
learnt that I’orthos and I w'ere attached to each other by 
old ties of frieiidshij), promised him increase of rank at 
the earliest promotion, and that is the whole secret.” 

“ I shall not abuse your confidence,” said D’Artagnan. 

“I am sure of that, my dear friend; no one has a fhier 
sense of honor than yourself.” 

“ 1 Hatter myself you are right, Aramis.” 

“And now” — and here the prelate looked searehingly 
and scrutinizingly at his friend — “now let us talk of our- 
selves and for ourselves ; w^ill you become one of M. Fou- 
quet’s friends? Do not interrupt me until you know 
what that means.” 

“ Well, T am listening.” 

“Will you become a mar^chal of France, peer, duke, 
and the i)ossessor of a duchy, with a million of francs ? ” 

“ Jhit, my friend,” replied D’Artagnan, “ what must one 
do to get all that ? ” 

“ llelong to M. Fouquet.” 

“ Hut I already belong to the king.” 

“Not exclusively, I suppose.’” 

“ Oh ! a D’Artagiian cannot be divided.” 

“ Y ou have, I presume, ambitions, as noble hearts hke 
yours have.” 

“ Yes, certainly I have.” 

“Well?” 

“ AYell ! I wish to be a marechal ; the king will make 
me marechal, duke, peer ; the king will make me all that.” 

Aramis fixed a searching look upon D’Artagnan. 

“Is not the king master?” said D’Artagnan. 

“ No one disputes it ; but Louis XIII, was master 
also.” 

VOL. 111. —26 
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‘‘Oh! my dear friend, between Richelieu and Louis 
XIII. stood no D’Artagnan,” said the muskeeter, very 
quietly. 

“ There are many stumbling-blocks round the king,” 
said Aramis. 

“ Not for the king’s feet ! ” 

“ Very likely not ; still 

“ One moment, Aramis ; I observe that every one thinks 
of himself, and never of his poor prince ; I will maintain 
myself maintaining him.” 

“ And if you meet with ingratitude ? 

“ The weak alone are afraid of that.” 

“ You are quite certain of yourself ? ” 

« I think so.” 

“ Still the king may some day have no further need for 
you ! ” 

“ On the contrary, I think his need of me will soon be 
greater than ever ; and hearken, my dear fellow, if it 
became necessary to arrest a new Conde, who W(mld do 
it ? Tliis — this alone in France! ” and D’Artagnan struck 
his sword, which clanked sullenly on the tesselated floor. 

“You are right,” said Aramis, turning very pale; and 
then he rose and pressed D’Artagnan’s hand. 

“ That is the last summons for supper,” said the captain 
of the musketeers ; “ will you excuse me ? ” 

Aramis threw his arm round the musketeer’s neck, and 
said, “ A friend like you is the brightest jewel in the 
royal crown.” And they immediately separated. 

“ I was right,” mused D’Artagnan ; “ there is, indeed, 
something strangely serious stirring.” 

“We must hasten the explosion,” breatlies the coming 
cardinal, “for D’Artagnan lias discovered the existence 
of a plot.” 
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CHAPTER XL. 

MADAMK AND 1)E OUrCIIE. 

It will not be forgotten how Comte de Guiche left the 
queen-mother’s apartment on the day when Ix)uis XIV. 
presented La Yalliere with the beautiful bracelets he had 
won in the lottery. The comte w'alked to and fro for 
some time outside the palace, in the greatest distress, 
from a tliousand suspicions and anxieties with wliich his 
mind was beset. Pi*esently he stoi>i>ed and waited on the 
terrace opposite the grove of trees, watching for Ma- 
dame’s departure. ^lore than half an hour passed away ; 
and as he was at tliat moment quite alone, the comte 
could liardly have had any very diverting ideas at his 
command. lie drew his tablets from his pocket, and, 
after hesitating over and over again, determined to write 
these words ; — “ Madame, I implore you to grant me one 
moment’s conversation. Do not be alarmed at this re- 
quest, which contains nothing in any way opposed to the 
])r()foiind respect with wliicli I subscribe myself, etc, etc.” 
lie had signed and folded this singular love-letter, when 
he suddenly observed several ladies leaving the chateau, 
and afterwards several courtiers too ; in fact almost every 
one that formed the queen’s circle. lie saw La Yalliere 
herself, then Montalais talking with Malicorne ; ho 
Avatched the departure of the very last of the numerous 
guests that had a short time before thronged the queen- 
mother’s cabinet. 

Madame herself had not yet passed; she would be 
obliged, however, to cross the courtyard in order to enter 
her own apartments ; and, from the terrace Avhere ho was 
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standing, De Guiche could see all that was going on in 
the courtyard. At last he saw Madame leave, attended 
by a couple of pages, who were carrying torches before 
her. She was walking very quickly ; as soon as she 
reached the door, she said : 

“ Let some one go and look for De Guiche, he has to 
render an account of a mission lie had to discharge for 
me; if he should be disengaged, request him to be good 
enough to come to my apartment.” 

De Guiche remained silent, hidden in the shade ; but, 
as soon as Madame had withdrawn, he darted from the 
terrace down the steps, and assumed a most indilferent 
air, so that the pages who were hurrying towards his 
rooms might meet him. 

Ah ! it is Madame then who is seeking me ! ” he said 
to himself, quite overcome ; and he crushed in his hand 
the now w^orse than useless letter. 

‘‘M. le Comte,” said one of thejiages, aiiproacliing him, 
‘‘ we are indeed most fortunate in meeting you.” 

‘‘Why so, messieurs?” 

“ A command from Madame.” 

“ From Madame ! ” said De Guiche, looking surprised. 

“Yes, M. le Comte, her royal highness has been ask- 
ing for you ; she expects to hear, she told us, the result 
of a commission you had to execute for her. Are you at 
liberty?” 

“I am quite at her royal highness’s orders.” 

“Will you have the goodness to follow us, then?” 

When De Guiche entered the iirincess’s apartments, he 
found her pale and agitated. Montalais was standing at 
the door, evidently uneasy about what was jiassing in her 
mistress’s mind. De Guiche appeared. 

“Ah! is that you, Monsieur de Guiche?” said Madame; 
“come in, I beg. Mademoiselle de Montalais, I do not re- 
quire your attendance any longer.” 
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Montalais, more puzzled than ever, courtesied and with- 
drew. De Guiche and the princess were left alone. The 
comte had every advantage in his favor ; it was Madame 
who had summoned him to a rendezvous. But how was 
it possible for the comte to make use of this advantage ? 
Madame was so whimsical, and her disposition so change- 
able. She soon allowed this to be perceived, for, suddenly 
opening the conversation, she said: “Well! have you 
nothing to say to me ? ” 

lie imagined she must have guessed his thoughts ; he 
fancied (for tliose who are in love are thus constituted, 
being as credulous and blind as poets or prophets), he 
fancied she kiu‘w how ardent was his desire to see her, 
and also the subject uppermost in his mind. 

“Yes, rnadame,” he said, “and I think it very singular.’’ 

“ Tlie affair of the bracelets,” she exclaimed, eagerly, 
“ you mean that, I suiipose ? ” 

“ Yes, madanie.” 

“And you think the king is in love; do you not 

Guiche lookt*d at her for some time ; her eyes sank 
under his gaz(*., wliieh seemed to read her very heart. 

“ I think,” he said, “ that the king may possibly have 
had an idea of annoying some one ; were it not for that, 
the king 'would hardly show himself so earnest in his at- 
tentions as he is ; he would not run the risk of com- 
])romising, from mere thoughtlessness of disposition, a 
young girl against whom no one has been hitherto able to 
say a word.” 

“ Indeed ! the bold, shameless girl,” said the princess, 
hauglitily. 

“I can i^ositivel}^ assure your royal highness,” said De 
Guiche, with a firmness marked by great respect, “ that 
J\fademoiselle de la Vallicre is beloved by a man who 
merits every respect, for he is a brave and honorable gen- 
tleman.” 
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“Bragelonne?” 

“ My friend ; yes, madame.” 

“Well, and though he is your friend, what does that 
matter to the king ? ” 

“ The king knows that Bragelonne is affianced to IMa- 
demoiselle de la Valli^re; and as Raoul has served the 
king most valiantly, the king will not inflict an irrepa- 
rable injury upon him.” 

Madame began to laugh in a manner that produced a 
sinister impression upon JJe Guiche. 

“ I repeat, madame, I do not believe the king is in love 
with Mademoiselle de laValliere; and the proof that I 
do not believe it is, that I was about to ask you whoso 
amour propre it is likely the king is desirous of wounding? 
You who are well acquainted with the whole court, can 
perhaps assist me in ascertaining that ; and assuredly, 
with greater certainty, since it is everywhere said that 
your royal highness is on very friendly terms with tlio 
king.” 

Madame bit her lips, and, unable to assign any good 
and sufficient reasons, changed the conversation. “ Throve 
to me,” she said, fixing on him one of those looks in which 
the whole soul seems to pass into the eyes, “ prove to me, 
I say, that you intended to interrogate me at the very 
moment I sent for you.” 

De Guiche gravely drew from his pocket the now 
crumpled note that he had written, and showed it to her. 

“ Sympathy,” she said. 

“Yes,” said the comte, with an indescribable tender- 
ness of tone, “ sympathy. I have explained to you how 
and why I sought you ; you, however, have yet to tell me, 
madame, why you sent for me.” 

“True,” replied the princess. She hesitated, and then 
suddenly exclaimed, “Those bracelets will drive me 
mad.” 
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^‘You expected the king would offer them to you,” 
replied De Guiche. 

“Why not?” 

“ But before you, madame, before you, his sister-in-law, 
was tliere not the queen herself to whom the king should 
have offered them ? ” 

“ Before La Vallii>re,” cried the princess, wounded to 
the quick, “could he not have presented them to me? 
Was there not the whole court, indeed, to choose from?” 

“ I assure you, madame,” said the cointe, respectfully, 
“that if any one heard you speak in this manner, if any 
one were to see how red your eyes are, and, Heaven for- 
give me, to see, too, that tear trembling on your eyelids, 
it would be said that your royal highness was jealous.” 

“ Jealous ! ” said the princess, haughtily — “ jealous of 
La A^allic^re ! ” 

She expected to see De Guiche yield beneath her scorn- 
ful gesture and her proud tone ; l)ut lie simi)ly and boldly 
replied, “Jealous of J..a Vallicre; yes, madame.” 

“ Am T to suppose, monsieur,” she stammered out, “ that 
your object is to insult me?” 

“ It is not possible, madame,” replied the comte, slightly 
agitated, but resolved to master that fiery nature. 

“Leave the room!” said the princess, thoroughly exas- 
perated ; De Guiche's coolness and silent respect haviiig 
made her completely lose her temper. 

De Guiche fell back a step, bowed shwly, but with great 
respect, drew himself up, looking as white as his lace cuffs, 
and, in a voice slightly trembling, said, “It was hardly 
worth while to have hurried here to be subjected to this 
unmerited disgrace.” And he turned away with hasty 
steps. 

lie had scarcely gone half a dozen paces wdien Madame 
darted like a tigress after him, seized him by the cuff, and 
making him turn round again, said, trembling with passion 
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as she did so, “ TTie respect- you pretend to have is more 
insulting than the insult itself. Insult me, if you please, but 
at least speak.” 

“Madame,” said the comte, gently, as he drew his 
sword, “thrust this blade into my heart, rather than kill 
me by degrees.” 

At the look he fixed upon her, — a look full of love, res- 
olution, and despair even, — she knew how readily the 
comte, so outwardly calm in appearance, would pass liis 
sword though his own breast if she added another word. 
She tore the blade from his hands, and, pressing his arm 
with a feverish impatience, which might pass for tender- 
ness, said, “ Do not be too hard upon me, comte. You see 
how I am suffering, and yet you have no pity for me.” 

Tears, the crisis of this strange attack, stilled her voice. 
As soon as De Guiche saw her weep, he took lier in his 
arms and carried her to an arm-chair ; in another moment 
she would have been suffocated. 

“ Oh, why,” he murmured, as he knelt by her side, “ why 
do you conceal your troubles from me? Do you love any 
one — tell me? It would kill me, I know, but not until I 
should have comforted, consoled, and served you even.” 

“ And do you love me to that extent ? ” she re2)lied, com- 
pletely conquered. 

“ I do indeed love you to that extent, madame.” 

She placed both her hands in his. “ My heart is indeed 
another’s,” she murmured in so low a tone that her voice 
could hardly be heard ; but he heard it, and said, “ Is it 
the king you love ? ” 

She gently shook her head, and her smile was like a 
clear bright streak in the clouds, through which after the 
tempest has passed one almost fancies Paradise is opening. 
“ But,” she added, “ there are other passions in a high- 
born heart. Love is poetry ; but the real life of the heart 
is pride. Comte, I was born on a throne, I am proud and 
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jealoTiR of my rank. Why does the king gather such un- 
worthy objects round him ? ” 

“ Once more, I repeat,” said the comte, “ you are acting 
unjustly towards that poor girl, who will one day be my 
friend’s wife.” 

^ Are you simple enough to believe that, comte?” 

“ If I did not believe it,” he said, turning very pale, 
« Bragelonne should be informed of it to-morrow ; indeed 
he should, if I thought that poor La Vallic^re had forgotten 
the vows she had exchanged with Raoul. But no, it would 
ho cowardly to betray a woman’s secret ; it would be crim- 
inal to disturb a friend’s peace of mind.” 

“ You think, then,” said the princess, with a wild burst 
of laughter, “ that ignorance is happiness ? ” 

“ I believe it,” he replied. 

“ Prove it to me, then,” she said, hurriedly. 

“ It is easily done, madame. It is reported through the 
whole court that the king loves you, and that you 
return his affection.” 

“Well?” she said, breathing with difficulty. 

“AVell ; admit for a moment that Raoul, my friend, had 
come and said to me, ‘ Yes, the king loves Madame, and has 
made an impression upon her heart,’ I possibly should 
have slain Raoul.” 

“ It would have been necessary,” said the princess, with 
the obstinacy of a w’oman who feels herself not easily over- 
come, “ for M. de Bragelonne to have had proofs, before he 
ventured to speak to you in that manner.” 

“ Such, however, is tlie case,” replied De Guiche, with 
a deep sigh, “ that not having been warned, I have never 
examined into the matter seriously ; and I now find that 
my ignorance has saved my life.” 

“ So, then, you drive selfishness and coldness to that 
extent,” said Madame,” that you would let this mihappy 
young man continue to love La Valli(ire ? ” 
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“ I would, until La Vallidre's guilt were revealed.” 

“ But the bracelets ? ” 

“ Well, madame, since you yourself expected to receive 
them from the king, what can I possibly say ? ” 

The argument was a telling one, and the princess was 
overwhelmed by it, and from that moment her defeat 
was assured. But as her heart and mind were instinct 
with noble and generous feelings, she understood De 
Guiche’s extreme delicacy. She saw that in his heart he 
really suspected that the king Avas in love witli La Val- 
liere, and that he did not wish to resort to the common 
expedient of ruining a rival in the mind of a w’oiiian, by 
giving the latter the assurance and certainty that this 
rivabs affections were transferred to anotlier woman. She 
guessed that his suspicions of La Vallicre were aroused, 
and that, in order to leave himself time for his convic- 
tions to undergo a change, so as not to min Louise 
utterly, he was determined to pursue a certain straight- 
forward line of conduct. She could read so much real 
greatness of character, and such true generosity of dis- 
position in her lover, that her heart really warmed with 
affection towards him, whose passion for her was so pure 
and delicate. Despite his fear of incurring her displeas- 
ure, De Guiche, by retaining his position as a man of 
proud independence of fueling and deep devotion, became 
almost a hero in her estimation, and reduced her to the 
state of a jealous and little-minded woman. She loved 
him for this so tenderly, that she could not refuse to give 
him a proof of her affection. 

“ See, how many words we have w.asted,” she said, tak- 
ing his hand, “ suspicions, anxieties, mistrust, sufferings 
— I think we have enumerated all those words.” 

“ Alas ! madame, yes.” 

“ Efface them from your heart as I drive them from 
mine. Whether La Vallidre does or does not love the 
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king, and whether the king does or does not love La Val- 
lidre, — from this moment you and I will draw a distinc- 
tion, in the two characters I have to perform. You open 
your eyes so wide that I am sure you hardly understand 
me.” 

“You are so impetuous, madame, that I always tremble 
at the fear of displeasing you.” 

“ And see how he trembles now, poor fellow,” she said, 
with the most channing playfulness of manner. “Yes, 
monsieur, 1 have two cliaract(u*s to perform. I am the 
sister of the king, the sister-in-hnv of the king’s wife. In 
this characUu* ought T not to take an interest in these 
domestic intrigues? Come, tell me what you think?” 

“As little as j)ossible, madarne.” 

“Agreed, monsieur ; but it is a (piestion of dignity ; and 
then, you know, 1 am the wdfe of the king’s brother.” 
l)e Guiche sigliod. “ A circumstance,” she added,with an 
expression of great tenderness, “ which will remind you 
that I am always to be treated with the profoundest 
respect.” De Guiclie fell at her feet, which he kissed, with 
the religious fervor of a worshipper. “ And I begin to 
think tliat, really and truly, I have another character 
to perform. I was almost forgetting it.” 

“ Name it, oh ! name it,” said De Guiche. 

“ I am a woman,” she said, in a voice lower than ever, 
“find I love.” lie rose, she opened her arms, and their 
li])s met. A footstep was heard behind the tapestry, and 
Mademoiselle de Montalais appeared. 

“ What do you want ? ” said Madame. 

“ M. de Guiche is wanted,” replied Montalais, who was 
just in time to seci the agitation of the actors of these four 
characters ; for I )e Guiche had consistently carried out his 
I)art with heroism. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

MONTALAIS AND MALICORNE. 

Montalats was right. M. de Giiiche, thus summoned 
in every directi in, was very much exposed, from such a 
multiplication of business, to the risk of not attending to 
any. It so happened that, considering the awkwardness 
of the interruption, Madame, notwithstanding her wounded 
pride, and her secret anger, could not, for the moment at 
least, reproach Montalais for having violated, in so bold a 
manner, the semi-royal order with which she had been dis- 
missed on De Guiche’s entrance. I)e Guiche, also, lost his 
presence of mind, or, it would be more correct to say had 
already lost it, before Montalais’s arrival, for, scarcely 
had he heard the young girl’s voice, than, without taking 
leave of Madame, as the most ordinary politeness re- 
quired, even between persons equal in rank and station, 
he fled from her presence, his heart tumultuously throb- 
bing, and his brain on fire, leaving the princess Avith one 
hand raised, as though about to bid him adieu. Montalais 
was at no loss, therefore, to perceive the agitation of tlie 
two lovers — the one avIio fled was agitated, and the one 
who remained Avas equally so. 

“Well,” murmured the young girl, as she glanced in- 
quisitively round her, “this time, at least, I think I knoAv 
as much as the most curious woman could possibly Avish 
to know.” Madame felt so embarrassed by this inquisi- 
torial look, that, as if she had heard Montalais’s muttered 
side remark, she did not speak a word to her maid of 
honor, but, casting doAvn her eyes, retired at once to her 
bedroom. Montalais, observing this, stood listening for 
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p moment, and then heard Madame lock and bolt her 
door. By this she knew that the rest of the evening was 
at her own disposal ; and making, behind the door which 
had just been closed, a gesture which indicated but little 
real respect for the princess, she went down the staircase 
in search of Malicorne, who was very busily engaged at 
that moment in watching a courier, who, covered with 
dust, had just left the Comte de Quiche’s apartments. 
Montalais knew that Malicorne was engaged in a matter 
of some importance ; she therefore allowed him to look 
and stretch out his neck as much as he pleased ; and it 
was only when Malicorne had resumed his natural posi- 
tion, that slie touclied him on the shoulder. “Well,” said 
Montalais, “ what is the latest intelligence you have ?” 

“M. de Quiche is in love with Madame.” 

“Fine ne^vs, truly! I know something more recent 
than that.” 

“ Well, wdiat do you know ? ” 

“That Madame is in love with M. de Quiche.” 

“ The one is the consequence of the other.” 

“Not always, my good monsieur.” 

“Is that remark intended for me?” 

“ I^resent company always excepted.” 

“ Thank you,” said Malicorne. “ Well, and in the other 
direction, what is stirring ? ” 

“ The king wished, this evening, after the lottery, to 
see Mademoiselle de la Valliere.” 

“ Well, and he has seen her ? ” 

“No, indeed! ” 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“ The door was shut and locked.” 

“ So that ” 

“ So that the king was obliged to go back again, looking 
very sheepish, like a thief who has forgotten his crowbar.” 

“ Good.” 
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And in the third place ? ” inquired Montalais, 

“ The courier who has just arrived for De Guiche came 
from M. de Bragelonne.” 

“Excellent,” said Montalais, clapping her hands to- 
gether. 

“ Why so?” 

“ Because we have work to do. If we get weary now, 
something unlucky will be sure to happen.” 

“We must divide the work, then,” said Malicorne, “ in 
order to avoid confusion.” 

“ Nothing easier,” replied Montalais. “ Three in- 
trigues, carefully nursed, and carefully encouraged, will 
produce, one with another, and taking a low average, 
three love letters a day.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Malicorne, shrugging his shoulders, 
“ you cannot mean what you say, darling ; three letters 
a day, that may do for sentimental common people. A 
musketeer on duty, a young girl in a convent, may ex- 
change letters with their lovers once a day, perhaps, from 
the top of a ladder, or through a hole in the wall. A 
letter contains all the poetry their poor little hearts have 
to boast of. But the cases we have in hand re(j[uire to be 
dealt with very differently.” 

“Well, finish,” said Montalais, out of patience with 
him. “ Some one may come.” 

“ Finish ! Why, I am only at the beginning. I have 
still three points as yet untouched.” 

“ Upon my word, he will be the death of me, with his 
Flemish indifference,” exclaimed Montalais. 

“And you will drive me mad with your Italian vi- 
vacity. I was going to say that our lovers here will be 
writing volumes to each other. But what are you driv- 
ing at ? ” 

“ At this. Not one of our lady correspondents will be 
able to keej) the letters they may rec^eive.” 
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Very likely not.” 

‘‘ M. de Guiche will not be able to keep his either.” 

That is probable.” 

“ Very well, then ; I will take care of all that.” 

“ That is the very thing that is impossible,” said Mali- 
corne. 

« Why so ? ” 

“ Because you are not your own mistress ; your room is 
as much La Valliere’s as yours ; and there are certain per- 
sons w^ho will think nothing of visiting and searching a maid 
of honor’s room ; so that I am terribly afraid of the queen, 
who is as jealous as a Spaniard ; of the queen-mother, who 
is as jealous as a couple of Spaniards ; and, last of all, of 
Madame herself, who has jealousy enough for ten 
Spaniards.” 

“ You forget some one else? 

«Who?” 

“ Monsieur.” 

“ I was only speaking of the women. Let us add them 
up, then : we wall call Monsieur, No. 1.” 

“ De Guiche ? ” 

‘‘ No. 2.” 

“ The Vicomte de Bragelonne ?” 

“ No. 3.” 

“And the king, the king?” 

“ No. 4. Of course the king, wdio not only will be more 
jealous, but more powerful than all the rest put together. 
Ah, my dear ! ” 

“Well?” 

“ Into wdiat a wasp’s nest you have thrust yourself ! ” 

“ And as yet not quite far enough, if you will follow me 
into it.” 

“Most certainly I will follow you where you lika 
Yet ” 

‘‘Well, yet 
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“ While we have time, I think it will be prudent to 
turn back.” 

“ But I, on the contrary, think the wisest course to 
take is to put ourselves at once at the head of all these 
intrigues.” 

“ You will never be able to do it.” 

“ With you, I could superintend ten of them. I am in 
my element, you must know. I was born to live at the 
court, as the salamander is made to live in the fire.” 

“ Your comparison does not reassure me in the slight- 
est degree in the world, my dear Montalais. I have heard 
it said, and by learned men too, that, in the first place, 
there are no salamanders at all, and that, if there had 
been any, they would have been infallibly baked or roasted 
on leaving the fire.” 

Your learned men may be very wise as far as sala- 
manders are concerned, but they would never tell you 
what I can tell you ; namely, that Aure de Montalais is 
destined, before a month is over, to b(;come the first 
diplomatist in the court of France.” 

“ Be it so, but on condition that I shall be the second.” 

“ Agreed ; an offensive and defensive alliance, of 
course.” 

Only be very careful of any letters.” 

‘‘ I will hand them to you as I receive them.” 

“What shall we tell the king about Madame ? ” 

“ That Madame is still in love with his majesty.” 

“ What shall we tell Madame about the kmg? ” 

“ That she would be exceedingly wrong not to humor 
him.” 

“What shall we tell La Valliere about Madame ? ” 

“ Whatever we choose, for La Valliere is in our power.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ Every way.” 

“ What do you mean?” 
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“ In the first place, through the Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne.” 

“ Explain yourself.” 

“ You do not forget, I hope, that Monsieur de Brage- 
lonnc has written many letters to Mademoiselle de Val- 
li^re?” 

“ 1 forget nothing.” 

“Well, then, it was I who received, and I who inter- 
cepted those letters.” 

“And, consequently, it is you who have them still?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where, — here ? ” 

“ Oh, no : I have them safe at Blois, in the little room 
you know well enough.” 

“ That dear little room, — that darling little room, the 
antechamber of the palace I intend you to live in one of 
these days. But, I beg your pardon, you said that all those 
letters are in that little room?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did you not put them in a box ? ” 

“ Of course ; in the same box where I put all the letters 
I received from you, and where I put mine also when your 
business or your amusements prevented you from com- 
ing to our rendezvous.” 

“ Ah, very good,” said Malicorne. 

“ Why are you so satisfied ?” 

“ Because I see there is a possibility of not having to 
run to Blois after the letters, for I have them here.” 

“ You have brought the box away ? ” 

“ It was very dear to me, because it belonged to you.” 

“ Be sure and take care of it, for it contains original 
documents that will be of priceless value by and by.” 

“ I am perfectly well aware of that indeed, and that is 
the very reason why I laugh as I do, and with all my 
heart too.” 

▼OL. III. — 27 
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“ And now, one last word.” 

« Why, last?^^ 

“ Do we need any one to assist us ?” 

“ No one.” 

“ Valets or maid-servants?” 

“Bad policy. You will give the letters, — ^you will re- 
ceive them. Oh ! we must have no pride in this alfair, 
otherwise M. Malicorne and Mademoiselle Aure, not 
transacting their own affairs themselves, will have to 
make up their minds to see them done by others ” 

“ You are quite right ; hut what is going on yonder in 
M. de Quiche’s room ? ” 

“ Nothing ; he is only opening his window.” 

“ Let us he gone.” And they both immediately dis- 
appeared, all the terms of the compact l)cing agreed on. 

The wundow just opened was, in fact, that of the Comte 
de Quiche. It was not alone with the hope of catching a 
glimpse of Madame through her curtains that he seated 
himself by the open window, for his preoccupation of 
mind had at that time a different origin. He had just 
received, as we have already stated, the courier who had 
been dispatched to him by Bragelonne, the latter having 
written to De Quiche a letter which had made the 
deepest impression upon him, and which he had read over 
and over again. “ Strange, strange ! ” he murmured. 
“ How irresponsible are the means by which destiny hur- 
ries men onward to their fate ! ” Leaving the window in 
order to approach nearer to the light, he once more read 
the letter he had just received : — 

“ Calais. 

“ My bear Count — I found M. de Wardes at Calais ; 
he has been seriously wounded in an affair with the Duke 
of Buckingham. De Wardes is, as you know, unques- 
tionably brave, but full of malevolent and wicked feelings. 
He conversed with me about yourself, for whom, ho says, 
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he has a warm regard, also al)oiit Madame, whom he con- 
siders a beautiful and amiable woman. Ho has guessed 
your affection for a certain person. He also talked to me 
about the lady for whom I have so ardent a regard, and 
showed the greatest interest on my behalf in expressing 
a deep pity for me, accompanied, however, by dark hints 
which alarmed me at first, but which I at last looked upon 
as the result of his usual love of mystery. These are the 
facts : he had received news of the court ; you will under- 
stand, however, that it was only through iVE. de Lorraine. 
The report goes, so says the news, that a change has 
taken place in the king’s affections. You know whom 
that concerns. Afterwards, the news continues, people 
are talking about one of the maids of honor, respecting 
whom various slanderous reports are being circulated. 
These vague jihrases have not allowed me to sleep. I 
have been deploring, ever since yesterday, that my 
diffidence and vacillation of puri)ose, notwithstanding a 
certain obstinacy of character I may possess, have left me 
unable to reply to these insinuations. In a w'ord, M. de 
Wardes was setting off for l^aris, and I did not delay his 
departure with explanations ; for it seemed rather hard, I 
confess, to cross-examine a man whose wounds are hardly 
yet closed. In short, he travelled by short stages, as he 
was anxious to leave, he said, in order to be present at a 
curious spectacle the court cannot fail to offer within a 
short time. lie added a few congratulatory words accom- 
panied by vague sympathizing expressions. I could not 
understand the one any more than the other. I was 
bewildered by my own thoughts, and tormented by a 
mistrust of this man, — a mistrust which, you know better 
than any one else, I have never been able to overcome. 
As soon as he left, my perceptions seemed to become 
clearer. It is hardly possible that a man of De Wardes’ 
character should not have communicated something of 
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his own malicious nature to the statements he made to 
me. It is not unlikely, therefore, that in the strange 
hints De Wardes threw out in my presence, there may 
be a mysterious signification, which I might have some 
difficulty in applying either to myself or to some one with 
whom you are acquainted. Being compelled to leave as 
soon as possible, in obedience to the king’s commands, 
the idea did not occur to mo of running after De Wardes 
in order to ask him to explain his reserve ; but I have dis- 
patched a courier to you with this letter, which will ex- 
plain in detail my various doubts. I regard you as my- 
self ; you have reflected and observed ; it will be for you to 
act. M. de Wardes will arrive very shortly ; endeavor to 
learn what he meant, if you do not already know. M. de 
Wardes, moreover, pretended that the Duke of Bucking- 
ham left Paris on the very best of terms with Madame. 
This was an affair which would have unhesitatingly made 
me draw my sword, had I not felt that I was under the 
necessity of dispatching the king’s mission before under- 
taking any quarrel whatsoever. Burn this letter, which 
Olivian will hand you. Whatever Olivian says, you may 
confidently rely on. Will you have the goodness, my 
dear comte, to recall me to the remembrance of Made- 
moiselle de la Vallidre, whoso hands I kiss with the 
greatest respect. 

“ Your devoted, 

De Bragelonne. 

“ P. S. — If anything serious should happen — we should 
be prepared for everything — dispatch a courier to me with 
this one single word, ‘ Come,’ and I will be in Paris with- 
in six-and-thirty hours after the receipt of your letter.” 

De Guiche sighed, folded the letter up a third time, and, 
instead of burning it, as liaoul had recommended him to 
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do, placed it in his pocket. He felt it needed reading 
over and oyer again. 

“ How much distress of mind, yet what sublime con- 
fidence, he shows ! murmured the comte ; “ he has poured 
out his whole soul in this letter. He says nothing of the 
Comte de la F6re, and speaks of his respect for Louise, 
lie cautions me on my own account, and entreats me on 
his. Ah ! ” continued De Guiche, with a threatening 
gesture, “ you interfere in my affairs. Monsieur de Wardes, 
do you? Very well, then ; I will shortly occupy myself 
with yours. As for you, poor Raoul, — you who intrust 
your heart to my keeping, be assured I will watch over it.” 

With this promise, De Guiche begged Malicorne to 
come immediately to his apartments, if i3ossible. Mali- 
corne acknowledged the invitation with an activity which 
was the first result of his conversation with Montalais. 
And while De Guiche, who thought that his motive was 
undiscovered, cross-examined Malicorne, the latter, who 
appeared to be working in the dark, soon guessed his 
questioner’s motives. The consequence was, that, after a 
quarter of an hour’s conversation, during which De 
(Quiche thought he had ascerhiined the whole truth with 
regard to La Valli^re and the king, he had learned abso- 
lutely nothing more than his own eyes had already ac- 
quainted him with, while Malicorne learned, or guessed, 
that Riioul, who was absent, was fast becoming suspicious, 
and that De Guiche intended to watch over the treasure 
of the Hesperides. Malicorne accepted the office of dragon. 
De Guiche fancied he had done everything for his friend, 
and soon began to think of nothing but his personal 
affairs. The next evening, De Wardes’ return and first 
appearance at the king’s reception were announced. 
When that visit had been paid, the convalescent waited 
on Monsieur ; De Guiche taking care, however, to be at 
Monsieur’s apartments before the visit took place. 
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CHAPTER XLH. 

now DE WARDES WAS RECEIVED AT COURT, 

Monsieur had received De Wardes with that marked 
favor light and frivolous minds bestow on every novelty 
that comes in their way. De Wardes, who had been ab- 
sent for a month, was like fresh fruit to him. To treat 
him with marked kindness was an infidelity to old friends, 
and there is always something fascinating in that ; more- 
over, it was a sort of reparation to De Wardes himself. 
Nothing, consequently, could exceed the favorable notice 
Monsieur took of him. The Chevalier de Lorraine, who 
feared this rival not a little, but who resx)ected a char- 
acter and disposition only too parallel to his own in every 
particular, with the addition of a bull-dog courage he did 
not himself possess, received De Wardes with a greater 
display of regard and affection than even Monsieur had 
done, De Guiche, as we have said, was there also, but 
kept in the background, waiting very patiently until all 
these interchanges were over. De Wardes, while talking 
to the others, and even to Monsieur himself, had not for 
a moment lost sight of De Guiche, who, he instinctively 
felt, was there on his account. As soon as he had finished 
with the others, he went up to De Guiche, They ex- 
changed the most courteous compliments, after which De 
Wardes returned to Monsieur and the other gentlemen. 

In the midst of these congratulations Madame was 
announced. She had been informed of De Wardes’ arrival 
and knowing all the details of his voyage and duel, she 
was not sorry to he present at the remai’ks she knew 
would be made, without delay, by one who, she felt assured, 
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was her personal enemy. Two or three of her ladies 
accompanied her. De Wardes saluted Madame in the 
most graceful and respectful manner, and, as a commence- 
ment of hostilities, announced, in the first jdace, that he 
could furnish the Duke of Buckingham’s friends with the 
latest news about him. This was a direct answer to the 
coldness with which Madame had received him. The 
attack was a vigorous one, and Madame felt the blow, but 
without appearing to have even noticed it. lie rapidly 
cast a glance at Monsieur and at De Guiche, — the former 
colored, and the latter turned very pale. Madame alone 
preserved an unmoved countenance; but, as she knew 
how many unpleasant thoughts and feelings her enemy 
could awaken in the two persons who were listening to 
him, she smilingly bent forward toward the traveler, as 
if to listen to the news he had brought — but he was sj^eak- 
ingof other matters. Madame was brave, even to impru- 
dence ; if she were to retreat, it would be inviting an 
attack ; so, after the first disagreeable imi)ression had 
passed away, she returned to the charge. 

“ Have you suffered much from your wounds. Monsieur 
de Wardes?” she inquired, “ for we have been told that 
you had the misfortune to get wounded.” 

It Avas now De Wardes’ turn to wince; he bit his lips, 
and replied, “ No, madame, hardly at all.” 

“Indeed! and yet in this terribly hot weather ” 

“The sea-breezes Avere very fresh and cool, madame, 
and then I had one consolation.” 

“ Indeed ! What Avas it?” 

“ The knoAvledge that my adversary’s sufferings were 
still greater than my owm.” 

“ Ah ! you mean he was more seriously womided than 
you were; I was not aware of that,” said the princess, 
with utter indifference. 

“ Oh, madame, you are mistaken, or rather you pretend 
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to misunderstand my remark. I did not say that he was 
a greater sufferer in body than myself ; but his heart 
was very seriously affected.” 

De Guiche comprehended instinctively from what direc- 
tion the struggle was approaching ; he ventured to make 
a sign to Madame, as if entreating her to retire from the 
contest. But she, without acknowledging De Quiche’s 
gesture, without pretending to have noticed it even, and 
still smiling, continued, — 

‘‘ Is it possible,” she said, “ that the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s heart was touched ? I had no idea, until now, that 
a heart- wound could be cured.” 

“Alas! madame,” rei)lied De Wardes, politely, “every 
woman believes that ; and it is this belief that gives them 
that superiority to man which confidence begets.” 

“You misunderstand altogether, dearest,” said the 
prince, impatiently ; “ M. de Wardes means that the Duke 
of Buckingham’s heart had been touched, not by the sword 
but by something sharper.” 

“ Ah ! very good, very good! ” exclaimed Madame. “ It 
is a jest of M. de Wardes’. Very good; but I should like 
to know if the Duke of Buckingham would appreciate 
the jest. It is, indeed, a very great pity he is not here, 
M. de Wardes.” 

The young man’s eyes seemed to flash fire. “ Oh ! ” he 
said, as he clenched his teeth, “ there is nothing I should 
like better.” 

De Guiche did not move. Madame seemed to expect 
that he would come to her assistance. Monsieur hesitated. 
The Chevalier de Lorraine advanced and continued the 
conversation. 

“Madame,” he said, “De Wardes knows perfectly well 
that for a Buckingham’s heart to be touched is nothing 
new, and what he has said has already taken place.” 

“ Instead of an ally, I have two enemies,” murmured 
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Madame ; “ two determined enemies, and in league wiui 
each other.’’ And she changed the conversation. To 
change the conversation is, as every one knows, a right 
possessed by princes which etiquette requires all to respect. 
The remainder of the conversation was moderate enough 
in tone ; the principal actors had rehearsed their parts. 
Madame withdrew early, and Monsieur, who wished to 
question her on several matters, offered her his hand on 
leaving. The chevalier was seriously afraid that an 
understanding might be established between the husband 
and wife if he were to leave them quietly together. He 
therefore made his way to Monsieur’s apartments, in order 
to surprise him on his return, and to destroy with a few 
words all the good impressions Madame might have been 
able to sow in his heart. I)e Guiche advanced towards 
l)e A\’'ardes, who Avas surrounded by a large number of 
persons, and thereby indicated his wish to converse with 
him ; l)e Wardes, at the same time, showing by his looks 
and by a movement of his head that lie perfectly understood 
him. There was nothing in these signs to enable strangers 
to suppose they were otherwise than upon the most friend- 
ly footing. I)e Guiche could therefore turn away from 
him, and wait until he was at liberty. He had not long 
to wait; for Re Wardes, freed from his questioners, 
approached Re Guiche, and after a fresh salutation, they 
walked side by side together. 

“ You have made a good impression since your return, 
my dear Re Wardes,” said the comte. 

“ Excellent, as you see.” 

“ And your spirits are just as lively as ever ? ” 

“ Better.” 

“ And a very great happiness, too.” 

“ Why not? Everything is so ridiculous in this world, 
everything so absurd around us ” 

“ You are riglit.” 
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“ You are of my opinion, then ? ” 

“ I should think so ! And what news do you bring us 
from yonder ? ” 

“I? None at all. I have come to look for news 
here.” 

“ But, tell me, you surely must have seen some people 
at Boulogne, one of our friends, for instance; it is no 
great time ago ? ” 

“ Some people — one of our friends 

“ Your memory is short.” 

“ Ah! true; Bragelonne, you mean.” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ Who was on his way to fulfil a mission, with which 
he was entrusted to King Charles II.” 

“ Precisely. Well, then, did he not tell you, or did not 
you tell him ” 

I do not precisely know what I told him, I must con- 
fess : but I do know what I did not tell him.” De Wardes 
was Jinesseii^^li. lie i^erfectly well knew from De Quiche’s 
tone and manner, which was cold and dignified, that the 
conversation was about to assume a disagreeable turn. 
He resolved to let it take what course it pleased, and to 
keep strictly on his guard. 

“ May I ask what it was you did not tell him ? ” inquired 
De Quiche. 

“ All about La Valli^re.” 

La Valliere. . . What is it ? and what was that 
strange circumstance you seem to have known over yon- 
der, which Bragelonne, who was here on the spot, was not 
acquainted with ? ” 

“ Do you really ask me that in a serious manner? ” 

“ Nothing more so.” 

“ What ! you, a member of the court, living in Madame’s 
household, a friend of Monsieur’s, a guest at their table, 
the favorite of our lovely princess 
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Guiche colored violently from anger. “What prin- 
cess are you alludingto?” he said. 

“ I am only acquainted with one, my dear fellow. I am 
speaking of Madame herself. Are you devoted to an- 
other princess, then? Come, tell me.” 

De Guiche was on the point of launching out, but he saw 
the drift of the remark. A quarrel was imminent be- 
tween the two young men. De Wardes wished the quar- 
rel to be only in Madame’s name, while De Guiche would 
not accept it except on La Valliore’s account. From this 
moment, it became a series of feigned attacks, which would 
have continued until one of the two had been touched 
home. De Guiche therefore resumed all the self-possession 
he could command. 

“ There is not the slightest question in the world 
of Madame in this matter, my dear De Wardes,” said 
Guiche, “ but simply of what you were talking about just 
now.” 

“ What was I saying?” 

“ That you had concealed certain things from Brage- 
lonne.” 

“ Certain things which you know^ as w^ell as I do,” 
replied De Wardes. 

“ No, upon my honor.” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“ If you tell me what they are, I shall know, but not 
otherwise, I swear.” 

“ What ! I, who have just arrived from a distance of 
sixty leagues, and you wdio have not stirred from this 
place, who have witnessed with your own eyes that which 
rumor informed me of at Calais ! Do you now tell me 
seriously that you do not know what it is about? Oh! 
comte, tins is hardly cliaritable of you.” 

“ A:’, you like, De Wardes*, but I again repeat, I know 
nothing.” 
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“ You are truly discreet — ^well ! — perhaps it is very 
prudent of you.” 

“ And so you will not tell me anything, will not tell 
me any more than you told Bragelonne ? ” 

“ You are pretending to be deaf, I see. I am convinced 
that Madame could not possibly have more command over 
herself than you have.” 

“ Double hypocrite,” murmured De Guiche to himself, 
“ you are again returning to the old subject.” 

‘‘ Very well, then,” continued De Wardes, “ since we 
find it so difficult to understand each other about La 
Valliore and Bragelonne, let us speak about your own 
affairs.” 

“ Nay,” said De Guiche, “ I have no affairs of my own 
to talk about. You have not said anything about me, I 
suppose, to Bragelonne, which you cannot repeat to my 
face ? ” 

“ No ; but understand me, Guiche, that however much I 
may be ignorant of certain matters, I am quite as conver- 
sant with others. If, for instance, we were conversing 
about the intimacies of the Duke of Buckingham at l^aris, 
as I did during my journey with the duke, I could tell 
you a great many interesting circumstances. Would you 
like me to mention them?” 

De Guiche passed his hand across his forehead, which was 
covered with perspiration. “No, no,” he said, “ a hun- 
dred times no ! I have no curiosity for matters which do 
not concern me. The Duke of Buckingham is for me 
nothing more than a simxde acquaintance, whilst Raoul 
is an intimate friend. I have not the slightest curiosity 
to learn what happened to the duke, while I have, on the 
contrary, the greatest interest in all that hai)pened to 
Raoul.” 

“ In Paris ? ” 

“ Yes, in Paris, or Boulogne. You understand, I am on 
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the spot ; if anything should happen, I am here to meet 
it ; whilst Raoul is absent, and has only myself to repre- 
sent him ; so, Raoul’s affairs before my own.” 

“ But he will return?” 

“ Not, however, until his mission is completed. In the 
meantime, you understand, evil reports cannot be permit- 
ted to circulate about him without my looking into them.” 

“ And for a better reason still, that he will remain 
some time in London,” said De Wardes, chuckling. 

“ You think so,” said De Guiche, simply. 

“ Think so, indeed ! do you suppose that he was sent to 
London for no other purpose than to go there and return 
again immediately. No, no; he was sent to London to 
remain there.” 

“Ah ! De Wardes,” said De Guiche, grasping De Wardes’ 
hand, “ that is a very serious suspicion concerning Bra- 
gelonne, wdiich completely confirms what he wrote to me 
from Boulogne.” 

De Wardes resumed his former coldness of manner: his 
love of raillery had led him too far, and by his own im- 
I)rudence, he had laid himself oi:)en to attack. 

“ Well, tell me, what did he write to you about?” he 
inquired. 

“ He told me that you had artfully insinuated some injuri- 
ous remarks against La Vallicre, and that you had seemed 
to laugh at his great confidence in that young girl.” 

“ Well, it is perfectly true I did so,” said De Wardes, 
“ and I was quite ready, at the time, to hear from the 
Vicomte dc Bragelonne that which every man expects 
from anotlier whenever anything may have been said to 
displease him. In the same way, for instance, if I were 
seeking a quarrel with you, I should tell you that Madame 
after having shown the greatest preference for the Duke 
of Buckingham, is at this moment supposed to have sent 
the handsome duke away for your benefit.” 
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Oh ! that would not wound me in the slightest degree, 
my dear De Wardes,” said De Guiche, smil ing, notwith- 
Btanding the shiver that ran through his whole frame. 
‘‘Why, such a favor would he too great a happiness.” 

“ I admit that, hut if I absolutely wished to quarrel 
with you, I should try and invent a falsehood, perhaps, 
and speak to you about a certain arbor, wliere you and 
that illustrious princess were together — I should speak 
also of certain genuflections, of cca’taiii kissings of the 
hand; and you who are so secret on all occasions, so hasty, 
so punctilious ” 

“Well,” said De Guiche, interrupting him, with a smile 
upon his lips, although he almost felt as if he were go- 
ing to die; “I swear I should not care for that, nor should 
I in any way contradict you ; for you must know, my 
dear marquis, that for all matters which concern myselt 
I am a block of ice ; but it is a very different thing when 
an absent friend is concerned, a friend who, on leaving, 
confided his interests to my safe- keeping; for such a 
friend, De Wardes, believe me I am like fire itself.” 

“ I understand you. Monsieur De Guiche. In spite of 
what you say, there cannot be any question between us 
just now, either of Bragelonne or of this insignificant girl, 
whose name is La Yallicre.” 

At this moment some of the younger courtiers were 
crossing the apartment, and having already heard the 
few words which had just been pronounced, were able 
also to hear those which were about to follow. De 
Wardes observed this, and continued aloud; — “Oh! if 
La Valliore were a coquette like Madame, whose innocent 
flirtations, I am sure, were, first of all, the cause of the 
Duke of Buckingham being sent back to England, and 
afterwards were the reason of your being sent into exile ; 
for you will not deny, I suppose, that Madame’s pretty 
ways really had a certain influence over you ? ” 
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Tlie courtiers drew nearer to the speakers, Saint- 
Aic;Tiiin at their head, and then Manicamp. 

“ r>ut, my dear fellow, whose fault was that? ” said De 
Gniche, laughing. “ I am a vain, conceited fellow, I 
know, and everybody else knows it too. I took seriously 
that which was only intended as a jest, and got myself 
exiled for my pains, l^ut I saw my error. I overcame 
my vanity, and I obtained my recall, by making the 
amende honorable^ and by promising myself to overcome 
this defect ; and the consequence is, that I am so thor- 
oughly cured, that I now laugh at the very thing which, 
three or four days ago, would have almost broken my 
heart. Ilut llaoul is in love, and is loved in return ; he 
cannot laugh at the reports which disturb his happiness 
— reports which you seem to have undertaken to interpret, 
when you know, maniuis, as I do, as these gentlemen do, 
as every one does in fact, that all such reports are pure 
calumny.” 

“Calumny!” exclaimed h)e Wardes, furious at seeing 
himself caught in the snare by De (^luiche’s coolness of 
temper. 

“ Certainly — calumny. TA)ok at this letter from him, 
in which he tells me you have spoken ill of Mademoiselle 
de la Valliere; and where he asks me, if what you re- 
ported about this young girl is true or not. Do you wish 
me to appeal to these gentlemen, De Wardes, to decide ? ” 
And with admirable coolness, De Guiche read aloud the 
paragraph of the letter wdiich referred to La Valliere. 
“And now,” continued De Guiche, “there is no doubt in 
the world, as far as I am concerned, that you wished to dis- 
turb Bragelonne’s peace of mind, and that your remarks 
were maliciously intended.” 

De Wardes looked round him, to see if he could find 
support from any one ; Imt, at the idea, that De Wardes 
had insulted, either directly or indirectly, the idol of the 
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day, every one shook his head; and De Wardes saw that 
there was no one present who would have refused to say 
he was in the wrong. 

Messieurs,” said De Guiche, intuitively divining the 
general feeling, “ my discussion with Monsieur de Wardes 
refers to a subject so delicate in its nature, that it is most 
important no one should hear more than you have already 
heard. Close the doors, then, I beg you, and let us finish 
our conversation in the manner which becomes two gentle- 
men, one of whom has given the other the lie.” 

“Messieurs, messieurs!” exclaimed those who were 
present. 

“Is it your opinion, then, that I was wrong in defend- 
ing Mademoiselle de la Valliere? ” said De Guiche. “ In 
that case, I pass judgment upon myself, and am ready to 
withdraw the offensive words I may have used to Mon- 
sieur de Wardes.” 

“ The deuce ! certainly not ! ” said Saint- Aignan. 
“Mademoiselle de la Valliere is an angel.” 

“Virtue and purity itself,” said Manicamp. 

“ You see. Monsieur de Wardes,” said I)c Guiche, “ I am 
not the only one who undertakes the defense of that poor 
girl. I entreat you, therefore, messieurs, a second time, 
to leave us. You see, it is impossible we could be more 
calm and composed than we are.” 

It was the very thing the courtiers wished ; some went 
out at one door, and the rest at the other, and the two 
yoimg men were left alone. 

“Well played,” said De Wardes, to the comte. 

“ Was it not ? ” replied the latter. 

“ How can it be wondered at, my dear fellow ; I have 
got quite rusty in the country, while the command you 
have acquired over yourself, comte, confounds me ; a man 
always gains something in women’s society; so, pray 
accept my congratulations.” 
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« I do accept them.” 

“And I will make Madame a present of them.” 

“ And now, my dear Monsieur de Wardes, let us speak 
as loud as you please.” 

“ Do not defy me.” 

“ I do defy you, for you are known to be an evil-minded 
man ; if you do that, you will be looked upon as a coward, 
too ; and Monsieur would have you hanged, this evening, at 
his window-casement. Speak, my dear De W ardes, speak.” 

“ I have fought already.” 

“ But not quite enough, yet.” 

“ I see, you would not be sorry to fight with me while 
my wounds are still open.” 

“ No ; better still.” 

“ The deuce ! you are unfortunate in the moment you 
have chosen ; a duel, after the one I have just fought, 
would hardly suit me ; I have lost too much blood at Bou- 
logne; at the slightest effort my wounds would open 
again, and you would really have too good a bargain.” 

“ True,” said De Guiche ; “and yet, on your arrival here, 
your looks and your arms showed there was nothing the 
matter wdth you.” 

“Yes, my arms are all right, but my legs are weak; 
and then, I have not had a foil in ray hand since that devil 
of a duel ; and you, I am sure, have been fencing every day, 
in order to carry your little conspiracy against me to a 
successful issue.” 

“ Upon my honor, monsieur,” replied De Guiche, “ it is 
six months since I last practiced.” 

“ No, comte, after due reflection, I will not fight, at least, 
with you. I will aw^ait Bragelonne’s return, since you 
Bay it is Bragelonne who finds fault with me.” 

“ Oh no, indeed ! You shall not wait until Bragelonne’s 
return,” exclaimed the comte, losing all command over 
himself, “ for you have said that Bragelonne might, pos- 

voL. 111. — 28 
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sibly, be some time before he returns ; and, in the mean- 
while, your wicked insinuations would have had their 
effect.” 

“ Yet, I shall have my excuse. So take care.” 

“ I will give you a week to finish your recovery.” 

“That is better. We will wait a week.” 

“ Yes, yes, I understand ; a week will give time to my 
adversary to make his escape. No, no ; I will not give 
you one day, even.” 

“You are mad, monsieur,” said De Wardes, retreating 
a step. 

“ And you are a coward, if you do not fight willingly. 
Nay, what is more, I will denounce you to the king, as 
having refused to fight, after having insulted La Vallii^re.” 

“Ah!” said De Wardes, “you are dangerously treach- 
erous, though you pass for a man of lionor.” 

“ There is nothing more dangerous than the treachery, 
as you term it, of the man whose conduct is always loyal 
and upright.” 

“ Restore me the use of my legs, then, or get yourself 
bled, till you are as white as I am, so as to equalize our 
chances.” 

“No, no ; I have something better than that to propose.” 

“ What is it?” 

“We will fight on horseback, and will exchange three 
pistol-shots each. You are a first rate marksman. I have 
seen you bring down swallows with single balls, and at 
full gallop. Do not deny it, for I have seen you myself.” 

“ I believe you are right,” said De Wardes ; “ and as that 
is the case, it is not unlikely I might kill you.” 

“You would be rendering me a very great service, if 
you did.” 

“ I will do my best.” 

“ Is it agreed ? Give me your hand upon it.” 

“ There it is : but on one condition, however.” 
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"Name it.” 

« That not a word shall be said about it to the king.” 

“Not a word, I swear.” 

“ I will go and get my horse, then.” 

“And I, mine.” 

« Where shall we meet ? ” 

“ In the plain ; I know an admirable place.” 

“ Shall we go together ?” 

“ Why not?” 

And botli of them, on their way to the stables, passed 
beneath Madame’s windows, which were faintly lighted ; 
a shadow could be seen behind the lace curtains. “ There 
is a woman,” said De Wardes, smiling, “ who does not 
suspect that we are going to fight — to die, perhaps, on 
her account.” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

Till? COMBAT. 

1)k Wardes and De Guiche selected their horses, and 
saddled them with their own hands, with holster saddles. 
De Guiche, having tw o pairs of pistols^ went to his apart- 
ments to get them ; and after having loaded them, gave the 
choice to De Wardes, who selected the pair he had made 
use of twenty times before — the same, indeed, with which 
De Guiche had seen him kill swallow^s flying. “You will 
not be surprised,” he said, “if I take every precaution. 
You know tlie weapons well, and, consequently, I am only 
making the chances equal.” 

“Your remark wm quite useless,” replied De Guiche, 
“ and you have done no more than you are entitled to 
do.” 

“Now,” said De Wardes, “ I beg you to have the good- 
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ness to help me to mount ; for I still experience a little 
difficulty in doing so.” 

In that case, we had better settle the matter on foot.” 

“ No ; once in the saddle, I shall be all right.” 

« Very good, then ; we will not speak of it again,” said 
De Guiche, as he assisted De Wardes to mount his 
horse. 

“ And now,” continued the young man, “ in our eager- 
ness to murder one another, we have neglected one 
circumstance.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

« That it is quite dark, and we shall almost be obliged 
to grope about, in order to kill.” 

“ Oh ! ” said De Guiche, “ you are as anxious as I am 
that everything should be done in proper order.” 

‘‘Yes ; but I do not wish people to say that you have 
assassinated me, any more than, supposing I were to kill 
you, I should myself like to be accused of such a crime.” 

“ Did any one make a similar remark about your duel 
with the Duke of Buckingham?” said De Guiche, “ it took 
place precisely under the same conditions as ours.” 

Very true ; but there was still light enough to see by ; 
and we were up to our middles almost, in the water ; be- 
sides, there were a good number of spectators on shore, 
looking at us.” 

De Guiche reflected for a moment ; and the thought 
which had already presented itself to him became more 
confirmed — that De Wardes wished to have witnesses 
present, in order to bring back the conversation about 
Madame, and to give a new turn to the combat. lie 
avoided saying a word in reply, therefore ; and, as De 
Wardes once more looked at him interrogatively, he re- 
plied, by a movement of the head, that it would be best to 
let things remain as they were. The two adversaries 
consequently set off, and left the chateau by the same gate, 
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close to which we may remember to have seen Montalais 
and Malicorne together. The night, as if to counteract 
the extreme heat of the day, had gathered the clouds to- 
gether in masses which were moving slowly along from 
the west to the east. The vault above, without a clear spot 
anywhere visible, seemed to hang heavily over the earth, 
and soon began, by the force of the wind, to split into 
streamers, like a huge sheet torn to shreds. Large and 
warm drops of rain began to fall heavily, and gathered the 
dust into globules, which rolled along the ground. At the 
same time, the hedges, which seemed conscious of the ap- 
proaching storm, the thirsty plants, the drooping branches 
of the trees, exhaled a thousand aromatic odors, which 
revived in the mind tender recollections, thoughts of youth, 
endless life, happiness, and love. “ How fresh the earth 
smells,” said I )e Wardes; “it is a piece of coquetry to 
draw us to her.” 

“ By the by,” replied De Guiche, “ several ideas have 
just occurred to me ; and I wish to have your opinion 
upon them ” 

“ Relative to ” 

“ Relative to our engagement.” 

“ It is quite time, in fact, that we should begin to ar- 
range matters.” 

“ Is it to be an ordinary combat, and conducted accord- 
ing to established custom ?” 

“ Let me first know what your established custom is.” 

“ That we dismount in any particular open space that 
may suit us, fasten our horses to the nearest object, meet, 
each without our pistols in our hands, and afterwards re- 
tire for a hundred and fifty paces, in order to advance on 
each other.” 

“ Very good ; that is precisely the way in which I killed 
poor Follivent, three weeks ago, at Saint-Denis.” 

“ I beg your pardon, but you forget one circumstance.” 
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« What is that ? ” 

‘‘ That in your duel with Follivent you advanced to- 
wards each other on foot, your swords between your teeth, 
and your pistols hi your hands.” 

“ True.” 

“ While now, on the contrary, as I cannot walk, you 
yourself admit that we shall have to mount our horses 
again, and charge ; and the first who wishes to fire will 
do so.” 

“ That is the best course, no doubt ; but it is quite dark ; 
we must make allowance for more missed shots than 
would be the case in the daytime.” 

“ Very well ; each will fire three times ; the pair of pis- 
tols already loaded, and one reload.” 

“ Excellent ! Where shall our engagement take place V ” 

“ Have j^ou any preference ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ You see that small wood which lies before us.” 

The wood which is called Koeliin V ” 

Exactly.” 

You know it?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ You know that there is an open glade in the center ? ” 

« Yes.” 

“Well this glade is admirably adapted for such a pur- 
pose, with a variety of roads, by-places, paths, ditches, 
windings, and avenues. We could not find a better 
spot.” 

“ I am perfectly satisfied, if you are so. We are at our 
destination, if I am not mistaken.” 

“Yes. Look at the beautiful open space in the center. 
The faint light which the stars afford seems concentrated 
in this spot ; the woods which surround it seem, with 
their barriers, to form its natural limits.” 

“Very good. Do as you say,” 
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‘‘ Let us first settle the conditions.” 

“ These are mine ; if you have any objection to make 
you will state it.” 

“ I am listening.” 

‘‘ If the horse be killed, its rider will be obliged to fight 
on foot.” 

“ That is a matter of course, since we have no change of 
horses here.” 

‘‘ liut that does not oblige his adversary to dismount.” 

“ llis adversary will, in fact, be free to act as he likes.” 

“The adversaries, having once met in close contact, 
cannot quit each other under any circumstances, and may 
consequently, fire muzzle to muzzle.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“ Three shots and no more will do, I suppose ? ” 

“ Quite sufiicient, I think. Here are powder and balls 
for your pistols ; measure out three charges, take three 
balls ; I will do the same ; then we will throw the rest of 
tlie powder and the balls away.” 

“ And we will solemnly swear,” said De Wardes, “that 
w^e have neither balls nor powder about us ? ” 

“ Agreed ; and I swear it,” said De Guiche, holding his 
hand towards heaven, a gesture which DeWardes imitated. 

“And now, my dear comte,” said De Wardes, “allow 
me to tell you that I am in no way your dupe. You al- 
ready are, or soon will be, the accepted lover of Madame. 
1 have detected your secret, and you are afraid I shall tell 
others of it. You wish to kill me, to insure my silence; 
that is very clear ; and in your place, I should do the 
same.” De Guiche Imng down his head. “ Only,” con- 
tinued De Wardes, triumphantly, “ was it really worth 
while, tell me, to throw this affair of Dragelonne’s on my 
shoulders? But, take care, my dear fellow; in bringing 
the wild boar to l)ay, you enrage him to madness ; in run- 
ning down the fox, you endow him with the ferocity of 
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the jaguar. The consequence is, that brought to bay by 
you, I shall defend myself to the very last.” 

“ You will be quite right to do so.” 

“ Yes ; but take care ; I shall work more harm than you 
think. In the first place, as a beginning, you will readily 
suppose that I have not been absurd enough to lock up 
my secret, or your secret rather, in my own breast. There 
is a friend of mine, who resembles me in every way, a 
man whom you know very well, who shares my secret 
with me ; so, pray understand, that if you kill me, my 
death will not have been of much service to you ; whilst, 
on the contrary, if I kill you — and everything is possible, 
you know — you understand?” De Guiche shuddered. 
“ If I kill you,” continued De Wardes, “you will have se- 
cured two mortal enemies to Madame, who will do their 
very utmost to ruin her.” 

“Oh! monsieur,” exclaimed De Guiche, furiously, “do 
not reckon upon my death so easily. Of the two enemies 
you speak of, I trust most heartily to dispose of one im- 
mediately, and the other at the earliest opportunity.” 

The only reply De Wardes made was a burst of laughter, 
so diabolical in its sound, that a superstitious man would 
have been terrified. But De Guiche was not so impres- 
sionable as that. “ I think,” he said, “ that everything is 
now settled. Monsieur de Wardes ; so have the goodness 
to take your place first, unless you would prefer me to do 
so.” 

“By no means,” said De Wardes. I shall be delighted 
to save you the slightest trouble.” And spurring his horse 
to a gallop, he crossed the wide open space, and took his 
stand at that point of the circumference of the cross road 
immediately opposite to where De Guiche was stationed. 
De Guiche remained motionless. At this distance of a 
hundred paces, the two adversaries were absolutely invisi- 
ble to each other, being completely concealed by the thick 
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shade of elms and chestnuts. A minute elapsed amidst 
the profoundest silence. At the end of the minute, each 
of them, in the deep shade in which he was concealed, 
heard the double click of the trigger, as they put the pistols 
on full cock. De Guiche, adoj^ting the usual tactics, put 
his horse to a gallop, persuaded that he should render his 
safety doubly sure by the movement, as well as by the 
speed of the animal. He directed his course in a straight 
line towards the point where, in his opinion, De Wardes 
w^ould be stationed ; and he expected to meet De Wardes 
about half-way ; but in this ho was mistaken. lie con- 
tinued his course, presuming that his adversary w^as im- 
patiently awaiting his approach. When, however, he had 
gone about two-thirds of the distance, he beheld the trees 
suddenly illuminated and a ball flew by, cutting the plume 
of his hat in two. Nearly at the same moment, and as if 
the flash of the first shot had served to indicate the direc- 
tion of the other, a second report was heard, and a second 
ball passed through the head of De Guiclie’s horse, a little 
below the ear. The animal fell. These two reports pro- 
ceeding from the very opposite direction to that in which 
he expected to find De Wardes, surprised him a great 
deal ; but as he w\as a man of amazing self-possession, he 
j)repared himself for his horse falling, but not so com- 
pletely, however, that the toe of his boot escaped being 
caught under the animal as it fell. Very fortunately the 
horse in its dying agonies moved so as to enable him to 
release the leg which was less entangled than the other. 
De Guiche rose, felt himself all over, and found that he 
was not wounded. At the very moment he had felt the 
horse tottering under him, he placed his pistols in the 
holsters, afraid that the force of the fall might explode 
one at least, if not both of them, by which he would have 
been disarmed, and left utterly without defense. Once 
on his feet, he took the pistols out of the holsters, and ad- 
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vanced towards the spot, where, by the light of the flash, 
he had seen De Wardes appear. De Gniche had, at the 
first shot, accounted for the maneuver, than which nothing 
could have been simpler. Instead of advancing to meet 
De Guiche, or remaining in his place to await his ap- 
proach, De Wardes had, for about fifteen |)aces, followed 
the circle of the shadow which hid iiim from his adver- 
sary’s observation, and at the very moment when the latter 
presented his flank in his career, he had fired from the 
place where he stood, carefully taking aim, and assisted 
instead of being inconvenienced by the horse’s gallop. It 
has been seen that, notwithstanding the darkness, the first 
ball passed hardly more than an inch above De Guiche’s 
head. De Wardes had so confidently relied upon his aim, 
that he thought he had seen De Guiche fall ; his astonish- 
ment was extreme when he saw he still remained erect in 
his saddle. lie hastened to fire his second shot, but his 
hand trembled, and he killed the horse instead. It would 
be a most fortunate chance for him if De Guiche were to 
remain held fast under the animal. Before he could have 
freed himself, De Wardes would have loaded his pistol 
and had De Guiche at his mercy. But De Guiche, on the 
contrary, was up, and had three shots to fire. De Guiche 
immediately understood the position of affairs. It would 
be necessary to exceed De Wardes in rai)idity of exe- 
cution. He advanced, therefore, so as to reach liiin be- 
fore he should have had time to reload his pistol. De 
Wardes saw him approaching like a tempest. The ball 
was rather tight, and offered some resistance to the ram- 
rod. To load carelessly would be simply to lose his last 
chance ; to take the proper care in loading meant fatal 
loss of time, or rather, throwing away his life. lie made 
his horse bound on one side. De Guiche turned round 
also, and, at the moment the horse was quiet again, fired, 
iUid the ball carried off De Wardes’ hat from his head. 
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De Wardes now knew that he had a moment’s time at his 
own disposal ; he availed himself of it in order to finish 
loading his i)istol. De Guiche, noticing that his adversary 
did not fall, threw the pistol he had just discharged aside, 
and walked straiglit towards De Wardes, elevating the 
second pistol as he did so. lie had hardly proceeded more 
than two or three paces, when De Wardes took aim at him 
as he was walking, and fired. An exclamation of anger 
was De (luiche’s answer; the comte’s arm contracted and 
dropped motionhiss by his side, and the pistol fell from 
his grasp. ]>ut De Wardes observed the comte stoop 
down, ])ick up the pistol with his left hand, and again 
advance towards him. Ilis anxiety was excessive. “ I 
am lost,” murmured De Wardes, “he is not mortally 
wounded.” At the very moment, however, De Guiche 
w’as about to raise his pistol against De Wardes, tl\e head, 
shoulders, and liin])s of the comte seemed to colhapse. He 
heaved a deep-drawn sigh, tottered, and fell at the feet of 
De Wardes’ horse. 

“ That is all right,” said De Wardes, and gathering up 
the reins, he struck his spurs into his horse’s sides. The 
horse cleared the comte’s motionless body, and bore De 
Wardes rapidly back to the chateau. When he arrived 
there, he remained a quarter of an hour deliberating with- 
in himself as to tlie proper course to be adoi)ted. In his 
impatience to leave the field of battle, he had omitted to 
ascertain whether De Guiche were dead or not. A double 
hypothesis presented itself to De Wardes’ agitated mind ; 
either De Guiche was killed, or De Guiche was wounded 
only. If he were killed, why should he leave his body in 
that manner to the tender mercies of the wolves; it was 
a })erfectly useless piece of cruelty, for if De Guiche were 
dead, he certainly could not breathe a syllable of what had 
passed ; if he were not killed, why should he, De Wardes, 
in leaving him there uucared for, allow himself to be re- 
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garded as a savage, incapable of one generous feel- 
ing ? This last consideration determined his line of con- 
duct. 

De Wardes immediately instituted inquiries after Mani- 
camp. He was told that Maiiicamp had been looking after 
De Guiche, and, not knowing where to find him, had re- 
tired to bed. De Wardes went and awoke the sleeper, 
without any delay, and related the whole affair to him, 
which Manicamp listened to in perfect silence, but with 
an expression of momentarily increasing energy, of whi(?h 
his face could hardly have been supposed capable. It was 
only when De Wardes had finished, that Manicamp uttered 
the words, “ Let us go.” 

As they proceeded, Manicamp became more and more 
excited, and in proportion as De Wardes related the de- 
tails of the affair to him, his countenance assumed every 
moment a darker expression. “ And so,” he said, when 
De Wardes had finished, “ you think he is dead?” 

‘‘ Alas, I do.” 

And you fought in that manner, without witnesses ? ” 

“ He insisted upon it.” 

“ It is very singular.” 

“ What do you mean by saying it is singular ? ” 

« That it is so very unlike Monsieur de Guiche’s dispo- 
sition.” 

“ You do not doubt my word, I suppose ?” 

« Hum ! hum ! ” 

“ You do doubt it, then ?” 

“ A little. But I shall doubt it more than ever, I warn 
you, if I find the poor fellow is really dead.” 

“ Monsieur Manicamp ! ” 

Monsieur de Wardes ! ” 

“ It seems you intend to insult me.” 

“ Just as you please. The fact is, I never did like people 
who come and say, ‘ I have killed such and such a gentle- 
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mail in a comer; it is a p^reat pity, but I killed him in a 
perfectly honorable manner.’ It has an ugly appearance, M. 
de Wardcs.” 

“ Silence I we have arrived.” 

In fact, the glade could now bo seen, and In the open 
space lay the motionless body of the dead horse. To the 
right of the horse, upon the dark grass, with his face against 
the ground, the poor comte lay, bathed in his blood. He 
had remained in the same spot, and did not even seem to 
have made the slightest movement. Manicamp threw 
himself on his knees, lifted the comte in his arms, and 
foimd him quite cold, and steeped in blood. lie let him 
gently fall agiiin. Then, stretching out his hand and feel- 
ing all over the groimd close to where the comte lay, 
be sought until be found De Guiche’s pistol. 

“ By Heaven ! ” he said, rising to his feet, pale as death 
and with the pistol in bis hand, ‘‘you are not mistaken, 
ho is quite dead.” 

“ Dead ! ” repeated Do Wardcs. 

“ Yes ; and his pistol is still loaded,” added Manicamp, 
looking into the pan. 

“ But I told you that I took aim as he was walking 
towards me, and fired at him at the very moment he was 
going to fire at me.” 

“ Are you quite sure that you fought with him, 
Monsieur de Wardes ? I confess that I am very much 
afraid it has been a foul assassination. Nay, nay, no 
exclamations 1 You have had your three shots, and his 
pistol is still loaded. You have killed his horse, and he, 
De Guiche, one of the best marksmen in France, has not 
touched even cither your horse or yourself. Well, Mon- 
sieur de Wardes, you have been very unlucky in bring- 
ing me here ; all the blood in my body seems to have 
mounted to my head ; and I verily believe that since so 
good an opportunity presents itself, I shall blow out your 
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brains on the spot. So Monsiem* de Wardes, recommend 
yourself to Heaven.” 

“ Monsieur Manicanip, you cannot think of such a 
thing!” 

“ On the contrary, I am thinking of it very strongly.” 

‘‘ Would you assassinate me? ” 

Without the slightest remorse, at least for the pres- 
ent.” 

Are you a gentleman ? ” 

“ I have given a great many proofs of it.” 

“ Let me defend my life, then, at least.” 

“ Very likely ; in order, I suppose, that you may do to me 
what you have done to poor De Gniche.” 

And Manicamp slowly raised his pistol to the height 
of De Wardes’ breast, and with arm stretched out, 
and a fixed, determined look on his face, took a careful 
aim. 

De Wardes did not attempt a flight; he was completely 
terrified. In the midst, however, of this horiible silence, 
which lasted about a second, but which seemed an age to 
De Wardes, a faint sigli was heard. 

“ Oh,” exclaimed De Wardes, “ he still lives ! Help, De 
Guiche, I am about to be assassinated !” 

Slanicami) fell back a step or two, and the two young 
men saw the comte raise himself slowly juul painfully 
upon one hand. Manicamp threw the pistol away a 
dozen paces, and ran to his friend, uttering a cry of delight. 
De Wardes Aviped his forehead, which was covered with a 
cold persi)i ration. 

‘‘ It was just in time,” he murmured. 

“Where are you hurt?” inquired ISlanicamp of De 
Guiche, “ and whereabouts are you wounded? ” 

De Guiche showed him his mutilated hand and his chest 
covered with blood. 

“Comte,” exclaimed De Wardes, “I am accused of 
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having assaRsinatod you ; speak, I implore you, and say 
that 1 foug'ht loyally.” 

“ Perfectly so,” said the wounded man ; “ Monsieur De 
Wardes fought quite loyally, and whoever says the 
contrary will make an enemy of me.” 

“ Then, sir,” said Manicamp, “ assist me, in the first 
place, to carry this gentleman home, and I will afterwards 
give you every satisfaction you please ; or, if you are in a 
hurry, we can do better still ; let us stanch the blood from 
the comte’s w’ounds here, with your pocket-handkerchief 
find mine, and tlien, as there are two shots left, M’e 
can have them between us.” 

“Thank you,” said De Wardes. “Twice already, in 
one hour, I have seen death too close at hand to be agree- 
able; I don’t like his look at all, and I prefer your 
apologies.” 

Manicamp burst out laughing, and Guiche too, in spite 
of his sufferings. The two young men wished to carry 
him, but he declared he felt quite strong enough to walk 
alone. The ball had broken his ring-finger and his little 
finger, and then had glanced along his side, but without 
lienetrating deeply into his chest. It was the jiain rather 
than the seriousness of the wound, therefore, which had 
overcome De Guiche. Manicamp passed his arm under 
one of the count’s shoulders, and De Wardes did the 
same with the other, and in this w^ay they brought him 
back to Fontainebleau, to the house of the same doctor 
who had been present at the death of the Franciscan, 
Aramis’s jircdecessor. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE K. I N g’ S S U r r E R. 

The king while these matters were being arranged was 
sitting at the supper-table, and the not very large number 
of guests invited for that day had taken their seats too, 
after the usual gesture intimating the royal permission. 
At this period of Louis XIV.’s reign, although eti(xuctte 
was not governed by the strict regulations subsequently 
adopted, the French court had entirely thrown aside the 
traditions of good fellow'ship and patriarchal affability 
existing in the time of Henry IV., which the suspicious 
mind of Louis Xlll.had gradually replaced with pompous 
state and ceremony. 

The king, therefore, w^as seated alone at a small separate 
table, which, like the desk of a president, overlooked the 
adjoining tables. Although Ave say a small table, we 
must not omit to add that this small table was the largest 
one there. Moreover, it Avas tlic one on Avhich were 
placed the greatest number and quantity of dishes, con- 
sisting of fish, game, meat, fruit, vegetables, and pre- 
serves. The king Avas young and full of vigor and energy, 
very fond of hunting, addicted to all violent exercises of 
the body, possessing, besides, like all tho members of tlio 
Bourbon family, a rapid digestion and an appetite speedily 
reneAved. Louis XIV. Avas a formidable table-companion ; 
he delighted in criticising his cooks ; but Avhen he honored 
them by praise and commendation, the honor was over- 
whelming. The king began by eating several kinds of 
soup, either mixed together or taken separately. ITo 
intermixed, or rather separated, each of the soups by 
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a glass of old wine. lie ate quickly and somewhat 
greedily. Porthos, who from the beginning had, out of 
I’cspect, been waiting for a jog of D’Artagnan’s arm, see- 
ing the king make such rai)id progress, turned to the 
musketeer and said in a low tone — 

“ It se(3nis as if one might go on now ; his majesty is 
very encouraging, from tlic example he sets. Look.” 

‘‘The king cats,” said D’Artagnan, “but he talks at the 
same time ; try and manage matters in such manner, that, 
if he should liappon to address a remark to you, he will 
not find you with your mouth full — which would be very 
disrcsi)ectfnl.” 

“ The best way in tliat case,” said Porthos, “ is to eat 
no suj^per at all ; and yet I am very hungry, I admit, and 
cv(3rything looks and smells most invitingly, as if appeal- 
ing to all my senses at once.” 

“ Don’t think of not eating, for a moment,” said D’Arta- 
gnan; “that would put his majesty out terribly. The 
king has a saying, ‘that he who works well, eats well,’ 
and he does not like people to eat indifferently at his 
table.” 

“ llow can I avoid having ray mouth full if I eat ? ” said 
Porthos. 

“All you have to do,” rci)licd the captain of the mus- 
keteers, “is sim[)ly to swallow Avhatyou have in it, when- 
ever the king does you the honor to address a remark to 
you.” 

Very good,” said Porthos ; and from that moment he 
began to cat Avith a certain Avell-bred enthusiasm. 

The king occasionally looked at the different persons 
who Avere at table Avith him, and, en cormoisseur^ could 
appreciate the ditfereut dispositions of his guests. 

“ Monsieur du Vallon ! ” he said. 

I’orthos Avas enjoying a salmi de Utvri\ and SAvallowed 
half of the back. Ills name, pronounced in such a manner, 
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made him start, and by a vigorous effort of his gullet he 
absorbed the whole mouthful. 

“Sire,” replied Portlios, in a stifled voice, but suffi- 
ciently intelligible, nevertheless. 

“ Let those Jilets cragneau be handed to Monsieur du 
Vallon,” said the king ; “ do you like brown meats, M. du 
Vallon?” 

“ Sire, I like everything,” replied Porthos. 

D’Artagiian whispered : “ Everytliing your majesty 
sends me.” 

Porthos repeated : “ Everything your majesty sends 

me,” an observation which the king apparently received 
with great satisfaction. 

“ People eat well who work well,” replied the king, 
delighted to have en tete-d-tcte a guest who could eat as 
Porthos did. Porthos received the dish of lamb, and put 
a portion of it on liis plate. 

“Well?” said the king. 

“ Exquisite,” said Porthos, calmly. 

“ Have you as good mutton in your part of the country, 
Monsieur du Vallon ! ” continued the king. 

“ Sire, I believe, that from my own ])rovince, as every- 
where else, the best of everything is sent to Paris for 
your majesty’s use ; but, on the other hand, I do not eat 
lamb in the same way your majesty does.” 

“ Ah ! ah ! and how do you eat it ? ” 

“ Generally, I have a lamb dressed whole.” 

“ Whole 

“Yes, sire.” 

“ In what manner, Monsieur du Vallon ? ” 

“ In this, sire : my cook, who is a German, first stuffs 
the lamb in question with small sausages he procures 
from Strasburg, force-meat balls from Troyes, and larks 
from Pithiviers ; by some means or other, which I am not 
acquainted with, he bones the lamb as he would do a fowl, 
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leaving the skin on however, which forms a brown crust 
all over the animal ; when it is cut in beautiful slices, in 
the same way as an enormous sausage, a rose-colored 
gravy pours forth, which is as agreeable to the eye as it 
is exquisite to the palate.” And Porthos finished by 
smacking his lips. 

The king opened his eyes witli delight, and, while cut- 
ting some of the faisanen dauhe^ which was being handed 
to him, he said : 

“That is a dish I should very mucli like to taste, Mon- 
sieur du Vallon. Is it possible! a whole lamb ! ” 

“Absolutely an entire lamb, sire.” 

“ Pass those pheasants to M. du Vallon ; I perceive he 
is an amateur.” 

The order was immediately obeyed. Then, continuing 
the conversation, he said: “And you do not find the 
lamb too fat ? ” 

“ No, sire, the fat falls down at the same time as the 
gravy does, and swdnis on the surface ; then the servant 
who carves removes the fat with a spoon, 'which I have 
had expressly made for that purpose.” 

“ Where do you reside V ” inquired the king. 

“At Pierrefonds, sire.” 

“ At Pierrefonds ; Avhere is that, M. du Vallon — near 
Belle- Isle?” 

“ Oh no sire ! Pierrefonds is in the Soissonnais.” 

“ I thought you alluded to the lamb on account of the 
salt marshes.” 

“No, sire, I have marshes which are not salt, it is true, 
but which are not the less valuable on that account.” 

The king had now arrived at the entremets^ but without 
losing sight of Porthos, who continued to play his part in 
the best manner. 

“You have an excellent appetite, M. du Vallon, said 
the king, “ and you make an admirable guest at table,” 
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Ah ! sire, if your majesty were ever to pay a visit to 
Pierrefonds, we would both of us eat our lamb together ; 
for your appetite is not an inditferent one by any means.” 

D’ Artagnan gave Porthos a severe kick under the table, 
which made Porthos color up. 

‘‘ At your majesty’s present happy age,” said Porthos, 
in order to repair the mistake he had made, “ I was in the 
musketeers, and nothing could ever satisfy me tlien. 
Your majesty has an excellent appetite, as I have already 
had the honor of mentioning, but you select what you 
eat with quite too much refinement to be called for one 
moment a great eater.” 

The king seemed charmed at his guest’s ])oliteness. 

“Will you try some of these creams?” he said to 
Porthos. 

“ Sire, your majesty treats me witli far too much kind- 
ness to prevent me speaking the whole truth.” 

“Pray do so, M. du Vallon.” 

“ Well, sire, with regard to sweet dishes I only recognize 
pastry, and even tliat should be rather solid ; all these 
frothy substances swell the stomach, and occu])y a si)aee 
which seems to me to be too precious to be so badly ten- 
anted.” 

“ Ah ! gentlemen,” said the king, indicating Porthos by 
a gesture, “ here is indeed a model of gastronomy. It wais 
in such a manner that our fathers, who so well knew what 
good living was, used to eat^ while w^e,” added his majesty, 
“do nothing but tantalize with our stomachs.” And as he 
spoke, he took the l)reast of a chicken witli ham, while 
Porthos attacked a dish of }>artridges and quails. The cup- 
bearer filled his majesty’s glass. “ (live M. du Vallon 
some of my wine,” said the king. This was one of the 
greatest honors of the royal table. D’Artagnan pressed 
his friend’s knee. “If you could only manage to swallow 
the half of that boar’s head I see yonder,” said he to Porthos, 
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I shall believe you will be a duke and peer within the next 
twelvemonth.” 

“ Presently,” said Porthos, phlegmatically ; “ I shall come 
to that by and by.” 

In fact it was not long before it came to the boar’s turn, 
for the king seemed to take a pleasure in urging on his 
guest ; he did not pass any of the dishes to Porthos until 
he had tasted them himself, and he accordingly took some 
of the boar’s head. Porthos showed that he could keep 
pace with his sovereign ; and, instead of eating the half, as 
D’Artagnan had told him, he ate three-fourths of it. “ It 
is impossible,” said the king in an undertone, “ that a 
gentleman who eats so good a suj^per every day, and who 
has such l)eautiful teeth, can be otherwise than the most 
straightforward, upright man in my kingdom.” 

“Do you hear?” said D’Artagnan in his friend’s ear. 

“ Yes ; I think I am rather in favor,” said Porthos, bal- 
ancing himself on his cliair. 

“ Oh ! you are in luck’s way.” 

The king and IVullios continued to eat in the same man- 
ner, to the great satisfaction of tlic other guests, some of 
whom, from emulation, had attempted to follow them, t)ut 
wereol)lig(*d to give up half-way. The king soon began to 
get flushed, and the reaction of the blood to his face an- 
nounced that the moment of repletion had arrived. It was 
then that Louis XIV., instead of betroniing gay and cheer- 
ful, as most good livers generally do, became dull, mel- 
ancholy, and taciturn. Porthos, on the contrary, was 
lively and communicative. D’Artagnan's foot had more 
than once to remind him of this peculiarity of the king. 
The dessert now made its api^carance. The king had ceased 
to think anytliing further of l\n’thos ; he turned his eyes 
anxiously towards the entrance-door, and he was heard 
occasionally to inquire how it hapi)ened that Monsieur de 
Saint-Aignan was so long in arriving. At last, at the 
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moment when his majesty was finishing a pot of preserved 
plums with a deep sigh, Saint- Aignan appeared. The 
king’s eyes, which had become somewhat dull, immediately 
began to sparkle. The comte advanced towards the king’s 
table, and Louis rose at his approach. Everybody got up 
at the same time, including Porthos, who was just finish- 
ing an almond-cake capable of making the jaws of a croc- 
odile stick together. The supper was over. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

AFTER SUPPER. 

The king took Saint- Aignan by the arm, and passed 
into the adjoining apartment. “What has detained you, 
comte ? ” said the king. 

“ I was bringing the answer, sire,” replied the comte. 

“ She has taken a long time to reply to what I wrote 
her.” 

“ Sire, your majesty deigned to write in verse, and Made- 
moiselle de la Valliere wished to repay your majesty in 
the same coin ; that is to say in gold.” 

“Verses! Saint- Aignan,” exclaimed the king in ecstasy. 
“ Give them to me at once.” And Louis broke the seal 
of a little letter, inclosing the verses wliich history has pre- 
served entire for us, and which are more meritorious in 
intention than in execution. Such as they were, however, 
the king was enchanted with them, and exhibited his satis- 
faction by unequivocal transports of delight ; but the univer- 
sal silence which reigned in the rooms warned Louis, so 
sensitively particular with regard to good breeding, that 
his delight might give rise to various interpretations. He 
turned aside and put the note in his pocket, and then 
advancing a few steps, which brought him again to the 
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threshold of the door close to his guests, he said, ‘‘ M. du 
Vallon I have seen you to-day with the greatest pleas- 
ure, and my pleasure will be equally great to see you 
again.” Porthos bowed as the Colossus of Rhodes would 
have done, and retired from the room with his face towards 
the king. M. d’Artagnan continued the king, you will 
await my orders in the gallery ; I am obliged to you for hav- 
ing made me acquainted with M. du Vallon. Gentlemen,” 
addressing himself to the other guests, “ I return to Paris 
to-morrow on account of the departure of the Spanish 
and Dutch ambassadors. Until to-morrow then.” 

The apartment was immediately cleared of the guests. 
The king took Saint- Aignan by the arm, made him read 
La ValliO^re’s verses over again, and said, “ What do you 
think of them?” 

“ Charming, sire.” 

“ They charm me, in fact, and if they were known ” 

“ Oh ! the professional poets would be jealous of them ; 
but it is not at all likely they will know anything about 
them.” 

“ Did you give her mine ? ” 

“ Oh ! sire, she positively devoured them.” 

“ They were very weak, I am afraid.” 

“ That is not what Mademoiselle de la Valli^re said of 
them.” 

Do you think she was pleased with them ? ” 

“ I am sure of it, sire.” 

“ I must answer, then.” 

“ Oh ! sire, immediately after supper ? Your majesty 
will fatigue yourself.” 

“ You are quite right; study after eating is notoriously 
injurious.” 

“ The labor of a poet especially so ; and, besides, there 
is great excitement prevailing at Mademoiselle de la 
Vallitire’s.” 
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“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ With her as with all the ladies of the court.” 

“Why?” 

“On account of poor De Guiche’s accident.” 

“Has anything serious happened to De Guiche, then?” 

“Yes, sir, he has one hand nearly destroyed, a hole in 
his breast ; in fact, he is dying.” 

“ Good heavens ! who told you that?” 

“ Maiiicainp brought him back just now to the house 
of a doctor here in Fontainebleau, and the rumor soon 
reached us all.” 

“ Brought back ! Poor Do Guiche ; and liow did it 
happen ? ” 

“Ah! that is the very question, — how did it happen?” 

“You say that in a very singular maimer, Saint- Aignan. 
Give me the details. What does he say himself ? ” 

“ He says nothing, sire ; but others do.” 

“ What others ? ” 

“ Those who brought him back, sire.” 

“ Who are they ?” 

“ I do not know, sire ; but M. de Manicamp knows. M. 
de Manicamp is one of his friends.” 

“ As everybody is indeed,” said the king. 

“Oh! no!” returned Saint- Aignan, “ you are mistaken, 
sire ; every one is not precisely a friend of M. de Guiche.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“ Does your majesty require me to explain myself? ” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“Well, sire, I believe I have heard something said 
about a quarrel between two gentlemen.” 

“When?” 

“ This very evening, before your majesty’s supper was 
served.” 

“ That can hardly be. I have issued such stringent 
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and severe ordinances with respect to duelling, that no 
one, I presume, would dare to disobey them.” 

“ In that case. Heaven preserve me from excusing any 
one!” exclaimed Saint- Aignan. “Your majesty com- 
manded me to speak, and I spoke accordingly.” 

“ Tell me, then, in what way the Comte de Quiche has 
been wounded?” 

“ Sire, it is said to have been at a boar-hunt,” 

“ This evening ? ” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ One of his hands shattered, and a liole in his breast. 
Wlio was at the hunt with M. de Quiche ? ” 

“ J do not know, sire ; but M. de Maiiicamp knows, or 
ought to know.” 

“ You are concealing something from me, Saint- 
Aignan.” 

“ Nothing, sire, I assure you.” 

“ Then, explain to me how the accident happened ; was 
it a musket that burst ? ” 

“ Very likely, sire. But yet, on reflection, it could 
hardly have been that, for De Quiche's pistol was found 
close l)y him still loaded.” 

“His pistol? But a man docs not go to a boar-hunt 
with a pistol, I should think.” 

“ Sire, it is also said that De Quiche’s horse was killed 
and that the horse is still to be found in the wide open 
glade in the forest.” 

“ His horse ? — Quiche go on horseback to a boar-hunt ? 
— Saint- Aignan, I do not understand a syllable of what 
you have been telling me. Where did the affair happen ? ” 

“ At the Rond-point, in that part of the forest called 
the Bois-Rochin.” 

“That will do. Call M. d’Artagnan.” Saint- Aignan 
obeyed, and the musketeer entered. 

“ Monsieur d’ Artagnan,” said the king, “ you will leave 
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this place by the little door of the private staircase.” 

‘‘ Yes, sire.” 

“ You will mount your horse.” 

Yes, sire.” 

“And you will proceed to the Rond-point du Bois^ 
Rochin. Do you know the spot?” 

“ Yes, sire. I have fought there twice.” 

“ What ! ” exclaimed the king, amazed at the reply. 

“ Under the edicts, sire, of Cardinal Richelieu,” returned 
D’xVrtagnan, with his usual impassibility. 

“ That is very different, monsieur. You will, therefore, 
go there, and will examine the locality very carefully. 
A man has been wounded there, and you will find a horse 
lying dead. You will tell me what your opinion is upon 
the whole affair.” 

“ Very good, sire.” 

“ As a matter of course it is your own opinion I require, 
and not that of any one else.” 

“You shall have it in an hour’s time, sir.” 

“ I prohibit your speaking with any one, whoever it 
may be.” 

“ Except with the person who must give me a lantern,” 
said D’Artagnan. 

“ Oh ! that is a matter of course,” said the king, laugh- 
ing at the liberty, which he tolerated in no one but his 
captain of musketeers. D’Artagnan left by the little stair- 
case. 

“ Now, let my physician be sent for,” said Louis. Ten 
minutes afterwards the king’s physician arrived, quite 
out of breath. 

“ You will go, monsieur,” said the king to him, “ and 
accompany M. de Saint- Aignan wherever he may take 
you ; you will render me an account of the state of the 
person you may see in the house you will be taken to.” 
The physician obeyed without a remark, as at that time 
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people began to obey Louis XIV., and left the room 
preceding Saint- Aignan. 

“ Do you, Saint-Aignan, send Manicamp to me, before 
the physician can possibly have sj)oken to him.” And 
Saint-Aignan left in his turn. 


CIIAPTEK. XI .YJ, 

SHOWING IN WHAT WAV' d’aRTAGNAN DISCHARGED THE 

MISSION WITH WHICH THE KING HAD INTRUSTED HIM. 

While the king was engaged in making these last- 
mentioned arrangements in order to ascertain the truth, 
D’Artagnan, without losing a second, ran to the stable, 
took down the lantern, saddled his horse himself, and 
proceeded towards tlie place his majesty had indicated. 
According to tlie promise he had made, he had not ac- 
costed any one ; and, as we have observed, he had carried 
his scru])les so far as to do without the assistance of the 
stable-hel[)ers altogether. D’Artagnan was one of those 
who in moments of difficulty pride themselves on increas- 
ing their own value. By dint of hard galloping, he in 
less than five minutes reached the wood, fastened his 
horse to the first tree he came to, and penetrated to the 
broad open s^iace on foot. He then began to inspect most 
carefully, on foot and with his lantern in his hand, the 
whole surface of the llond-point, went forward, turned 
back again, measured, examined, and after half an hour’s 
minute inspection, he returned silently to where he had 
left his horse, and pursued his way in deep reflection and 
at a foot-pace to Fontainebleau. Louis was waiting in 
his cabinet ; he was alone, and with a pencil was scribbling 
on pajier certain lines which D’Artagnan at the first 
glance recognized as unequal and very much touched up, 
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The conclusion he arrived at was, that they must be 
verses. The king raised his head and perceived D’Ar- 
tagnan. “Well, monsieur,” he said, “do you bring me 
any news?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“ What have you seen ?” 

“ As far as x>robability goes, sire,” D’Artagnan began 
to reply. 

“ It was certainty I requested of you. ” 

“ I will approach it as near as I possibly can. The 
weather was very well adapted for investigations of the 
character I have just made ; it has been raining this even- 
ing, and the roads were wet and muddy ” 

“Well, the result, M d’Artagnan?” 

“ Sire, your majesty told me that there was a horse 
lying dead in the cross-road of the Tlois-Itochin, and I 
began, therefore, by studying the roads. I say the roads, 
because the center of the cross-road is reached by four 
separate roads. The one that I myself took was the only 
one that presented any fresh traces. Two horses had 
followed it side by side ; their eight feet were marked very 
distinctly in the clay. One of the riders was more 
impatient than the other, for the footprints of the one wxre 
invariably in advance of the other about half a horse's 
length.” 

“Are you quite sure they were travelling together ? ” 
said the king. 

“ Yes, sire. The horses are two rather large animals of 
equal pace, — horses well used to maneuvers of all kinds, 
for they wheeled round the barrier of the Rond-point 
together.” 

“ Well — and after?” 

“ The two cavaliers paused there for a minute, no 
doubt to arrange the conditions of the engagement ; the 
horses grew restless and impatient. One of the riders 
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spoke, while the other listened and seemed to have con- 
tented himself by simply answering. Ilis horse pawed 
the ground, which proves that his attention was so taken 
up by listening that he let the bridle fall from his hand.” 

“ A hostile meeting did take place then?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

‘‘ Continue ; you are a very accurate observer.” 

“ One of the two cavaliers remained where he was stand- 
ing, the one, in fact, who had been listening; the other 
ci’ossed the open space, and at first i)laced himself directly 
oiiposite to his adversary. The one w^ho had remained 
stationary traversed the Rond-point at a gallop, about 
tw^o-tliirds of its length, thinking that l)y tins means he 
w^ould gain upon his opponent; but the latter had followed 
the circumference of the wood.” 

“ You are ignorant of their names, I suppose?” 

“ Completely so, sire. Only he w^ho followed the circum- 
ference of the wood was mounted on a black horse. ” 

“ llow do you know that?” 

“ I found a few hairs of his tail among the brambles 
which bordered the sides of the ditch.” 

“ Go on.” 

“ As for the other horse, there can be no trouble in de- 
scribing him, since he was left dead on the field of battle.” 

“ What W'as the cause of his death ? ” 

“ A ball wdiich had passed through his brain.” 

“ Was the ball that of a pistol or a gun.” 

“ It was a pistol-bullet, sire. Besides, the manner in 
which the horse w^as wounded explained to me tlie tactics 
of the man who had killed it. He had followed the cir- 
cumference of the wood in order to take his adversary in 
flank. Moreover, I follow^ed his foot- tracks on the grass.” 

“ The tracks of the black horse, do you mean ? ” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ Go on, Monsieur d’Artagnan,” 
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“ As your majesty now perceives the position of the two 
adversaries, I will, for a moment, leave the cavalier who 
had remained stationary for the one who started off at a 
gallop.” 

“ Do so.” 

“ The horse of the cavalier who rode at full speed was 
killed on the spot.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

The cavalier had not time even to throw himself off 
his horse, and so fell with it. I observed the impression of 
his leg, which, with a great effort, he was enabled to extri- 
cate from under the horse. The spur, pressed down by 
the weight of the animal, had plowed up the ground.” 

“ Very good ; and what did he do as soon as he rose up 
again ? ” 

“ He walked straight up to his adversary.” 

“Who still remained upon the verge of the forest?” 

“ Yes, sire. Then, having reached a favoralde distance, 
he stopped firmly, for the impression of both his heels 
are left in the ground quite close to each other, fired, and 
missed his adversary.” 

“ How do you know he did not hit him.” 

“ I found a hat with a ball through it.” 

“ Ah, a proof, then ! ” exclaimed the king. 

“Insufficient, sire,” rejdied D’Artagnan, coldly; “it is 
a hat without any letters indicating its ownership, with- 
out arms ; a red featlier, as all hats have ; the lace even, 
had nothing particular in it.” 

“ Did the man with the hat tlirougli which the bullet 
had passed fire a second time?” 

“ Oh, sire, he had already fired twice.” 

“How did you ascertain that?” 

“I found the waddings of the pistol.” 

“ And what became of the bullet which did not kill the 
horse?” 
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« It cut in two the feather of the hat belonging to him 
against whom it was directed, and broke a small birch at 
the other end of the open glade,” 

‘‘ In that case, then, the man on the black horse was 
disarmed, whilst his adversary had still one more shot to 
fire?” 

“ Sire, while the dismounted rider was extricating him- 
self from his horse, the other was reloading his pistol. 
Only, he was much agitated while he was loading it, and 
his hand trembled greatly.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“ Half the charge fell to the ground, and he threw the 
ramrod aside, not having time to replace it in the pistol.” 

‘‘ Monsieur D’Artagnan, this is marvelous you tell me.” 

“ It is only close observation, sire, and the commonest 
highwayman could tell as much.” 

“ The whole scene is before me from the manner in which 
you relate it.” 

“ 1 have, in fact, reconstructed it in my own mind, with 
merel}^ a few alterations.” 

“ And now,” said the king, “ let us return to the dis- 
mounted cavalier. You were saying that he walked 
towards his adversary while the latter w^as loading his 
pistol.” 

“ Yes ; but at the very moment he himself w^as taking 
aim, the other fired.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the king ; “ and the shot ? ” 

“The shot told terribly, sire; the dismounted cavalier 
fell upon his face, after having staggered forw^ard three 
or four paces.” 

“ AYhere w^as he hit ? ” 

“ In two places ; in the first place, in his right hand, and 
then, by the same bullet, in his chest.” 

“ But how could you ascertain that ? ” inquired the king, 
full of admiration.” 
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“ By a very simple means ; the butt end of ^the pistol 
was covered with blood, and the trace of the bullet could 
be observed with fragments of a broken ring. The wounded 
man, in all probability, bad the ring finger and the little 
finger carried off.” 

“ As far as the hand goes, I have nothing to say ; but 
the chest?” 

“ Sire, there were two small pools of blood, at a distance 
of about two feet and a half from each other. At one of 
these pools of blood the grass w’’as torn up by the clenched 
hand ; at the other, the grass was simply pressed down 
by the weight of the body.” 

“ Poor De Guiche ! ” exclaimed the king. 

Ah ! it was M. de Guiche, then?” said the musketeer 
quietly. “ I suspected it, but did not venture to mention 
it to your majesty.” 

‘‘ And what made you suspect it ? ” 

“ I recognized the De Grammont arms upon the holsters 
of the dead horse.” 

“ And you think he is seriously wounded ? ” 

“ Very seriously ; since he fell immediately, and remained 
a long time in the same place ; however, he was able to 
walk, as he left the spot, supported by two friends.” 

“ You met him returning, then ? ” 

“ No ; but I observed the footprints of three men ; the 
one on the right and the one on the left w^alked freely 
and easily, but the one in the middle dragged his feet as 
he walked ; besides, he left traces of blood at every step 
he took.” 

Now, monsieur, since you saw the combat so distinctly 
that not a single detail seems to have escaped you, tell mo 
something about De Guiche’s adversary. ” 

** Oh, sire, I do not know him.” 

And yet you see everything very clearly.” 

“Yes, sire, I see everything; but I do not tell all I see; 
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and, since the poor devil has escaped, your majesty will 
permit me to say that I do not intend to denounce him.” 

‘‘ And yet he is guilty, since he has fought a duel, 
monsieur.” 

“ Not guilty in my eyes, sire,” said D’Artagnan, coldly. 

“ Monsieur ! ” exclaimed the king, ‘‘ are you aware of 
wliatyouare saying?” 

“ Perfectly, sire ; but, according to my notions, a man 
who fights a duel is a brave man ; such, at least, is my 
own opinion ; but your majesty may have another, it 
is but natural, for you are master here.” 

“ Monsieur d’Artagnan, I ordered you, however ” 

D’Artagnan interrupted the king by a respectful gest- 
ure. “You ordered me, sire, to gather what particulars 
I could, respecting a hostile meeting that had taken place ; 
those particulars you have. If you order me to arrest 
M. de Guiche’s adversary, I will do so; but do not order 
me to denounce him to you, for in that case I will not 
obey.” 

“ Very well ! Arrest him, then.” 

“ Give me his name, sire.” 

The king stami)ed his foot angrily ; but after a moment’s 
reflection, he said, “You are right — ten times, twenty 
times, a hundred times right.” 

“ That is my opinion, sire : I am happy that, this time, 
it accords with your majesty’s.” 

“ One word more. Who assisted Guiche ? ” 

“ I do not know, sire.” 

“But you speak of two men. There was a person 
present, then, as second.” 

“ There was no second, sire. Nay, more than that, when 
M. de Guiche fell, his adversary fled without giving him 
any assistance.” 

The miserable coward ! ” exclaimed the king. 

“ The consequence of your ordinances, sire. If a man 
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has fought well, and fairly, and has already escaped one 
chance of death, he naturally wishes to escape a second. 
M. de Botteville cannot be forgotten very easily.” 

“And so, men turn cowards.” 

“No, they become prudent.” 

“And he has fled, then, you say?” 

“ Yes ; and as fast as his horse could possibly carry him.” 

“ In what direction ? ” 

“In the direction of the chateau.” 

“ Well, and after all that ? ” 

“ Afterwards, as I have had the honor of telling your 
majesty, two men on foot arrived, who carried M. de Guiche 
back with them.” 

“ What proof have you that these men arrived after the 
combat ? ” 

“ A very evident proof, sire ; at the moment the encounter 
took place, the rain had just ceased, the ground had not 
had time to imbibe the moisture, and was, consequently, 
soaked ; the footsteps sank in the ground ; but while M. 
de Guiche 'was lying there in a fainting condition, the 
ground became firm again, and the footsteps made a less 
sensible impression,” 

Louis clapped his hands together in sign of admiration. 
“ Monsieur d’Artagnan,” he said, “ you are positively the 
cleverest man in my kingdom.” 

“ The identical thing M. de Richelieu thought, and M. 
de Mazarin said, sire.” 

“And now, it remains for us to seeif your sagacity is at 
fault.” 

“ Oh ! sire, a man may be mistaken ; humanum est 
errare,” said the musketeer, philosophically. 

“ In that case, you are not human, Monsieur d’Artagnan, 
for I believe you never are mistaken.” 

“ Your majesty said, that we were going to see whether 
cuch was the case, or not,” 
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«Yes” 

“ In what way, may I venture to ask ? ” 

“ I have sent for M. de Manicamp, and M. de Manicamp 
is coming.” 

“ And M. de Manicamp knows the secret ? ” 

De Guiche has no secrets from M. de Manicamp.” 

D’Artagnan shook his head. “No one was present at 
the combat, I repeat ; and unless M. de Manicamp was 
one of the two men who brought him back ” 

“ Hush ! ” said the king, “ he is coming ; remain, and 
listen attentively.” 

“ V ery good, sire.” 

And, at tlie very same moment, Manicamp and Saint- 
Aignan appeared at the threshold of the door. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE ENOOUNTEK. 

The king signified with an imi)erious gesture, first to 
the musketeer, then to Saint- Aignan, “ On your lives, not 
a word.” D’Artagnan withdrew, like a sentinel, to a 
corner of the room; Saint- Aignan, in his character of 
favorite, leaned over the back of the king’s chair. Mani- 
camp, with his right foot properly advanced, a smile upon 
his lips, and his white and well-formed hands gracefully 
disposed, advanced to make his reverence to the king, who 
returned the salutation by a bow. “ Good-evening, M. de 
Manicamp,” he said. 

“ Your majesty did me the honor to send for me,” said 
Manicamp. 

“Yes, in order to learn from you all the details of the 
unfortunate accident which has befallen the Comte de 
Guiche.” 
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« Oh ! sire, it is grievous indeed.” 

“You were there?” 

“ Not precisely, sire.” 

“ But you arrived on the scene of the accident, a few 
minutes after it took place?” 

“ Sire, about half an hour afterwards.” 

“And where did the accident happen ?” 

“ I believe, sire, the place is called the Ilond-point du 
Bois-Rochin.” 

“ Oh ! the rendezvous of the hunt.” 

“ The very spot, sire.” 

“Good; give me all the details you are acquainted 
with, respectmg tliis unhappy affair, ]\Ionsieur de Mani- 
camp.” 

“ Perhaps your majesty has already l:>een informed of 
them, and I fear to fatigue you with useless repetitions.” 

“ No, do not be afraid of that.” 

Manicamp looked round him ; he only saw D’Artagnan 
leaning 'with his back against the wainscot — D’Artagnan, 
calm, kind, and good-natured as usual — and Saint- Aignan 
whom he had accompanied, and who still leaned over the 
king’s arm-chair with an expression of countenance 
equally full of good feeling. He determined, therefore, to 
speak out. “ Your majesty is perfectly aware,” he said, 
“ that accidents are very frequent in limiting.” 

“ In hunting, do you say ? ” 

“ I mean, sire, when an animal is brought to bay.” 

“Ah! ah!” said the king, “it was when the animal 
was brought to bay, then, that the accident happened ? ” 

“Alas ! sire, unhappily, it was.” 

The king paused for a moment before he said : “ What 
animal was being hunted ? ” 

“ A wild boar, sire.” 

“ And what could possibly have possessed De Guiche to 
go to a wild boar-hunt by himself ; that is but a clownish 
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idea of sport, only fit for that class of people who, unlike 
the Marechal de Grammont, have no dogs and huntsmen, 
to hunt as gentlemen should do.” 

Manicainp shrugged his shoulders. Youth is very 
rash,” he said, sententiously. 

“Well, go on,” said the king. 

“At all events,” continued Manicamp, not venturing 
to he too precipitate and hasty, and letting his words fall 
very slowly one by one, “ at all events, sire, poor De 
Guiche went hunting — all alone.” 

“Quite alone? indeed? — What a sportsman! And is 
not M. de Guiche aware that the wild boar always stands 
at bay ? ” 

“ That is the very thing that really happened, sire.” 

“ He had some idea, then, of the beast being there ? ” 

“Yes, sire, some peasants had seen it among their 
potatoes,” 

“ And what kind of animal was it ? ” 

“ A short, thick ])east.” 

“ You may as well tell me, monsieur, that De Guiche had 
some idea of committing suicide ; for I have seen him 
hunt, and he is an active and vigorous hunter. When- 
ever he fires at an animal brought to bay and held in 
check by the dogs, he takes every possible precaution, 
and yet he fires with a carbine, and on this occasion he 
seems to have faced the boar with pistols only.” 

Manicamp started. 

“ A costly pair of pistols, excellent weapons to fight a 
duel with a man and not wdth a wild boar. What an 
absurdity ! ” 

“ There are some things, sire, which are diflScult of ex- 
planation.” 

“ You are quite right, and the event which we are now 
discussing is certainly one of them. Go on.” 

During the recital, Saint- Aignan, who probably would have 
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made a sign to Manicamp to be careful what he was 
about, found that the king’s glance was constantly fixed 
upon himself, so that it w\as utterly impossible to com- 
municate with Manicamp in any w'ay. As for D’Arta- 
gnan, the statue of Silence at Athens was far more noisy 
and far more expressive than he. Manicamp, therefore, 
was obliged to continue in the same Avay he had begun, 
and so contrived to get more and more entangled in his 
explanation. “ Sire,” he said, “ Tiiis is pr()l)ably liow the 
affair happened. Guiche was w^aiting to receive the boar 
as it rushed towards him.” 

‘‘ On foot or on horseback ? ” inquired the king. 

“ On horseback. He fired upon the brute and missed 
Ms aim, and then it dashed upon him.” 

“ And the horse was killed.” 

“ Ah ! your majesty know^s that, then.” 

“ I have been told that a horse has been found lying 
dead in the cross-roads of the Bois-Rochin, and I presume 
it was De Quiche’s horse.” 

“ Perfectly true, sire, it was his.” 

“ Well, so much for the horse, and now for De Guiche ?” 

“ De Guiche, once dowm, was attacked and worried by the 
wild boar, and wounded in the hand and in the chest.” 

‘‘ It is a horril)le accident, but it must be admitted it 
was De Quiche’s own fault. How could he possibly have 
gone to hunt such an animal merely armed with pistols ; 
he must have forgotten the fable of Adonis ? ” 

Manicamp rubbed his ear in seeming perplexity. “Very 
true,” he said, “ it was very imprudent.” 

“Can you explain it. Monsieur Manicamp?” 

“ Sire, what is written is written ! ” 

“ Ah ! you are a fatalist.” 

Manicamp looked very uncomfortable and ill at ease. 

“ I am angry with you, Monsieur Manicamp,” continued 
the king. 
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“With me, sire?” 

“Yes. How was it that you, who are De Guiche’s 
intimate friend, and who know tliat he is subject to such 
acts of folly, did not stop him in time ? ” 

Manicainp no longer knew what to do ; the tone in 
which the king spoke was anything but that of a credu- 
lous man. On the other hand, it did not indicate any 
particular severity, nor did he seem to care very much 
about the cross-examination. There was more of raillery 
ill it than menace. “And you say, then,” continued the 
king, “ that it was positively De Guiche’s horse that was 
found dead ? ” 

“ Quite positive, sire.” 

“ Did that astonish you ?” 

“No, sire; for your majesty will remember that, at 
the last hunt, M. de Saint-Maure had a horse killed under 
him, and in the same way.” 

“Yes, but that one was ripped open.” 

“ Of course, sire.” 

“ Had Guiche’s horse been ripped open like M. de Saint- 
Maure’s horse, I should not have been astonished.” 

Manicainp opened his eyes very wide. 

“Am I mistaken,” resumed the king, “was it not in 
the frontal bone that De Guiche’s horse was struck? You 
must admit, Monsieur de Manicaiu]), that that is a very 
singular place for a wild-boar to attack ? ” 

“ You are aware, sire, that the horse is a very intelligent 
animal, and he doubtless endeavored to defend himself.” 

“ But a horse defends himself with his heels and not 
with his head.” 

“ In that case, the terrified horse may have slipped or 
fallen down,” said Manicamp, “ and the boar, you x nder- 
stand, sire, the boar ” 

“ Oh ! I understand that perfectly, as far as the 1: ^se is 
concerned \ but how about his rider ? ” 
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“Well! that, too, is simple enough ; the boar left the 
horse and attacked the rider ; and, as I have already had 
the honor of informing your majesty, shattered De 
Guiche’s hand at the very moment he was about to dis- 
charge his second pistol at him, and then, with a gouge 
of his tusk, made that terrible hole in his chest.” 

“ Nothing is more likely ; really, Monsieur de Manicamp, 
you are wrong in placing so little confidence in your own 
eloquence, and you can tell a story most admirably.” 

“Your majesty is exceedingly kind,” said Manicamp, 
saluting him in the most embarrassed manner. 

“ From this day henceforth, I will prohibit any gentle- 
man attached to my court going to a similar encounter. 
Really, one might just as well permit dueling.” 

Manicamp started, and moved as if he were about to 
withdraw. “ Is your majesty satisfied ? ” 

“Delighted; but do not withdraw yet. Monsieur de 
Manicamp,” said Louis, “ I have something to say to you.” 

“ Well, well ! ” thought D’Artagnan, “ there is another 
who is not up to the mark ; ” and he uttered a sigh which 
might signify, “ Oh ! the men of our stamp, where are 
they 

At this moment an usher lifted up the curtain before 
the door, and annoimced the king’s physician. 

“Ah! ” exclaimed Louis, “here comes Monsieur Valot, 
who has just been to see M. de Guiche. We shall now 
hear news of the man maltreated by the boar.” 

Manicamp felt more uncomfortable than ever. 

“ In this way, at least,” added the king, “ our conscience 
will be quite clear.” And he looked at D’Artagnan, who 
did not seem in the slightest degree discomposed. 
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THE PHYSICIAN. 

M. Valot entered. The position of the different per- 
sons present was precisely the same; the king was seated, 
Saiiit-Aignan leaning over the back of his arm-chair, 
D’Artagnan with his back against the wall, and Manicamp 
still standing. 

‘'Well, M. Valot,’’ said the king, “did you obey my 
directions ? ” 

“ With the greatest alacrity, sire.” 

“You went to the doctor's house in Fontainebleau?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“ And you found ]\I. de Guiche there?” 

“ I did, sire.” 

“ What state was he in ? — speak unreservedly.” 

“ In a very sad state, indeed, sire.” 

“ The wild boar did not (piite devour him, however?” 

“ Devour whom ? ” 

“De Guiclie.” 

“What wild boar?” 

“ The boar that wounded him.” 

“ M. de Guiche wounded by a boar ! ” 

“ So it is said at least.” 

“ By a poacher, rather, or by a jealous husband, or an 
ill-used lover, who, in order to be revenged, fired upon 
him.” 

“What is that you say, Monsieur Valot ? Were not 
M. de Quiche’s wounds produced by defending himself 
against a wild boar?” 

“ M. de Quiche’s wounds are the result of a pistol-bullet 
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that broke his ring-finger and the little finger of the right 
hand, and afterwards buried itself in the intercostal 
muscles of the chest.” 

‘‘A bullet! Are you sure Monsieur de Guiche was 
wounded by a bullet exclaimed the king, i^retending 
to look much surprised. 

“ Indeed I am, sire ; so sure, in fact, that here it is.” 
And he i)resented to the king a half-fiattened bullet, 
which the king looked at, but did not touch. 

‘‘ Did he have that in his chest, i)oor fellow?” be asked. 

“ Not precisely. The ball did not penetrate, but was 
fiattened, as you see, either upon the trigger of the pis- 
tol or upon the right side ot the breast-bone.” 

« Good Heavens ! ” said the king, seriously, “ you said 
nothing to me about this. Monsieur de Manicamp.” 

« Sire ” 

“ What does all this mean, then, this invention about 
hunting a wild-boar at nightfall ? Come, speak, monsieur.” 

“ Sire ” 

“ It seems, then, that you are right,” said the king, 
turning round towards his captain of musketeers, “ and 
that a duel actually took place.” 

The king possessed, to a greater extent than any one 
else, the faculty enjoyed by the great in i)ower or position, 
of compromising and dividing those beneath him. ]\Iaiii- 
camp darted a look full of reproaches at the musketeer. 
D’Artagnan understood the look at once, and not wishing 
to remain beneath the weight of such an accusation, ad- 
vanced a step forward, and said: “ Sire, your majesty 
commanded me to go and explore the place where the 
cross-roads meet in the Bois-Rochin, and to report to you, 
according to my own ideas, what had taken jdace there. 
I submitted my observations to you, but without denounc- 
ing any one. It was your majesty yourself who was the 
first to name the Comte de Guiche.” 
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« Well, monsieur, well,” said the king, haughtily ; “ you 
have done your duty, and I am satisfied with you. But 
you, Monsieur de JManicamp, have failed in yours, for 
you have told me a falsehood.” 

“ A falsehood, sire. The expression is a hard one.” 

“ P^ind a more accunite, then.” 

“ Sire, I will not attempt to do so. I have already been 
unfortunate enough to displease your majesty, and it will, 
in every respect, be far better for me to accept most 
humbly any reproaches you may think proper to address 
to me.” 

‘‘You are right, monsieur, whoever conceals the truth 
from me, risks my displeasure.” 

“ Sometimes, sire, one is ignorant of the truth.” 

“No further falsehood, monsieur, or I double the punish- 
ment.” 

Manicamp bowed and turned pale. D’Artagnan again 
made anotlier step forward, determined to interfere, if 
the still increasing anger of the king attained certain 
limits. 

“You see, monsieur,” continued the king, “that it is 
useless to deny the thing any longer. M. de Guiclie has 
fought a duel.” 

“ I do not deny it, sire, and it would have been truly 
generous on your majesty’s part not to have forced me to 
tell a falsehood.” 

“ P^orced ? Who forced you ? ” 

“ Sire, M. de Guicho is my friend. Your majesty has 
forbidden duels under pain of death. A falsehood might 
save my friend’s life, and I told it.” 

“ Good ! ” murmured D’Artagnan, “ an excellent fellow> 
upon my word.” 

“ Instead of telling a falsehood, monsieur, you should 
have prevented him from fighting,” said the king. 

‘‘Oh ! sire, your majesty, who is the most accomplished 
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gentleman in France, knows quite as well as any of us 
other gentlemen that we have never considered M. de 
Botteville dishonored for having suffered death on the 
Place de Gr^ve. That which does in truth dishonor a 
man is to avoid meeting his enemy — not to avoid meet- 
ing his executioner ! ” 

“ Well, monsieur, that may be so,” said Louis XIV. ; 
“ I am desirous of suggesting a means of your repairing all.” 

“ If it be a means of which a gentleman may avail him- 
self, I shall most eagerly seize the opportunity.” 

“ The name of M. de Quiche’s adversary ? ” 

“ Oh ! oh ! ” murmured D’Artagnan, “ are we going to 
take Louis XIII. as a model ? ” 

“ Sire ! ” said Manicamp, with an accent of reproach. 

“ You will not name ‘ dm, then ? ” said the king. 

‘‘ Sire, I do not know him.” 

“ Bravo ! ” murmured D’Artagnan. 

“ Monsieur de Manicamp, hand your sword to the cap- 
tain.” 

Manicamp bowed very gracefully, unbuckled his sword, 
smiling as he did so, and handed it for the musketeer to 
take. But Saint- Aignan advanced hurriedly between him 
and D’Artagnan. “Sire,” he said, “will your majesty 
permit me to say a word ? ” 

“ Do so,” said the king, delighted perhaps at the bottom 
of his heart, for some one to step between him and the 
wrath he felt had carried him too far. 

“ Manicamp, you are a brave man, and the king will 
appreciate your conduct ; but to wish to serve your friends 
too well, is to destroy them. Manicamp, you know the 
name the king asks you for?” 

“ It is perfectly true — I do know it.” 

“ You will give it up then? ” 

“ If I felt I ought to have mentioned it, I should have 
already done so.” 
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Then I will tell it, for I am not so extremely sensitive 
on such points of honor as you are.” 

“You are at liberty to do so, but it seems to me, how- 
ever 

“ Oh ! a truce to magnanimity ; I will not permit you to 
go to the Bastile in that way. Do you speak; or I 
will.” 

Manicamp was keen-witted enough, and perfectly un- 
derstood that he had done quite suflicient to produce a 
good opinicn of his conduct ; it was now only a question 
of persevering in such a manner as to regain the good 
graces of the king. “ Speak, monsieur,” he said to Saint- 
Aignan ; “ I have on my own behalf done all that my con- 
science told me to do ; and it must have been very impor- 
tunate,” he added, turning towards the king, “ since its 
mandates led me to disobey your majesty’s commands ; but 
your majesty will forgive me, I hope, when you learn 
that I was anxious to preserve the honor of a lady.” 

“Of a lady ?” said the king, with some uneasiness. 

“Yes, sire.” 

“ A lady was the cause of this duel ? ” 

Manicamp bowed. 

“ If the position of the lady in question warrants it,” 
he said, “ I shall not complain of your having acted with 
so much circumspection ; on the contrary, indeed.” 

“ Sire, everything which concerns your majesty’s 
household, or the household of your majesty’s brother, is 
of importance in my eyes.” 

“In my brother’s household,” repeated Louis XIV., 
with a slight hesitation. “ The cause of the duel was a 
lady belonging to my brother’s household, do you say ? ” 

“ Or to Madame’s.” 

“ Ah ! to Madame’s ? ” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“Well— and this lady?” 
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“ Is one of the maids of honor of her royal highness 
Madame la Duchess D’Orleans.” 

“ For whom M. De Guiche fought — do you say ? ” 

Yes, sir, and, this time, I tell no falsehood.” 

Louis seemed restless and anxious. “ Gentlemen,” he 
said, turning towards the spectators of this scene, “ will 
you have the goodness to retire for a moment. I wish 
to be alone with M. de Manicamp ; I know he has some 
important communication to make for his own justifica- 
tion, and which he will not venture before witnesses. . . . 
Put up your sword, M. de Manicamp.” 

Manicamp returned his sword to his belt. 

“ The fellow decidedly has his wits about him,” mur- 
mured the musketeer, taking Saint- Aignan by the arm, 
and withdrawing with him. 

“ He will get out of it,” said the latter in D’Artagnan’s 
ear. 

“And with honor, too, comte.” 

Manicamp cast a glance of recognition at Saint- Aignan 
and the captain, which luckily passed unnoticed by the 
king. 

“ Come, come,” said D’Artagnan, as he left the room, 
“I had an indifferent opinion of the new generation. 
Well, I was mistaken after all. There is some good in 
them, I perceive.” 

Valot preceded the favorite and the captain, leaving 
the king and Manicamp alone in the cabinet. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

WHEREIN d’aRTAGNAN PERCEIVES THAT IT WAS HE WHO WAS 
MISTAKEN, AND MANICAMP WHO WAS RIGHT. 

The king, determined to be satisfied that no one was 
listening, went himself to the door, and then returned 
precipitately and placed himself opposite to Manicamp. 

“ And now we are alone, Monsieur de Manicamp, ex- 
plain yourself ? ” 

“ With the greatest frankness, sire,” replied the young 
man. 

“ And, in the first place, pray understand,” added the 
king, “that there is nothing to which I personally attach 
a greater importance than the honor of any lady.” 

“ That is the very reason, sire, why I endeavored to 
study your delicacy of sentiment and feeling.” 

“Yes, I understand it all now. You say that it was 
one of the maids of honor of my sister-in-law who was the 
subjoct of dispute, and that the person in question, De 
Guiche’s adversary, the man, in point of fact, whom you 
will not name ” 

“ But whom M, de Saint- Aignan will name, Monsieur.” 

“ Yes, you say, however, that this man insulted some 
one belonging to the household of Madame.” 

“Yes, sire. Mademoiselle de la Valli^re.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the king, as if he had expected the name, 
and yet as if its announcement had caused him a sudden 
pang ; “ah ! it was Mademoiselle de la Valli^re who was 
insulted.” 

“ I do not say precisely that she was insulted, sire ” 

“ But at all events 
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“I merely say that she was spoken of in terms far 
enough from respectful.” 

“A man dares to speak in disrespectful terms of Made- 
moiselle de la Valliere, and yet you refuse to tell me the 
name of the insulter ? ” 

Sire, I thought it was quite understood that your 
majesty had abandoned the idea of making me denounce 
him.” 

“ Perfectly true, monsieur,” returned the king, control- 
ling his anger ; besides, I shall know in good time the 
name of this man whom I shall feel it my duty to pun- 
ish.” 

Manicamp perceived that they had returned to the ques- 
tion again. As for the king, he saw he had allowed him- 
self to be hurried away a little too far, and therefore con- 
tinued : — ‘‘ And I will punish him — not because there is 
any question of Mademoiselle de la Valliere, although 
I esteem her very highly — ^but because a lady was the 
object of the quarrel. And I intend that ladies shall be 
respected at my court, and that quarrels shall be put 
a stop to Jiltogether.” 

Manicamp bowed. 

“And now, Monsieur de Manicamp,” continued the 
king, “ what was said about Mademoiselle de la Val- 
liere ? ” 

“ Cannot your majesty guess ?” 

“ I ? ” 

“ Your majesty can imagine the character of the jest in 
which young men permit themselves to indulge.” 

“ They very probably said that she was in love with 
some one?” the king ventured to remark. 

“ Probably so.” 

“ But Mademoiselle de la Valliere has a perfect right 
to love any one she pleases,” said the king. 

“ That is the very point De Quiche maintained.” 
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And on account of which he fought, do you mean.” 

“ Yes, sire, the sole and only cause.” 

The king colored. “ And you do not know anything 
more, then?” 

“ In what respect, sire ? ” 

« In the very interesting respect which you are now 
referring to.” 

“ What does your majesty wish to know ? ” 

“ Why, the name of the man with whom La Valli^re is 
in love, and whom De Quiche’s adversary disputed her 
right to love.” 

“ Sire, I know nothing — I have heard nothing — and have 
learnt nothing, even accidentally ; but De Quiche is a noble- 
hearted fellow, and if, momentarily, he substituted him- 
self in the place or stead of La Valli^re’s protector, it was 
because that protector was himself of too exalted a posi- 
tion to undertake her defense.” 

These words were more than transparent ; they made 
the king blush, but this time with pleasure. He struck 
Manicamp gently on the shoulder. ‘‘ Well, well. Mon- 
sieur de Manicamp, you are not only a ready, witty fellow, 
but a brave gentleman besides, and your friend De Quiche 
is a paladin quite after my own heart ; you will express 
that to him from me.” 

“ Your majesty forgives me, then?” 

“ Completely.” 

“ And I am free ? ” 

The king smiled and held out his hand to Manicamp, 
which he took and kissed respectfully. “ And then,” 
added the king, “ you relate stories so charmingly.” 

“ I, sire ! ” 

You told me in the most admirable manner the par- 
ticulars of the accident which happened to Quiche. I can 
see the wild boar rushing out of the wood — I can see the 
horse fall down fighting with his head, and the boar rush 
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from the horse to the rider. You do not simply relate a 
story well : you positively paint its incidents.” 

“ Sire, I think your majesty condescends to laugh at my 
expense,” said Manicamp. 

“ On the contrary,” said Louis, seriously, “ I have so 
little intention of laughing. Monsieur de Manicamp, that 
I wish you to relate this adventure to every one.” 

“ The adventure of the hunt?” 

“ Yes ; in the same manner you told it to me, without 
changing a single word — you uuderstand?'*'* 

“ Perfectly, sire.” 

“ And you will relate it, then ? ” 

“ Without losing a minute.” 

“ Very well! and now summon M. D’Artagnan ; I hope 
you are no longer afraid of him.” 

“ Oh, sire, from the very moment I am sure of your 
majesty’s kind disposition, I no longer fear anything ! ” 

‘‘ Call him, then,” said the king. 

Manicamp opened the door, and said, “ Gentlemen, the 
king wishes you to return.” 

D’Artagnan, Saint- Aignan, and Valot entered. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the king, ‘‘ I summoned you for the 
purpose of saying that Monsieur de Manicamp’s explana- 
tion has entirely satisfied me.” 

D’Artagnan glanced at Valot and Saint-Aignan, as 
much as to say, “ Well ! did I not tell you so?” 

The king led Manicamj) to the door, and then in a low 
tone of voice said — “ See that M. de Guiche takes good 
care of himself, and particularly that he recovers as soon 
as possible ; I am very desirous of thanking him in the 
name of every lady, but let him take special care that he 
does not begin again.” 

“Were he to die a hundred times, sire, he would begin 
again if your majesty’s honor were in any way called in 
question.” 
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This remark was direct enough. But we have already 
said that the incense of flattery was very pleasing to the 
king, and, provided he received it, he was not very par- 
ticular as to its quality. 

“Very well, very well,” he said, as he dismissed Mani- 
camp, “ I will see De Guiche myself, and make him listen 
to reason.” And as Manicamp left the apartment, the 
king turned round towards the three spectators of this 
scene, and said, “ Tell me. Monsieur d’Artagnan, how does 
it happen that your sight is so imperfect ? — you, whose 
eyes are generally so very good.” 

“My sight bad, sire ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ It must be the case since your majesty says so ; but 
in what respect, may I ask ? ” 

“Why, with regard to what occurred in the Bois- 
Rochin.” 

“Ah! ah!” 

“Certainly. You pretend to have seen the tracks of 
two horses, to have detected the foot-prints of two men ; 
and have described the particulars of an engagement, 
which you assert took place. Nothing of the sort oc- 
curred ; pure illusion on your part.” 

“ Ah ! ah ! ” said D’Artagiian. 

“ Exactly the same thing with the galloping to and fro 
of the horses, and the other indications of a struggle. It 
was the struggle of De Guiche against the wild boar, and 
absolutely nothing else ; only the struggle was a long and 
a terrible one, it seems.” 

“ Ah ! ah ! ” continued D’Artagnan. 

“And when I think that I almost believed it for a 
moment ; but, then, you told it with such confidence.” 

“I admit, sire, that I must have been very short- 
sighted,” said D’Artagnan, with a readiness of humor 
which delighted the king. 
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You do admit, then ? ” 

Admit it, sire, most assuredly I do.’^ 

So that now you see the thing ” 

“ In quite a different light from that in which I saw it 
half an hour ago.” 

“ And to what, then, do you attribute this difference in 
your opinion ? ” 

“ Oh ! a very simple thing, sire ; half an hour ago I 
returned from the Bois-Rochin, where I had nothing to 
light me but a stupid stable lantern ” 

“ While now?” 

While now, I have all the wax-lights of your cabinet, 
and more than that, your majesty’s own eyes, which 
illuminate everything, like the blazing sun at noonday.” 

The king began to laugh ; and Saint- Aignan broke out 
into convulsions of merriment. 

“ It is precisely like M. Valot,” said D’Artagnan, resum- 
ing the conversation where the king had left off ; “ he has 
been imagining all along, that, not only was M. de Guiche 
wounded by a bullet, but still more, that he extracted it, 
even, from his chest.” 

Upon my word,” said Yalot, ‘‘ I assure you ” 

‘‘Now, did you not believe that?” continued D’Arta- 
gnan. 

“Yes,” said Yalot; “not only did I believe it, but, at 
this very moment, I would swear it.” 

“ Well, my dear doctor, you have dreamt it.” 

“ I have dreamt it ! ” 

“ M. de Guiche’s wound — a mere dream ; the bullet, a 
dream. So, take my advice, and prate no more about it.” 

“Well said,” returned the king, “M. d’Artagnan’s 
advice is sound. Do not speak of your dream to any one. 
Monsieur Yalot, and, upon the word of a gentleman, you 
will have no occasion to repent it. Good-evening, gentle- 
men ; a very sad affair, indeed, is a wild boar hunt I ” 
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“ A very serious thing, indeed,” repeated D’Artagnan, 
in a loud voice, “ is a wild-boar hunt ! ” and he repeated 
it in every room through which he passed; and left the 
chateau, taking Valot with him. 

“And now we are alone,” said the king to Saint- Aignan, 
“what is the name of De Guiche’s adversary ?” 

Saint-Aignan looked at the king. 

“ Oh ! do not hesitate,” said the king ; “you know that 
I am bound beforehand to forgive.” 

“I)e Wardes,” said Saint-Aignan. 

“Very good,” said Louis XVI.; and then, retiring to 
his own room, added to himself, “ To forgive is not to 
forget.” 


CHAPTER L. 

SHOWING THE ADVANTAGE OF HAVING TWO STRINGS TO ONe’s 

BOW. 

Manicamp quitted the king’s apartment, delighted at 
having succeeded so well, when, just as he reached the 
bottom of the staircase and w^as passing a doorw^ay, he 
felt that some one suddenly pulled him by the sleeve. 
He turned round and recognized Montalais, who was w^ait- 
ing for him in the j)assage, and who, in a very mysterious 
manner, with her body bent forward, and in a low tone 
of voice, said to him, “ Follow me, monsieur, and without 
any delay, if you please.” 

“Where to, mademoiselle?” inquired Manicamp. 

“ In the first place, a true knight would not have asked 
such a question, but would have followed me without 
requiring any explanation.” 

“ Well, mademoiselle, I am quite ready to conduct my- 
self as a true knight.” 
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No ; it is too late, and you cannot take the credit of 
it. We are going to Madame’s apartment, so come at 
once.” 

Ah ! ah ! ” said Manicamp. “ Lead on, then.” 

And he followed Montalais, who ran before him as light 
as Galatea. 

“ This time,” said Manicamp, as he followed his guide, 

do not think that stories about hunting expeditions 
would be acceptable. We will try, however, and if need 
be — well, if there should be any occasion for it, we must 
try something else.” 

Montalais still ran on. 

“ How fatiguing it is,” thought Manicamp, “ to have 
need of one’s head and legs at the same time.” 

At last, however, they arrived. Madame had just 
finished undressing, and was in a most elegant dishabille^ 
but it must be understood that she had changed her dress 
before she had any idea of being subjected to the emo- 
tions now agitating her. She was waiting with the most 
restless impatience ; and Montalais and Manicamp found 
her standing near the door. At the sound of their ap- 
proaching footsteps, Madame came forward to meet 
them. 

“ Ah ! ” she said, “ at last ! ” 

“ Here is M. Manicamp,” replied Montalais. 

Manicamp bowed with the greatest respect; Madame 
signed to Montalais to withdraw, and she immediately 
obeyed. Madame followed her with her eyes, in silence, 
until the door closed behind her, and then, turning to- 
wards Manicamp, said, “ What is the matter ? — and is it 
true, as I am told, Monsieur de Manicamp, that some one 
is lying wounded in the chateau ? ” 

“ Yes, madame, unfortunately so — Monsieur de Guiche.” 

Yes, Monsieur de Guiche,” repeated the princess. “ I 
had, in fact, heard it rumored, but not confirmed. And 
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so, in truth, it is Monsieur de Guiche who has been thus 
unfortunate?” 

“ M. de Guiche himself, madame.” 

“ Are you aware, M. de Manicamp,” said the princess, 
hastily, “that the king has the strongest antipathy to 
duels?” 

“ Perfectly so, madame ; but a duel with a wild beast is 
not answerable.” 

“ Oh, you will not insult me by supposing that I credit 
the absurd fable reported, with what object I cannot tell, 
respecting M. de Guiche having been wounded by a wild 
boar. No, no, monsieur ; the real truth is known, and, in 
addition to the inconvenience of his wound, M. de Guiche 
runs the risk of losing his liberty if not his life.” 

“Alas! madame, I am well aware of that, but what is 
to be done ! ” 

“ You have seen the king ?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“ What did you say to him ?” 

“ I told him how M. de Guiche went to the chase, and how 
a wild boar rushed forth out of the Bois-Kochin ; how M. 
De Guiche fired at it, and how, in fact, the furious brute 
dashed at De Guiche, killed his horse, and grievously 
wounded himself.” 

“And the king believed that?” 

“ Implicitly.” 

“ Oh, you surprise me. Monsieur de Manicamp ; you sur- 
prise me very much.” 

And Madame walked up and down the room, casting a 
searching look from time to time at Manicamp, who re- 
mained motionless and impassible in the same place. At 
last she stopped. 

“ And yet,” she said, “ every one here seems unanimous 
in giving another cause for this wound.” 

“What cause, madame?” said Manicamp; “may I be 
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permitted, without indiscretion, to ask your highness?’^ 

“You ask such a question! You, M. de Guiche’s in- 
timate friend, his confidant, indeed ! ” 

“ Oh, madame ! his intimate friend — yes ; confidant 
— no. De Guiche is a man who can keep his own secrets, 
who has some of his own certainly, but who never breathes 
a syllable about them. De Guiche is discretion itself, 
madame.” 

“Very well, then; those secrets which M. de Guiche 
keeps so scrupulously, I shall have the pleasure of in- 
forming you of,” said the princess, almost spitefully ; “ for 
the king may possibly question you a second time, and if, on 
the second occasion, you were to repeat the same story to 
him, he possibly might not be very well satisfied with it.” 

“ But, madame, I think your highness is mistaken with 
regard to the king. Ilis majesty was perfectly satisfied 
with me, I assure you.” 

“ In that case, permit me to assure you. Monsieur do 
Manicamp, it only proves one thing, which is, that his 
majesty is very easily satisfied.” 

“ I think your highness is mistaken in arriving at such 
an opinion; his majesty is well known not to be con- 
tented except with very good reason.” 

“ And do you suppose that he will thank you for your 
officious falsehood, when he will learn to-morrow that 
M. de Guiche had on behalf of his friend, M. de Bragelonne, 
a quarrel which ended in a hostile meeting ? ” 

“ A quarrel on M. de Bragelonne’s account,” said Mani- 
camp, with the most innocent expression in the world ; 
“ what does your royal highness do me the honor to tell 
me?” 

“ What is there astonishing in that ? M. de Guiche 
is susceptible, irritable, and easily loses his temper.” 

“ Oh the contrary, madame, I know M. de Guiche to be 
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very patient, and never susceptible or irritable except 
upon very good grounds.” 

“lJut is not friendship a just ground?” said the 
princess. 

Oh, certainly, madame ; and particularly for a heart 
like his.” 

“ Very good ; you will not deny, I suppose, that M, de 
Brageloniie is M. de Guiche’s friend?” 

“A great friend.” 

“ Well, then, M. de Guiche had taken M. de Bragelonne’s 
part ; and as M. de Bragelonne was absent and could 
not fight, he fought for him.” 

Manicamp began to smile, and moved his head and 
shoulders very slightly, as much as to say, “ Oh, if you 
will positively have it so ” 

“ But speak at all events,” said the princess, out of 
patience ; ‘‘speak I ” 

“I?” 

“ Of course ; it is quite clear you are not of my opinion, 
and that you have something to say.” 

“ I have only one thing to say, madame.” 

“Name it! ” 

“ That I do not understand a single word of what you 
have just been telling me.” 

“ What ! — you do not understand a single word about 
M. de Guiche’s quarrel with M. de Wardes,” exclaimed 
the princess, almost out of temper. 

Manicamp remained silent. 

“ A quarrel,” she continued, “ which arose out of a 
conversation scandalous in its tone and purport, and more 
or less well founded, respecting the virtue of a certain 
lady.” 

“ Ah ! of a certain lady, — ^this is quite another thing,” 
said Manicamp. 

“ You begin to understand, do you not ? ” 
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“Tour highness will excuse me, but I dare not ” 

“You dare not,” said Madame, exasperated; “very 
well, then, wait one moment, I will dare.” 

“ Madame, madame ! ” exclaimed Manicamp, as if in 
great dismay, “be careful of what you are going to 
say.” 

“ It would seem, monsieur, that, if I happened to be a 
man, you w’ould challenge me, notwithstanding his 
majesty’s edicts, as Monsieur de Guiche challenged M. de 
Wardes; and that, too, on account of the virtue of 
Mademoiselle de la Yallidre.” 

“Of Mademoiselle de laValliere!” exclaimed Mani- 
camp, starting backwards, as if that was the very last 
name he expected to hear pronounced. 

“ What makes you start in that manner. Monsieur de 
Manicamp?” said Madame, ironically ; “ do you mean to 
say you would be impertinent enough to suspect that 
young lady’s honor ? ” 

“ Madame, in the whole course of this affair there has 
not been the slightest question of Mademoiselle de la 
Valliere’s honor.” 

“ What ! when two men have almost blown each other’s 
brains out on a woman’s behalf, do you mean to say she 
has had nothing to do with the affair, and that her name 
has not been called in question at all? I did not think 
you so good a courtier. Monsieur de Manicamp.” 

“ Pray forgive me, madame,” said the young man, 
“ but we are very far from understanding one another 
You do me the honor to speak one language while I am 
speaking altogether another.” 

“ I beg your pardon, but I do not understand your 
meaning? ” 

“ Forgive me then ; but I fancied I understood your 
highness to remark that De Guiche and De Wardes had 
fought on Mademoiselle de la Vallidre’s account ? ” 
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« Certainly.” 

On account of Mademoiselle de la Valli^re, I think 
you said ? ” repeated Manicamp. 

I do not say that M. de Guiche personally took an 
interest in Mademoiselle de la Valliere, but I say that he 
did so as representing or acting on behalf of another.” 

“ On behalf of another ? ” 

“ Come, do not always assume such a bewildered look. 
Does not every one here know that M. de Bragelonne is 
affianced to Mademoiselle de la Valliere, and that before 
he went on the mission with which the king intrusted him, 
he charged his friend M. de Guiche to watch over that inter- 
esting young lady.” 

There is nothing more for me to say, then. Your 
highness is well-informed.” 

“ Of everything. I beg you to understand that clearly.” 

Manicamp began to laugh, which almost exasperated 
the princess, who was not, as we know, of a very patient 
disposition. 

“ Madame,” resumed the discreet Manicamp, saluting 
the princess, “ let us bury this affair altogether in forget- 
fulness, for it will probably never be quite cleared up.” 

“ Oh, as far as that goes there is nothing more to do, 
and the information is complete. The king will learn 
that ]\I. de Guiche has taken up the cause of this little 
adventuress, who gives herself all the airs of a grand 
lady ; he will learn that Monsieur de Bragelonne, having 
nominated his friend M. de Guiche his guardian-in-ordi- 
nary, the latter immediately fastened, as he was required 
to do, upon the Marquis de Wardes, who ventured to 
trench upon his privileges. Moreover, you cannot pre- 
tend to deny. Monsieur Manicamp — you who know every- 
thing so well — that the king on his side casts a longing 
eye upon this famous treasure, and that he will bear no 
slight grudge against M. de Guiche for constituting him- 
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self its defender. Are you sufficiently well informed now, 
or do you require anything further? If so, speak, mon- 
sieur.” 

No, madame, there is nothing more I wish to know.” 

“ Learn, however — for you ought to know it. Monsieur 
de Manicamp — learn that his majesty’s indignation will 
be followed by terrible consequences. In princes of a 
similar temperament to that of his majesty, the x^assion 
which jealousy causes sweei)s down like a whirlwind.” 

“ Which you will temjier, madame.” 

“ I ! ” exclaimed the princess, with a gesture of inde- 
scribable irony ; “ I ! and by what title, may I ask ? ” 

“ Because you detest injustice, madame.” 

“ And according to your account, then, it would be an 
injustice to prevent the kmg arranging his love affairs as 
he pleases.” 

“ You will intercede, however, in M. de Guiche’s favor ? ” 

You are mad, monsieur,” said the princess, in a 
haughty tone of voice. 

On the contrary, I am in the most perfect possession 
of my senses ; and, I repeat, you will defend M. de Guiche 
before the king.” 

“ Why should I?” 

Because the cause of M. de Guiche is your own, 
madame,” said Manicamp, with ardor kindling in his 
eyes. 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” 

“ I mean, madame, that, with respect to the defense 
which Monsieur de Guiche undertook in M. de Brage- 
lonne’s absence, I am surprised that your highness has 
not detected a pretext in La Valli^re’s name having been 
brought forward.” 

“A pretext? But a pretext for what?” repeated the 
princess, hesitatingly, for Manicamp’ s steady look had 
just revealed something of the truth to her. 
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“ I trust, madame,” said the young man, “ I have said 
sufficient to induce your highness not to overwhelm 
before his majesty my poor friend, De Guiche, against 
whom all the malevolence of a party bitterly opposed to 
your own will now be directed.” 

“ You mean, on the contrary, I suppose, that all those 
who have no great affection for Mademoiselle de la Val- 
li^re, and even, perhaps, a few of those who have some 
regard for her, will be angry with the comte ? ” 

“ Oh, madame ! why will you push your obstinacy to 
such an extent, and refuse to open your ears and listen 
to the counsel of one whose devotion to you is unbounded ? 
Must I expose myself to the risk of your displeasure, — 
am I really to be called upon to name, contrary to my 
own wish, the i)erson who was the real cause of this 
quarrel?” 

“ The person ? ” said Madame, blushing. 

“Must I,” continued Manicamp, “tell you how poor 
De Guiche became irritated, furious, exasperated beyond 
all control, at the different rumors now being circulated 
about this person ? Must I, if you persist in this willful 
blindness, and if respect should continue to prevent me 
naming her, — must I, I repeat, recall to your recollection 
the various scenes which Monsieur had with the Duke of 
Buckingham, and the insinuations which were reported 
respecting the duke’s exile ? Must I remind you of the 
anxious care the comte always took in his efforts to 
please, to watch, to protect that person for whom alone 
he lives, — for whom alone he breathes ? Well ! I will do 
so ; and when I shall have made you recall all the partic- 
ulars I refer to, you will perhaps understand how it hap- 
pened that the comte, having lost all control over himself, 
and having been for some time past almost harassed to 
death by De Wardes, became, at the first disrespectful 
expression which the latter pronounced respecting the 
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person in question, Mamed ^th passion, and panted 
only for an opportunity of avenging the affront.” 

The princess concealed her face with her hands. “ Mon- 
sieur, monsieur ! ” she exclaimed ; “ do you know what 
you are saying, and to whom you are speakmg ?” 

And so, madame,” pursued Manicamp, as if he had 
not heard the exclamations of the princess, “nothing will 
astonish you any longer, — ^neither the comte’s ardor in 
seeking the quarrel, nor his wonderful address in trans- 
ferring it to a quarter foreign to your own personal in- 
terests. That latter circumstance was, indeed, a marvel- 
ous instance of tact and perfect coolness, and if the person 
in whose behalf the comte so fought and shed his blood does, 
in reality, owe some gratitude to the poor womided suf- 
ferer, it is not on account of the blood he has shed, or the 
agony he has suffered, but for the steps he has taken to 
preserve from comment or reflection an honor which is 
more precious to him than his own.” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Madame, as if she had been alone, “ is it 
possible the quarrel was on my account ! ” 

Manicamp felt he could now breathe for a moment — 
and gallantly had he won the right to do so. Madame, 
on her side, remained for some time plunged in a painful 
reverie. Her agitation could be seen by her quick respi- 
ration, by her drooping eyelids, by the frequency with 
which she pressed her hand upon her heart. But, in her, 
coquetry was not so much a passive quality, as, on the 
contrary, a fire which sought for fuel to maintain itself, 
finding anywhere and everywhere what it required. 

“If it be as you assert,” she said, “the comte will have 
obliged two persons at the same time ; for Monsieur de 
Bragelonne also owes a deep debt of gratitude to M. de 
Quiche — and with far greater reason indeed, because 
everywhere, and on every occasion, Mademoiselle de la 
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Valli5re will be regardecl as having been defended by this 
generous champion.” 

Manicamp perceived that there still remained some 
lingering doubt in the princess’s heart. “A truly ad- 
mirable service indeed,” he said, “ is the one he has ren- 
dered to Mademoiselle de la Valli5re ! A truly admirable 
service to M. de Bragelonne ! The duel has created a 
sensation which, in some respects, casts a dishonorable 
suspicion upon that young girl; a sensation, indeed, 
which will embroil her with the vicomte. The conse- 
quence is that De Wardes’ pistol-bullet has had three 
results instead of one ; it destroys at the same time the 
honor of a woman, the happiness of a man, and, perhaps, 
it has wounded to death one of the best gentlemen in 
France. Oh, madame ! your logic is cold — even calculat- 
ing ; it always condemns — it never absolves.” 

Manicarap’s concluding words scattered to the winds 
the last doubt which lingered, not in Madame’s heart, but 
in her mind. She was no longer a princess full of scru- 
ples, nor a woman with her ever-returning suspicions, but 
one whose heart had just felt the mortal chill of a wound. 
‘‘ Wounded to death ! ” she murmured, in a faltering voice, 
‘‘ oh, Monsieur de Manicamp ! did you not say, wounded 
to death ? ” 

Manicamp returned no other answer than a deep sigh. 

“And so you said that the comte is dangerously 
wounded ? ” continued the princess. 

“Yes, madame ; one of his hands is shattered, and he 
has a bullet lodged in his breast.” 

“ Gracious heavens I ” resumed the princess, with a 
feverish excitement, “ this is horrible ! Monsieur de Man- 
icamp ! a hand shattered, do you say, and a bullet in his 
breast ? And that coward ! that wretch ! that assassin, 
De W ardes, did it 1 ” 

Manicamp seemed overcome by a violent emotion. He 
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had, in fact, displayed no little energy in the latter part 
of his speech. As for Madame, she entirely threw aside 
all regard for the formal observances of propriety society 
imposes; for when, with her, passion spoke in accents 
either of anger or sympathy, nothing could restrain her 
impulses. Madame approached Manicamp, who had sub- 
sided in a chair, as if his grief were a sufficiently power- 
ful excuse for his infraction of the laws of etiquette. 
“ Monsieur,” she said, seizing him by the hand, “ be frank 
with me.” 

Manicamp looked up. 

‘‘ Is M. de Guiche in danger of death ? ” 

“ Doubly so, madanie,” he replied ; “ in the first place 
on account of the hemorrhage which has taken place, an 
artery having been injured in the hand ; and next, in con- 
sequence of the wound in his breast which may, tho 
doctor is afraid, at least, have injured some vital part.” 

“ He may die, then ? ” 

“ Die, yes, madame ; and without even having had the 
consolation of knowing that you have been told of his 
devotion.” 

“ You will tell him.” 

‘‘I?” 

“ Yes ; are you not his friend ? ” 

I ? oh, no, madame ; I will only tell M. de Guiche — if, 
indeed, he is still in a condition to hear me — I will only 
tell him what I have seen; that is, your cruelty to 
him.” 

“Oh, monsieur, you will not be guilty of such bar- 
barity ! ” 

“ Indeed, madame, I shall speak the truth, for nature 
is very energetic in a man of his age. The physicians are 
clever men, and if, by chance, the poor comte should sur- 
vive his wound, I should not wish him to die of a wound 
of the heart, after surviving one of the body.” Manicamp 
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rose, and, with an expression of profound respect, seemed 
to be desirous of taking leave. 

‘‘ At least, monsieur,” said Madame, stopping him with 
almost a suppliant air, “ you will be kind enough to tell 
me in what state your wounded friend is, and who is the 
physician who attends him ? ” 

“ As regards the state he is in, madame, he is seriously 
ill ; his physician is M. Valot, his majesty’s private medi- 
cal attendant. M. Valot is moreover assisted by a profes- 
sional friend, to whose house M. de Guiche has been car- 
ried.” 

“ What ! he is not in the chateau ? ” said Madame. 

“ Alas, madame ! the poor fellow was so ill, that he 
could not even be conveyed thither.” 

“Give me the address, monsieur,” said the princess, 
hurriedly ; “ I will send to inquire after him.” 

“ Rue du Feurre ; a brick-built house, with white out- 
side-blinds. The doctor’s name is on the door.” 

“ You are returning to your wounded friend. Monsieur 
de Manicamp?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“ You will be able, then, to do me a service.” 

“ I am at your highness’s orders.” 

“ Do what you intended to do ; return to M. de Guiche, 
send away all those whom you may find there, and have 
the kindness yourself to go away too.” 

“ Madame ” 

“ Let us waste no time in useless explanations. Accept 
the fact as I present it to you ; see nothing in it beyond 
what is really there, and ask nothing further than what 
I tell you. I am going to send one of my ladies, perhaps 
two, because it is now getting late ; I do not wish them to 
see you, or rather I do not wish you to see them. These 
are scruples you can understand — you particularly, 
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Monsieur de Manicamp, who seem capable of divining so 
much.” 

‘‘Oh, madame, perfectly ; I can even do better still, — I 
will precede, or rather walk, in advance of your atten- 
dants ; it will, at the same time, be the means of showing 
them the way more accurately, and of protecting them, if 
occasion arises, though there is no probability of their 
needing protection.” 

“ And, by this means, then, they would be sure of en- 
tering without difficulty, would they not ? ” 

“ Certainly, madame ; for as I should be the first to 
pass, I thus remove any difficulties that might chance to 
be in the way.” 

“ Very well. Go, go. Monsieur de Manicamp, and wait 
at the bottom of the staircase.” 

“ I go at once, madame.” 

“ Stay.” 

Manicamp paused. 

“ When you hear the footsteps of two women descend- 
ing the stairs, go out, and, without once turning round, 
take the road which leads to where the poor count is lying.” 

“ But if, by any mischance, two other persons were to 
descend, and I were to be mistaken?” 

“ You will hear one of the two clap her hands together 
softly. Go.” 

Manicamp turned round, bowed once more, and left the 
room, his heart overflowing with joy. In f act, he knew very 
well that the presence of Madame herself would be the 
best balm to apply to his friend’s wounds. A quarter of 
an hour had hardly elapsed when he heard the sound of 
a door opened softly, and closed with like x>recaution* 
He listened to the light footfalls gliding down the stair- 
case, and then heard the signal agreed ui)on. He imme- 
diately went out, and, faithful to his promise, bent hia 
way, without once turning his head, through the streets 
of Fontainebleau, towards the doctor’s dwelling. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

M. MALICORKE THE KEEPER OP THE PJECORDS OF FRANCE. 

Two women, their figures completely concealed by their 
mantles, and whose masks effectually hid the upper por- 
tion of their faces, timidly followed Manicamp’s steps. 
On the first floor, behind curtains of red damask, the soft 
light of a lamp placed upon a low table faintly illumined 
the room, at the other extremity of which, on a large bed- 
stead supported by siiiral columns, around which cur- 
tains of the same color as those wdiich deadened the rays 
of the lamp had been closely drawn, lay De Quiche, his 
head supported by pillows, his eyes looking as if the mists 
of death were gathering; his long black hair, scattered 
over the pillow, setting off the young man’s hollow tern- 
pies. It was easy to see that fever was the chief tenant 
of the chamber. De Quiche w^as dreaming, Ilis wander- 
ing mind was pursuing, through gloom and mystery, one 
of those wild creations delirium engenders. Two or three 
drops of blood, still liquid, stained the floor. Manicamp 
hurriedly ran up the stairs, but paused at the threshold of 
the door, looked into the room, and seeing that everything 
was perfectly quiet, he advanced towards the foot of the 
large leathern arm-chair, a specimen of furniture of the 
reign of Henry I V., and seeing that the nurse, as a matter 
of course, had dropped off to sleep, he awoke her, and 
begged her to pass into the adjoining room. 

Then, standing by the side of the bed, he remained for 
a moment deliberating whether it would be better to 
awaken Quiche, in order to acquaint him with the good 
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news. But, as he began to hear behind the door the 
rustling of silk dresses and the hurried breathing of his two 
companions, and as he already saw that the curtain 
screening the doorway seemed on the point of being im- 
patiently drawn aside, he passed round the bed and followed 
the nurse into the next room. As soon as he had disap- 
peared the curtain was raised, and his two female com- 
panions entered the room he had just left. The one who 
entered first made a gesture to her companion, which 
riveted her to the spot where she stood, close to the door, 
and then resolutely advanced towards the bed, drew back 
the curtains along the iron rod, and threw them in thick 
folds behind the head of the bed. She gazed upon the coxmt’s 
pallid face ; remarked his right hand enveloped in linen 
whose dazzling whiteness was emphasized by the counter- 
pane patterned with dark leaves thrown across the couch. 
She shuddered as she saw a stain of blood growing larger 
and larger upon the bandages. The young man’s breast 
was uncovered, as though for the cool night air to assist 
his respiration. A narrow bandage fastened the dress- 
ings of the wound, around which a purplish circle of ex- 
travasated blood was gradually increasing in size. A 
deep sigh broke from her lips. She leaned against one 
of the columns of the bed, and gazed, through the aper- 
tures in her mask, upon the harrowing spectacle before 
her. A hoarse harsh groan passed like a death-rattle 
through the count’s clenched teeth. The masked lady 
seized his left hand, which scorched like burning coals. 
But at the very moment she placed her icy hand upon it, 
the action of the cold was such that De Guiche opened 
his eyes, and by a look in which revived inteUigence was 
dawning, seemed as though struggling back again into 
existence. The first thing upon which he fixed his gaze 
was this phantom standing erect by his bedside. At that 
sight, his eyes became dilated, but without any appear- 
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atice of consciousness in them. The lady thereui)on 
made a sign to her companion, who had remained at the 
door ; and in all probability the latter had already re- 
ceived her lesson, for in a clear tone of voice, and with- 
out any hesitation whatever, she pronounced these 
words : — “ Monsieur la comte, her royal highness Madame 
is desirous of knowing how you are able to bear your 
wound, and to express to you, by my lips, her great 
regret at seeing you suffer.” 

As she pronounced the word Madame, Guiche started ; 
he had not as yet remarked the person to whom the voice 
belonged, and he naturally turned towards the direction 
whence it proceeded. But, as he felt the cold hand still 
resting on his own, he again turned towards the motion- 
less figure beside him. “Was it you who spoke, Ma- 
dame ? ” he asked, in a weak voice, or is there another 
person beside you in the room?” 

“Yes,” replied the figure, in an almost unintelligible 
voice, as she bent down her head. 

“Well!” said the wounded man, with a great effort, 
“ I thank you. Tell Madame that I no longer regret to 
die, since she has remembered me.” 

At the words “ to die,” pronounced by one whose life 
seemed to hang on a thread, the masked lady could not 
restrain her tears, which flowed under her mask, and ap- 
peared upon her cheeks just where the mask left her face 
bare. If De Guiche had been in fuller possession of his 
senses, he would have seen her tears roll like glistening 
pearls, and fall upon his bed. The lady, forgetting that 
she wore her mask, raised her hand as though to wipe 
her eyes, and meeting the rough velvet, she tore away 
her mask in anger, and threw it on the floor. At the un- 
expected apparition before him, which seemed to issue from 
a cloud, De Guiche uttered a cry and stretched his arms 
towards her ; but every word perished on his lips, and his 
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strength seemed utterly abandoning him. Ilis right hand, 
which had followed his first impulse, without calculating 
the amount of strength he had left, fell back again upon 
the bed, and immediately afterwards the white linen was 
stained with a larger spot than before. In the meantime, 
the young man’s eyes became dim, and closed, as if he 
were already struggling with the messenger of death; 
and then, after a few involuntary movements, his head 
fell back motionless on his pillow ; — ^his face grew livid. 
The lady was frightened ; but on this occasion, contrary 
to what is usually the case, fear attracted. She leaned 
over the young man, gazed earnestly, fixedly at his pale 
cold face, which she almost touched, then imprinted a 
rapid kiss upon De Quiche’s left hand, who, trembling as 
if an electric shock had passed through him, awoke a 
second time, opened his large eyes, incapable of recogni- 
tion, and again fell into a state of complete insensibility. 
“ Come,” she said to her companion, “ we must not remain 
here any longer ; I shall be committing some folly or 
other.” 

‘‘ Madame, Madame, your highness is forgetting your 
mask ! ” said her vigilant companion. 

“Pick it up,” replied her mistress, as she tottered 
almost senseless towards the staircase, and as the outer 
door had been left only half-closed, the two women, light 
as birds, passed through it, and with hurried steps re- 
turned to the palace. One of them ascended towards 
Madame’s apartments, where she disappeared: the other 
entered the rooms belonging to the maids of honor, namely, 
on the entresol^ and having reached her own room, she sat 
down before a table, and without giving herself time even 
to breathe, wrote the following letter : — 

“ This evening Madame has been to see M. de Quiche. 
Everything is going on well on this side. See that your 
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news is equally exemplary, and do not forget to bum this 
paper.” 

She folded the letter, and leaving her room with every 
possible precaution, crossed a corridor which led to the 
apartments appropriated to the gentlemen attached to 
Monsieur’s service. She stopped before a door, under 
which, havmg previously knocked twice in a short quick 
manner, she thrust the paper, and fled. Then, returning 
to her own room, she removed every trace of her having 
gone out, and also of ha\ung written the letter. Amid 
the investigations she was so diligently pursuing she per- 
ceived on the table the mask which belonged to Madame, 
and which, according to her mistress’s directions, she had 
brought back but had forgotten to restore to her. “ Oh I 
oh ! ” she said, ‘‘ I must not forget to do to-morrow what 
I have forgotten to-day.” 

And she took hold -of the velvet mask by that part 
which covered the cheeks, and feeling that her thumb 
was wet, looked at it. It was not only wet, but reddened. 
The mask had fallen upon one of the spots of blood which, 
we liave already said, stained the floor, and from the 
black velvet outside which had accidentally come into 
contact with it, the blood had passed through to the in- 
side, and stained the white cambric lining. “ Oh ! oh ! ” 
said Montalais, for doubtless our readers have already 
recognized her by these various maneuvers, “ I shall not 
give back this mask ; it is far too precious now.” 

And rising from her seat, she ran towards a box made 
of maple wood, which inclosed different articles of toilette 
and perfumery. “No, not here,” she said, “such a treas- 
ure must not be abandoned to the slightest chance of 
detection.” 

Then, after a moment’s silence, and with a smile that 
b-er own, she added*. — Beautiful mask, 
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stained with the blood of that brave knight, you shall go 
and join that collection of wonders, La Valli^re’s and 
Raoul’s letters, that loving collection, indeed, which will 
some day or other form part of the history of France, 
of European royalty. You shall be placed under M. Mali- 
corne’s care,” said the laughing girl, as she began to 
undress herself, “under the protection of that worthy 
M. Malicorne,” she said, blowing out the taper, “ who thinks 
he was born only to become the chief usher of Monsieur’s 
apartments, and whom I will make keeper of the records 
and historiographer of the house of Bourbon, and of the 
first houses in the kingdom. Let him grumble now, that 
discontented Malicorne,” she added, as she drew the 
curtains and fell asleep. 


CHAPTER LII. 

THE JOUENEY. 

The next day being agreed upon for the departure, the 
king, at eleven o’clock precisely, descended the grand 
staircase with the two queens and Madame, in order to 
enter his carriage drawn by six horses, that were pawing 
the ground in impatience at the foot of the staircase. 
The whole court awaited the royal appearance in the Fer- 
d>-cheval crescent, in their traveling costumes ; the large 
number of saddled horses and carriages of ladies and 
gentlemen of the court, surrounded by their attendants, 
servants, and pages, formed a spectacle whose brilliancy 
could scarcely be equaled. The king entered his car- 
riage with the two queens ; Madame was in the same one 
with Monsieur. The maids of honor followed their exam- 
ple, and took their seats, two by two, in the carriages 
destined for them. The weather was exceedingly warm; a 
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light breeze, which, early in the morning, all had thought 
would have proved sufficient to cool the air, soon became 
fiercely heated by the rays of the sun, although it was 
hidden behind the clouds, and filtered through the heated 
vapor which rose from the ground like a scorching wind, 
bearing particles of fine dust against the faces of the trav- 
elers. Madame was the first to complain of the heat. 
Monsieur’s only reply was to throw himself back in the 
carriage, as though about to faint, and to inundate him- 
self with scents and perfumes, uttering the deepest sighs 
all the while ; whereupon Madame said to him, with her 
most amiable expression : — “ Really, Monsieur, I fancied 
that you would have been polite enough, on account of 
the terrible heat, to have left me my carriage to myself, 
and to have performed the journey yourself on horse- 
back.” 

“ Ride on horseback ! ” cried the prince, with an accent 
of dismay which showed how little idea he had of adopt- 
ing this unnatural advice; “you cannot suppose such a 
thing, madame ! My skin would peel off if I were to ex- 
pose myself to such a burning breeze as this.” 

Madame began to laugh. 

“ You can take my parasol,” she said. 

“ But the trouble of holding it ! ” replied Monsieur, with 
the greatest coolness ; “ besides, I have no horse.” 

“ What, no horse ? ” replied the princess, who, if she 
did not secure the solitude she required, at least obtained 
the amusement of teasing. No horse I You are mis- 
taken, Monsieur; for I see your favorite bay out yonder.” 

“ My bay horse ! ” exclaimed the prince, attempting to 
lean forward to look out of the door ; but the movement 
he was obliged to make cost him so much trouble that he 
Boon hastened to resume his immobility. 

“ Yes,” said Madame 5 “ your horse, led by M. de Mali- 
come.” 
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‘‘ Poor beast,” replied the prince ; “ how warm it must 
be!” 

And with these words he closed his eyes, like a man on 
the point of death. Madame, on her side, reclined indo- 
lently in the other corner of the carriage, and closed her 
eyes also, not however to sleep, but to think more at her 
ease. In the meantime the king, seated in the front seat 
of his carriage, the back of which he had yielded up to 
the two queens, was a prey to that feverish contrariety 
experienced by anxious lovers, who, without being able 
to quench their ardent thirst, are ceaselessly desirous of 
seeing the loved object, and then go away partially satis- 
fied, without perceiving they have acquired a more insa- 
tiable thirst than ever. The king, wliose carriage headed 
the procession, could not from the place he occupied per- 
ceive the carriages of the ladies and maids of honor, 
which followed in a line behind it. Besides, he was 
obliged to answer the eternal questions of the young 
queen, who, happy to have with her “ her dear husband^'* 
as she called him in utter forgetfulness of royal etiquette, 
invested him with all her affection, stifled him with her 
attentions, afraid that some one might come to take him 
from her, or that he himself might suddenly take a fancy 
to quit her society. Anne of Austria, whom nothing at 
that moment occupied except the occasional cruel throb- 
bings in her bosom, looked pleased and delighted, and 
although she perfectly realized the king’s impatience, tan- 
talizingly prolonged his sufferings by unexpectedly re- 
suming the conversation at the very moment the king, 
absorbed in his own reflections, began to muse over his 
secret attachment. Everything seemed to combine — not 
alone the little teasing attentions of the queen, but also 
the queen-mother’s interruptions — to make the king’s 
position almost insupportable; for he knew not how to 
control the restless longings of his heart. At first, he 
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complained of the heat — a complaint merely preliminary 
to others, but with sufficient tact to prevent Maria 
Theresa guessing liis real object. Understanding the 
king’s remark literally, she began to fan him with her 
ostrich plumes. But the heat passed away, and the king 
then complained of cramps and stiffness in his legs, and 
as the carriages at that moment stopped to change horses, 
the queen said : — “ Shall I get out with you? I too feel 
tired of sitting. We can walk on a little distance ; the 
carriage will overtake us, and we can resume our places 
presently.” 

The king frowned ; it is a hard trial a jealous woman 
makes her husband submit to whose fidelity she suspects, 
when, although herself a prey to jealousy, slie watches 
herself so narrowly that she avoids giving any pretext 
for an angry feeling. The king, therefore, in the i^resent 
case, could not refuse; he accepted the offer, alighted 
from the carriage, gave his arm to the queen, and 
walked up and down with her while the horses were being 
changed. As he walked along, he cast an envious glance 
upon the courtiers, who were fortunate enough to be on 
horseback. The queen soon found out that the prom- 
enade she had suggested afforded the king as little pleas- 
ure as he had experienced from driving. She accordingly 
expressed a wish to return to her carriage, and the king 
conducted her to the door, but did not get in with her. 
He stepped bac;k a few i)aces, and looked along the file of 
carriages for the purpose of recognizing the one in which 
he took so strong an interest. At the door of the sixth 
carriage he saw La Yalliere’s fair countenance. As the 
king thus stood motionless, Avrapt in thought, without 
perceiving that everything was ready, and that he alone 
was causing the delay, he heard a voice close beside him, 
addressing him in the most respectful manner. It was 
M. Malicorne, in a complete costume of an equerry, hold- 
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ing over his left arm the bridles of a couple of horses. 

“Your majesty asked for a horse, I believe,” he said. 

“ A horse ? Have you one of my horses here ? ” in- 
quired the king, trying to remember the person who 
addressed him, and whose face was not as yet familiar 
to him. 

“ Sire,” replied Malicome, “at all events I have a horse 
here which is at your majesty’s service.” 

And Malicorne pointed at Monsieur’s bay horse, which 
Madame had observed. It was a beautiful creature 
royally caparisoned. 

“This is not one of my horses, monsieur,” said the 
king. 

“ Sire, it is a horse out of his royal highness’s stable? ; 
but he does not ride when the weather is as hot as it is 
now.” 

Louis did not reply, but approached the horse, which 
stood pawing the ground with his foot. Malicorne hast- 
ened to hold the stirrup for him, but the king was al- 
ready in the saddle. Restored to good-humor by this 
lucky accident, the king hastened towards the queen’s 
carriage, where he was anxiously expected ; and notwith- 
standing Maria-Thercsa’s thoughtful and preoccupied air, 
he said : “I have been fortunate enough to find this horse, 
and I intend to avail myself of it. I felt stifled in the 
carriage. Adieu, ladies.” 

Then bending gracefully over the arched neck of his 
beautiful steed, he disappeared in a second. Anne of 
Austria leaned forward, in order to look after him as he 
rode away ; he did not get very far, for when he reached 
the sixth carriage, he reined in his horse suddenly and 
took off his hat. He saluted La Valliere, who uttered a 
cry of surprise as she saw him, blushing at the same time 
with pleasure. Montalais, who occupied the other seat in 
the carriage, made the king a most respectful bow. And, 
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then, with all the tact of a woman, she pretended to be 
exceedingly interested in the landscape, and withdrew 
herself into the left-hand corner. The conversation be- 
tween the king and La Valli^re began, as all lovers’ con- 
versations generally do, namely, by eloquent looks and 
by a few words utterly devoid of common-sense. The 
king explained how warm he had felt in his carriage, so 
much so indeed that he could almost regard the horse he 
then rode as a blessing thrown in his way. “ And,” he 
added, my benefactor is an exceedingly intelligent man, 
for he seemed to guess my thoughts intuitively. I have 
now only one wish, that of learning the name of the gentle- 
man who so cleverly assisted his king out of his dilemma, 
and extricated him from his cruel position.” 

Montalais, during this colloquy, the first words of which 
had awakened lier attention, had slightly altered her 
position, and contrived so as to meet the king’s look as 
he finished his remark. It followed very naturally that 
the king looked inquiringly as much at her as at La Val- 
licre ; she had every reason to suppose that it was herself 
who was appealed to, and consequently might be per- 
mitted to answer. She therefore said : “ Sire, the horse 
which your majesty is riding belongs to Monsieur, and 
was being led by one of his royal highness’s gentlemen.” 

“And what is that gentleman’s name, may I ask, 
mademoiselle?” 

“ M. de Malicorne, sire.” 

The name produced its usual effect, for the king re- 
peated it smilingly. 

“ Yes, sire,” replied Aure. “Stay, it is the gentleman 
who is galloping on my left hand ; ” and she pointed out 
Malicorne, who, with a very sanctified expression, was 
galloping by the side of the carriage, knowing perfectly 
well that they were talking of him at that very moment, 
but sitting in his saddle as if he were deaf and dumb. 
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‘‘Yes,” said the king, “that is the gentleman; Ire- 
member his face, and will not forget his name and the 
king looked tenderly at La Valliere. 

Aure had now nothing further to do ; she had let Mali- 
corne’s name fall ; the soil was good ; all that was now 
left to be done was to let the name take root, and the 
event would bear fruit in due season. She consequently, 
threw herself back in her corner, feeling perfectly justified 
in making as many agreeable signs of recognition as she 
liked to Malicorne, since the latter had had the happiness 
of pleasing the king. As will readily be believed, Mon- 
talais was not mistaken ; and Malicorne, with his quick 
ear and his sly look, seemed to interpret her remark as 
“ All goes on well,” the whole being accompanied by a 
pantomimic action, which he fancied conveyed something 
resembling a kiss. 

“ Alas ! mademoiselle,” said the king, after a moment’s 
pause, “ the liberty and freedom of the country is soon 
about to cease ; your attendance on Madame will be more 
strictly enforced, and we shall see each other no more.” 

“Your majesty is too much attached to Madame,” re- 
plied Louise, “ not to come and see her very frequently ; 
and whenever your majesty may chance to pass across the 
apartments 

“Ah!” said the king, in a tender voice, which was 
gradually lowered in its tone, “ to perceive is not to see, 
and yet it seems that it would be quite sufficient for you.” 

Louise did not answer a syllable ; a sigh filled her heart 
almost to bursting, but she stifled it. 

“You exercise a great control over yourself,” said the 
king to Louise, who smiled upon him with a melancholy 
expression. “Exert the strength you have in loving 
fondly,” he continued, “ and I will bless Ileavec for having 
bestowed it on you.” 

La Valliere still remained silent, but raised her eyes, 
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brimful of affection toward the king. Louis, as if over- 
come by this burning glance, passed his hand across his 
forehead, and pressing the sides of his horse with his knees 
made him bound several paces forward. I^a Valli^re lean- 
ing back in her carriage, with her eyes half closed, gazed 
fixedly upon the king, whose plumes were floating in the 
air ; she could not but admire his graceful carriage, liis 
delicate and nervous limbs which pressed his horse’s sides 
and the regular outline of his features, which his beautiful 
curling hair set off to great advantage, revealing occasion- 
ally his small and well-formed ear. In fact the poor girl 
was in love and she reveled in her innocent affection. In 
a few moments the king was again by her side. 

“ Do you not perceive,” he said, “ how terribly your 
silence affects me ? Oh ! mademoiselle, how pitilessly 
inexorable you would become if you w^ere ever to resolve 
to break off all acquaintance wdth any one ; and then, too, 
I think you changeable ; in fact — in fact, I dread this deep 
affection Avbich fills my whole being.” 

“Oh! sire, you are mistaken,” said Valliere; “if ever 
I love, it will be for all my life.” 

“If you love, you say,” exclaimed the king 5 “you do 
not love now, tlien?” 

She hid her face in her hands. 

“ You see,” said the king, “ that I am right in accusing 
you ; you must admit that you are changeable, capricious, 
a coquette, jierhajxs.” 

“ Oh, no ! sire, be perfectly satisfied as to that. I^o, I 
say again ; no, no I ” 

“ Promise me, then, that to me you will always be the 
same.” 

“ Oh ! always, sire.” 

“ That you will never show any of that severity which 
would break my heart, none of that fickleness of manner 
which would be worse than death to me.” 
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«Oh! no, no” 

Very well, then! but listen. I like promises, I like to 
place under the guarantee of an oath, under the protection 
of Heaven in fact, everything which interests my heart 
and my affections. Promise me, or rather swear to me, 
that if in the life we are about to commence, a life which 
will be full of sacrifice, mystery, anxiety, disappointment, 
and misunderstanding ; swear to me that if we should in 
any way deceive, or mismiderstand each other, or should 
judge each other unjustly, for that indeed would be 
criminal in love such as ours ; swear to me, Louise 

She trembled with agitation to the very depths of her 
heart ; it was the first time she had heard her name pro- 
nounced in that manner by her royal lover. As for the 
king, taking off his glove, and placing his hand withii* 
the carriage, he continued : — “ Swear, that never in all 
our quarrels will we allow one night even to pass by, if 
any misunderstandmg should arise between us, without 
a visit, or at least a message, from either, in order to con- 
vey consolation and repose to the other.” 

La Valli^re took her lover’s burning hand between her 
own cool palms, and pressed it softly, until a movement 
of the horse, frightened by the proximity of the wheels, 
obliged her to abandon her happiness. She had vowed 
as he desired. 

“Return, sire,” she said, “return to the queen. I fore- 
see a storm yonder, which threatens my peace of mind 
and yours.” 

Louis obeyed, saluted Mademoiselle de Montalais, and 
set off at a gallop to rejoin the queen. As he passed 
Monsieur’s carriage, he observed that he was fast asleep, 
although Madame, on her part, was wide awake. As the 
king passed her she said, “ What a beautiful horse, sire ! 
Is it not Monsieur’s bay horse?” 

The young queen kindly asked, “ Are you better now 
sire ? ” 




